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PREFACE. 



In publishing the following sheets, the Writer has 
reluctantly yielded to the solicitation of friends, who, 
having seen their application in her family, were de- 
sirous of obtaining copies. — The Work was originally 
compiled for the use of her own children, and not 
intended to meet the eye of criticism : she, therefbrey 
lays claim to no higher merit than that of industri* 
ously selecting, and carefully pruning the several 
articles, to fit them for the juvenile eye and under- 
standing. 

In arranging the subjects under numerical heads, 
with the view of impressing them more distinctly on 
the young memory, it will be seen that the Author 
has frequently been decided rather by her own dis- 
cretion than by any precise and fixed number ac- 
cording to which they might have been classed. 

June^ 1826. 
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ERRATA. 

Page 72. line 7. for " Prepositions'* read " Propositions.** 

143. line 17. for <<two diameters** read two « diameters and a 

quarter.** 
173. line 6. for ^'abestine** read "adestine." 
179. line SI. (in a few copies] for « accurate** read « actuated.** 
339. line 10. read *' from his shoulders.** 

Note, Read " Les Quatres,** " Les Cinqs,** &c. Pomy*s Grammar 
authorises the addition of an j to adjectives of number^ when they art; 
used as substantives. Ex. Otez deux cinqui^mes. 
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ONE SHAKSPEARE. 

*< OHAKSPEARE IS justly esteeoied the most eminent 
and most interesting author of the ancient or modem 
world. Many critics and commentators, both English 
and foreign, nave employed their pens and exerted their 
faculties m dissertations on the merits and defects of his 
productions. From the most trying and fastidious ordeal 
of investigation he has risen in glory and greatness, and 
may with truth be pronounced pre-eminent and unrivalled 
as a dramatic poet. 

** Among the literary * worthies' of the world, from the 

■ days of Homer to Milton, no one has attained equal ce- 
lebrity with Shakspeare. He sliines as the sun of the 

• intellectual hemispnere, and' every other poet seems to 

■ derive a reflected light from him. Like divine Nature, 
which was at once his guide and goddess, his writings 
excite admiration and" delight the more intensely they are 
studied. Prompted by inspiration, and impressed with 
profound knowledge, with the keen and acute * poet's eye' 
he commanded every region of the terrestrial globe, pene- 
trated the hidden thoughts- of man, and gave to < airy 
nothing a local habitation and a name,' and assigned to 
every passion and sentiment * its true form and feature.* 

** Heaven has him now; let our idolatrous fancy, there- 
fore, sanctify his reliques. Despairing to be his equals, 



9 ONi SirACSPSARE; 

let us profit bjr his precepts ; seek to acquire Iifs wisdom^ 
and emulate his gentleness, talents, and honours." 

A singular and unaccountable mystery is attached to 
Shakspeare's life; and, by. seme strange fktality, almost 
every document concerning him has been destroyed, or 
still remains in obscurity. The first published memoir of 
him was drawn up by Nicholas Rowe, 1709, nearly a 
hundred years- afler the poet's death, and the materials for 
this were furnished by Betterton, a player. It is ascer- 
tained that he was born at Stratford-upon-Avon, in War- 
wickshire, April 23d, 1564. According to the account of 
John Aubrey, hi»^^er was a' butcher, and Shakspeare 
himself, when he was a boy, exercised his father's tradle; 
Being naturally inclined to poetry and acting, at 20 years 
of age he came to London,, and was an actor at one- of 
the play-houses. 

He is said to have written thirty -fiVe plays, and manr 
other poetical pieces rthe first of his poems was dedicated,. 
as ** the first heir of my invention j" to Henry Wriothesley, 
Earl of Southampton^ who presented the poet with a 

. thousand pounds. 

.Queen IQizabeth, who encouri^ed all jsorts^ oi silly 
shows, May-games, and bufiboneries, was not insensible 
to Shakspeare's talents, for she commanded several of his 

.plays to be acted before her, and having been much 

r delighted with the character of Falstaff^ ss delineated in 
the First Part of Henry IV., recommended the bard to 
pourtray the fat knight in love. Hence originated the 
Merry Wives of Windsor, James I, aba attended repre^ 
sentations of many of our author's plays, and wrote the 

^ poet ** an amicable letter"^ with his own hand« 

At the age of r8> Shakspeare married Ann Hathawar. 
He died, leaving two daughters (his son having died m 
1596), on the anniversary of his btrth-day, April 2Sd, 1616, 
and was buried, on the second dajF after his death, in the 
ibimcel of Stratford church. 

''* On a flat stone covering the grave is this curious in- 
IK^iption:-— 

Crood fttndy for Jesus* sake forbeare 
To £g9 Ike dust encloased lieare ; 
Blest he je man yt spares thesestones, 
And curst be he yt moves my, bones. 
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ONE MILTON. 

Thb mofit illustrious of English poets was John Milton; 
This prodigy of genius was born in Bread Street^ CheacH 
side» London, on die 9th of December, 1608. At tne 
age of fifteen he was sent to St, Paul's School, and begail 
to distinguish himself by his intense application to study} 
and his poetical talents. Ardent in his love of knowledge^ 
he was regardless of pleasure, and eveh of health, when 
they came into competition with the prevailing passion of 
his soul. From St. Paul's he went to Cambridge ; but of 
his studies U the university little more is known that 
that he gave proof of extraordinary skill in writing Latin 
yerse. % 

He took the degrees of bachelor and master of arts ; the 
latter in 1682, when he left the university.' In the seveii^ 
years of his academical life, his vigorous and ardent 
l^nius broke out in frequent flashes, and evidently dis- 
idosed the future author of *' Comus'' and ** Paradiae 
Lost." } 

Milton was appointed Latin secretary to Cromwell, 
iwhich office he held till the death of the protector. 

In 1667, he published, in ten books, the first edition of 
Ills immortal poem ^* Paradise Lost," and he received from 
iSamuel Simmons, the bookseller, five pounds for thit 
•copyright, with a contingency of ten more, depending ^ 
Ae sale of two other editions, and which he lived to 
^receive. 

In 1671 > Milton published his ** Paradise Regained/' 
m poem in every way inferior to the former ; and at tl^ 
•aame time appeared his ** Sampson Agonistes," composed 
4^on the ancient model, and never intended for the stage. 

He died on the 8th of November 1674*, in his 66di 
year, and was buried in the church of St^Giles, Cripplegate. 

** Milton," says Dr. Symmons, ** was a man in wtMym 
were ilius^riously combined all the qusJities that could 
adorn or elevate the nature to which he belonged; a 
man who possessed at oncelieauty of countenance, sym- 
metry of form, elegance of manners, benevolence >of 
temper, mi^poaninuty and loftiness of soul, the brightest 
illumination of intellect, knowledge the most ^various aaiL 
extoided,. virtue that never loitered in her cai^er m&r 
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deviated from her course ; a man who, if he had been 
delegated as a representativa of his species to one of the 
superior worlds, would have suggested a grand idea of 
ttve human race, as of beings affluent with moral and in- 
[t^liectual treasure,. who were raised and distinguished in 
,the universe, as the favourites and> heirs of heaven." 

I. • • ■ . 

< ONE NEWTON. 

,*.'_ . . . ■ . .■....# 

f Sm Isaac Newton, the most illustrious of philosophers 
and mathematicians, and who, on account of his well« 
fiarned. celebrity,. has. been denominated the '< Prince of 
£hi]osophers," was born, on Christmas-day, 1642, at 
A¥ool8thorpe, ia Lincolnshire. At the grammar-school 
at Grantham he laid the foundation of classical learning, 
•aod gave decisive marks of his natural genius. In the 
grear 1660 he entered himself of Trinity College, Cam- 
irridge, .'and began his studies with the *^ Elements of 
JStUclid ;'' but these did not detain him long. In 1664 he 
4aok the degree of bachelor of arts, and about this period 
turned his thoughts to the improvement of telescopes. 
/ In 1665, 'the breaking out of the plague obliged, him 
suddenly to quit his studies and his books, and retire into 
die country.. Erom this time for about two. ye'arsi: he 
Jived in a. great. degree secluded from society; but the 
ractivity of his genius would not : permit him to spend this 
|>eriod without engaging in important .philosophical- ^in- 

Xiries. It was indeed in the solitude referred to, that 
B hint occurred, that gave rise to the System of the 
'World, which is the main subject; of his " Principda." 
'As he was sitting alone in a garden, an apple falling, ti'pm 
A tree led his thoughts to the subject of gra.yity, andre- 
,flecting on, the operation of that principle, he began to 
.xxonsider, that as this power is not . fdund sensibly, di- 
.minished at the remotest distance from the centre of the 
te^th to which we can rise, neither at the tops of the 
Joftiest buildings, nor on the summits of the highest moun*- 
dains^ it was reasonable to conclude that it must extend 
muoh farther than was usually imagined. '< Why nQt,V 
aaid he. to himself> <.<a&bigh as the moon? and if so, her 
motion; must; be influenced by it; . Perhaps she is retained 
xaher orbit .by it/" . TJbough the^ power .of gravity i& nob 
isifaly. weakened in the little change of distance at 
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whicb. we can place ourselres from the centre of tte 
earth, yet it is very passible that as high as the moon 
this power may differ in strength much from what it .it 
here« He made the calculation, but from having gone 
upon wrong data in supposing 60 miles to make k 
degree instead of 69i^, the result did not come out ac- 
cording to his expectations; he therefor^ concluded that 
some «ther causes must be joined with the action of the 
power of gravity on the moon, and on this account he 
laid aside for a time any further thoughts upon the subject.' 
- On his return to Cambridge in 1667 he was elected 
fellow of his college, and took the degree of M. A., and 
in 1669 Dr. Barrow resigned to him the mathematical 
chair'. 

In 1683 he sat down again to his great work, the 
** Principia," which was printed under the care of Dr. 
Halley, and published in 1687, under the title of " Phi- 
losophise Naturalis Principia Mathematica.'* This treatise 
in the course of a year and a half went through many 
editaonsy though at nrst h did not meet with thatisort of 
applause to which it was entitled. .One reason for this 
was, that Des. Cartes had then got full possession of the 
world, and his philosophy was supposed to be better 
adapted to common understandings. When however the 
true value of his ^^ork came to be known,' (he stoprobafion 
was universal, and nothing was heard from all. qUart^DI 
but admiration of what seemed to ' be the production of 
celestial intelii^enccj rather than of ^an. <' DocfS 
Mr. Newton eat, drink, t)r sleep like other menf said tb< 
Marquis de THospital, one of the greatest mathematidaps 
^f the age. " I represent hito -to myself," he added, ** as 
a. celestial geniusy entirely disengaged from matter.*' ' 

In 1703 he, was chosen president .of the Hoyal Society 
of London, and retained that honourable office till his 
death. 

. In 1705, Queen Anne conferred on Mr. Newton the 
honour of knighthood. He died on the 20th March) 
1727, in the 85th year of his a^e. Splendid funeral 
honours were paid to his remains, in a manner in. ever^ 
rpspect suitable to his jextraordinary merit, and that high 
estimation in which Jb^iwas deservedly held in every part 
of Europe. His. body- lay: in state in. the: Jerusalem 
(:9biAmb^i ^«yi)i(UOgjche HouHiiOf I^Ords, and at. tU.in- 
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tetmeat the pall W'as supported by the Lord Chancellor; 
the Dukes of Montrose and Roxburgh, and the Earls of 
^Pembroke,. Sussex, and Macdesiield. 

6ir Isaac Newton's temper is said to have been so mild 
that scarcely any accident could disturb it. One instance 
» particular is mentioned of this disposition : he had ti 
fkvourite little dog called Diamond, which being left ifx 
his study, had overset a lighted candle among his papers^ 
and burnt the almost finished labours of many years. 
This loss was irretrievable, yet the philosopher only ex* 
daimed, ** Oh Diamond, Diamond, thou little knowest the 
Inischief thou hast done 1" 
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II OF EVERY KIND SAVED. QM said untd 
Noah, the end of all flesh is come before me ; for the 
earth is fiilled with violence through them ; and, beholdi I 
will destroy them with the earth. 

Make thee an ark of Gopher wdod ; rooms shalt thou 
tnake in the ark^ and shall pitch it within and without 
with pitch. 

And this is the fashion which thou shalt make it of: 
The length of the ark shall be three hundred cubits, the 
breadth of it fifty cubits, and the height of it thirty 
cubits. 

A window shalt thou make td the ark ; and the door 
of the ark shalt thou set in the side thereof; with lower^ 
second, and third stories shalt thou make it. 

In the six hundredth year of Noah's life, in the second 
month, the seventeenth day of the month, the same day 
mer& all the fountains of the great deep broken up, and 
dbe windows of heaven were opened. 

And the rain was upon the edrth forty days and forty 
nights. 

In the self-same day entered Noah, Sbem, Ham, &nd 
Japhi^t, the sons of Koah, and Noah's wife, and the three 
wives of his sons with them, into the ark. 

Th^y, and every boast after his kind, and all the catllg 
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after their load, and everv creeping, thing- Ifaat^^veepiath 
upon the earth after his kind, and every fowl after Vm 
kind, and every bird of every sort. 

And they went in unto Noah into the^ark) two-and two 
of all fleshy wherein is the breath of life. 

Sifteeo cubits did the waters prevail 4 and the moim* 
tains were covered. 

And all flesh died that moved i^on the earthf both ni. 
fowl, and of cattle, and of beast, and of every creeping 
^ngthat creepeth upon the earth, .and every man. 

Noah only remained alive, and they that were with bin* 
In the ark. 

The ark rested in the seventh roenlh, on4he sevcln- 
leenth day of the month, upon Che mountains of Ararat*. 

On the first day of the tenth month tlie tops of thft: 
moantains were seetik 

Noah send forth a raven, which went ferUi.to and froi 
until the waters were dried up. He also sent forth a 
dove ; but the dove found no rest for the sole of her foot, 
and returned to the ark. At theend of seven' days tnofe, 
Be sent forth the dove again, and the dove^retumed t& 
hnoD' in the evening with an olive-leaf in faer.inouth. Sbn 
Noah knew the waters were abated. At ^ihe* end ofi 
seven days more he sent forth the dove again, which 
returned not. 

And it came to pasa in the six hundredths and first year^ 
the first month, and the first day of the month, the 
waters were dried up from off the^earth; Neah removed 
the covering of the ark, and looked, and behold, the face; 
of the ground was dry^ 

And God spake unto Noah, siting. Go forth from the 
ark, thou, and thy wife, and thy aoas^ and thy song*' wives 
with thee. 

Bring forth with thee every living thing that is witk 
Uiee, and be fruitful, and multiply upon the earth. 



n COVENANTS. First, that covenant which Gini 
made with Adam before tlie fall, which is called the cih 
Tenant of works. Second, diat covteaant which GroA 
made with Adam immediately after the hXk^ bv .promifh* 
i»g' to send Jesus Christ to redeem idl fiiaaicind mm^thetr 
em^whowtli believe in him^ and practise the precepfta^ 
ids €bspe]; aad which is ci^led the covenant of gaaee^ 
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' ;1I SACRAMENTS ; Baptism, and the Supperof our- 
librd; 

< II PARTS of RELIGION, Natural and Revealed : 
the first supposes a God> a providence, and a future state ^ 
of rewards and punishments ; the latter likewise suppo^ses 
an immediate mission from God himself, attested by mi-' 
racles, &c 

II EYES as GUIDES to HISTORY. They are Geo- 
giraphy and Chronology. 

- II MOTIONS of the EARTH. The earth performs 
two revolutions; one round its axis, which is called 
diurnal, and performed in twenty >four hours ; the other 
round the sun, which is called annual, and is completed, 
in twelve months. In the ]ast*mentioned course it travels 
at the rate of 68,000 miles in an hour. 

II HEMISPHERES. The Equator is a supposed 
oircle of the earth, . equidistant from both poles, and 
divides the globe into two hemispheres^ ona north, and 
the other south, 

II TROPICS. Two circles, each parallel to and at 
28^ degrees distant from the equator* 

II POLAR CIRCLES. The arctic and antarctic, are 
parallel to the tropics, and 23^ degrees distant from the 
poles. , 

u II SORTS of HISTORY, Sacred and Profane., 
Sacred history treats of religion only ; Profane, of all 
history of every kind, except religion. 

II ENGLISH UNIVERSITIES. Oxford and Cam- 
bridge. In Oxford there are 20 colleges and 5 halls ; 
the fortner are very liberally endowed, but in the latter- 
file students chiefly maintain themselves. This univer- 
sity is of great antiquity. It is said to have been styled 
ail university before the time of King' Alfred, and the 
best historians admit that this excellent prince was only 

a restorer of ieammgjb Alfred huilt three colleges at 
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"Oxford, one for divkuty, another for pTiilosoiihyf and jm- 
otherfor grammar. 

* The IJQHrerutir of Cambridge cqnsists of twelve ooU^ 
leges and four halls ; but though they are distinguiihedi 
by. different names, the privileges of the colleges and* 
h^lls are in every respect the same« 

II PEINCIPAL POEMS of HOMER. They are 
the Iliad and the Odyssey. The subject of the Uiad is 
the wrath of Achilles, which proved so fatal to the. 
Greeks when besieging Troy ; that of the Odyssey is the 
voyages .and adventures of U]y.s8es after the sacking: of 
that city. 

II FAMOUS TRIUMVIRATES at ROME. Pom- 
pey, Caesar, and Crassus established the first; and Au- 
gustus, Marc Antony, and Lepidus the second. This 
latter triumvirate gave the last blow to the already expir- 
ing liberty of the republic. Augustus having van- 
quished Lepidus and Antony, the triumvirate sunk into 
a monarchy. 

II MOUNTAINS in Heathen Mythology. Parnas- 
sus and Helicon, at the feet of which flowed two streams 
whose waters were supposed to communicate the inspir- 
ation of prophecy and poetry. 

II MYTHOLOGICAL RIVERS in HELL. Styx, 
which the gods used to iswear by when they intended to 
make their oath very solemn ; and L^th^ -which caused 
whoever bathed in it to forget every thing. t bat wsfcs past. 

H PARTS of MEDALS. They are the two sides; 
one whereof is called the face, head, or obverse, the other 
the reverse. On the face of medals we have commonly 
the portrait of some great and illustrious person; usuallyj 
if notalways, in profile. The coins of the kings qf Mace- 
don are the most'anclent of any yet discovered on which 
portraits are formed; and Alexander the Great, whobe- 
^ianliis reign about 500 years 6. C', is the earliest monarch 
whose-medals have yet been discovered. 

- II KINDS of* QUADRUPEDS that are covered with 
acfdes orHsbells. instead of hair. 'They are the PangollAy 
addHie Arlnadilld orTatou. 7* ^ 'V 
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n PARTS of PHARMACY, Galenical and c^he- 
mical. Pharmacy is that branch of medicine which 
teaches the choice^ preparation^ and mixture of medi- 
dnea. Galenical^ called the simple pharmacy, is that 
derived from the ancients, consisting in the knowledge 
and management /^£ the materia medica, now in the hands 
of the apothecaries. 

Chemical Pharmacy is the resolving of mixed bodies 
into their component parts, in order to separate the use* 
less and bad, and collect and exalt the good. 

II CLASSES of FOSSILS. Native and extraneous* 
Native fossils are those substances which are supposed 
to be natives of and to have existed primitively in the 
subterranean regions. 

Extraneous or adventitious fossils are animal and ve- 
getable remains, that, owing to particular circumstances, 
instead of decaying when buried in the earth, have more 
or less preserved their original form and structure, and 
are found penetrated by or converted into substances 
belonging to the mineral kingdom. 

n GREAT ASYLUMS for disabled sailors and sol- 
diers — Greenwich and Chelsea Hospitals. 

OREEKWICH. 

There are traces of a royal residence at Greenwich so 
early as Edward I. a, d. ISOO. Henry IV. dated his will 
in 1408 from this manor: it was a favourite residence of 
Edward IV. Henry VIL spent much of his time here. 
Henry YIII. made considerable additions to the build- 
ings, and during his reign Greenwich became one of the 
pnncipal scenes of that festivity for which his court was 
celebrated. Tournaments and revels were frequently 
held, and in 1513 the first masquerade ever seen m 
England was introduced here» Edward YI. kept Christ- 
mas here in 1652, and died in this place the July fol- 
lowing. The Queens Manr and Ehzabeth were botli 
born nere, and the latter christened with pecaliar states 
This palace was frequently visited by James I. and 
Charles L ; was afterwards ossigiied by parliament to die 
Protector ; and, after the restorationt again devolv^dn 
with the park and appendagesi. to the crown s whea Hm 
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lliog, fiadim^ tbe whole Imilding in a ruinoiif MttCtn^i 
onter^ it lo be pulled dowoy and commenced a mi^g-^ 
nificent ipidace on iu site, under Ae •disectiou o£ 
Webbi the 8on4n-law of Inigo Jones, from whose' papeft* 
tbe designs were said to have been made. One wing, 
-was M that was- completed, at an lexjiense of SSfOOOLt ior 
which the king occasionally resided.; but no further pro^ 
gress was made in the building either in that or the suc^ 
■^seeding reign* Soon after the accession. of William and 
Mary a project was: formed for providing an asjJum, for 
aig^ and disabled seamen. Sir Christopher Wren re« 
commended thvit the unfinished palace at GreenwiolLv 
should he completed and enlarged. This advice being* 
adopted, he contributed his .time and abilities in the su- 
perintendence .of tbe works for several years without any 
emolument. .Such was die origin of Greenwich Hospital^, 
of which the foundation was laid June.Sd, 1696, and 
which was gradually «nla]:ged and improved, till it ar- 
rived at its present state of magnificence. 

This splendid structure consists of fourvdistinci qua^s 
' drangular piles of buildings, distinguished by the names 
of the respective sovereigns .in whose reigns tfaev were 
founded or built. King Charles's building occupies the 
north-west angle^ Queen Anne's ihe north-east. King 
William's the south-west, and Queen Mary'6..the south-, 
.east. 

King Charles's builcUng contains the apartments of the 
governor, Jieutenant-governor,. the council-room, and. 
ante-chamber, with fourteen wards, .wherein 800 peii- 
'Sibners may be accommodated. Queen Anna's bttilola^, 
4:ontains several i^artmenls for inferior officers, wito^ 
twenty*four wards for 4*87 pensioners. King William's 
building comprises the great hall, vestibule, and dome, 
designed and erected by Sir Christcypher Wren, hetweei^ 
the years 1698 and 1708. The west front, whieh is of bnck,, 
was finished about 1725, by JSir John Vimburgh, and 
•contains eleven wards, wherein are 551 beds. Queen 
Jfaiy's building was not finished' tiiUl 769 ; it i^fmmisbed 
nn^ ^g bedD in. thirteen wards; 

I|3)e:penstoneffs. who are the objects of this nobh^Au^ 
ivHgr urnat be seamen disabled; hf, i^e, or maimed; ^ekboA 
.iii»t||o,lmg^4QnFice^ oe ip ibemerobiMM' aenrioe*. if U14 
womids .were jceceived in ddfepding mtfiiut^iWX^i^iffiM 
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in a fight against a pirate. Foreigners who have serveil 
two years in the British navy become entitled to the be- 
nefits of this institution in the same manner as the natives. 
The widows of seamen are provided for, having the ex- 
clusive privilege of being nurses in the hospital. The 
number of pensionert is upwards of 24<X) ; they are sup- 
plied with clothes, diet, and lodging, with a small ^low- 
ance of pocket-money. 

The funds of this establishment are principally derived 
from a duty of 6d. per month paid by every mariner 
either in the king's or merchants' service, the forfeited 
estates of the Earl of Derwentwater, and various bene- 
factions. 

CHELSEA. 

This building was originally begun by James I. in the 
fifth year of hLs reign, intended for a college of learned 
divines, who might devote their time to the study and 
teaching of controversial divinity, especially those points 
in. dispute between the churches of England and Rome. 
King James laid the first stone in the fifth year of his 
reign; but for want of money, the building went on slowly, 
and at length stood still, before an eighth part of the plan 
was executed. 

The troubles of Charles I. caused all thoughts of finish- 
ing the work to be laid aside. After the Restoration, 
l^ing Charles IX. converted the unfinished buildings into 
a hospital for maimed and superannuated soldiers, retain- 
ing the title of" College." It was founded by Charles II., 
carried on by James II. , and finished in the reign of 
Xing William and Queen Mary, by Sir Christopher Wren. 
The whole expense of the structure was 150,000/. ; the 
extent of the ground is about 40 acres. 

To defray the charge of this hospital, there is a consi- 
derable sum paid yearly out of the poundage of the army; 
besides one day's pay of each officer and each common, 
soldier every year. 

II FABULOUS -SEA MONSTERS. According to 
the fables of the poets, Scylla and Charybdis were two sea 
mbhsters whose dreadful jaws were continually distended 
to swallow unhappy mariners ; the one situated on the 
^ght and the other on' thie left'extreAitty of the Strait <5f 
MeiSsioa/ where Sicily fronts Ital jr. 
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' Scylla, a rock at the entrance of the Straits of Me^^ 
sina, -about 200 feet in height. Charybdis, a supposed 
whirlpool, 30 paces in diameter, situated within the Strait, 
in that part of the sea which lies between a projection of 
land named ** Punta Secca," and another projection on- 
which stands the town called <* Lanterna,'' or the light- 
house. The ancient and modern writers who have written 
concerning Charybdis, have all (Spallanzani excepted) 
supposed it to be a whirlpool. Homer is the first writer, 
who has represented Charybdis as a monster, which three 
times in a day drinks up the water, and three times a day 
eftnits it forth. 

Butfon adopts the idea of Homer, and places Charybdis 
amongst the most celebrated whirlpools of the sea, and 
that it absorbs and rejects the water three times in cwen- 
ty-four hours. Strabo tells us that ships swallowed in 
this whirlpool are carried by the current to the shore of 
Tauromenium (the present Taormina), 30 miles distant. 

In confirmation of this tradition, an amusing though 
tragical tale is told by Kircher, of one Nichola Pesce, a 
Messinian diver, whose long acquaintance with the sea 
at last brought it to be almost his natural element. He 
frequently wbb known to spend five days at sea with no 
other provisions than the fish he caught and ate raw. 
** His fame was reported to Frederick King of Sicily, 
who ordered that Nichola should be brought before him. 
The curiosity of this monarch had been long excited by 
the accounts he had heard of the bottom of the gulf of 
Charybdis : he therefore conceived that it would be a 
proper opportunity to have more certain information, 
and commanded our poor diver to examine the bottom 
of this dreadful whirlpool : as an incitement to his 
obedience, he ordered a golden cup to be flung into 
it. Nicholas was not insensible to the dangers to 
which' he was exposed, dangers best known only to 
himself; and he therefore presumed to remonstrate ; 
but -the hopes of the reward, the desire of pleasing 
the king, and the pleasure of showing his skill, at last 
prevailed. He instantly jumped into the gulf, and 
wlis swallowed as instantly up m its bosom. He conti- 
mled for three-quarters of an hour below ; during which 
time the king- and his attendants remained upon 8hore> 



ADxious for his fate ; but he at last i^peared, buffeting 
upon the surface, holding the cup m triumph in one 
hand, and making his way good among the waves with, 
the other. As may be supposed,, he was received with 
m>plaufie upon his arrival on shore ; the cup was made 
the reward of his adventure ; the king ordered him to be 
taken proper care of;, and as he was somewhat fatigued 
and debilitated by his labour, after a hearty meal he was 
put to bed, and permitted to refresh himself by sleeping, 
*^ When his spirits were thus restored, he was agam 
brought to satisfy the king's curiosity with a narrative 
of the wonders he had seen ; and his account was to the 
fcdiowing effect : — He would never, he said, have obeyed 
the king's commands had he been apprised of half the 
dangers that were before him, Tliere were four things, 
he said, that rendered the gulf dreadful, not only to 
men, but even to the fishes themselves ; first, the force 
of the water bursting up from the bottom, which requires 
great strength to resist ; secondly, the abruptness of the 
rocks, that on every side threatened destruction ; thirdly, 
the force of the whirlpool, dashing against those rocks ; 
aod^ fourthly, the number and magnitude of the poly* 
pons fish, some of which appeared as large as a man, and 
which, every where sticking against the rocks, pro- 
j^ted their fibrous arms to entangle him. Being asked 
how he was able so readily to find the cup that had been 
thrown in, he replied, that it happened to. be flung by^ 
the waves into the cavity of a rock, against which he 
himself was urged in his. descent. Being requested 
to venture once more into the gulf, for further disco- 
veries, he at first refused; but the king,, desirous of hav- 
ing the most exact information possible of all things to 
be found in the gulf, repeated his solicitations ; and, to 
give them still greater weight, produced- a larg-er cup 
than die former,, and added also a purse of gold. Upon 
diese considerations,, the unfortunate Pessacola once 
aqpain plunged into the whirlpool, aod wiis ^ever heard of 
iBore." 

( l^allaozani determined tO; invesftig^e by his own oU-r- 
aoBvation the tcuth, of the: opinion: which bad been enter'^ 
tian^d with respect tq Charyodis* The result of his obr 
•l^^'vatioBs ludd, experiments led him. ta the QpndusiQii. 
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that there was no whirlpool ia Charybdis at that tine^. 
though it might have beea different wbea the sea waa 
teanpeatiioits. 

lu present name among the people of the country ii 
CalofanK The phenomenon of the Galofaro is obsem* 
able when the current sets in descending ; for when the 
current sets in from the north, the pilots call it the 
« descending rema," or current; and when it runs front 
the south, tne ** ascending renuu" Spallanzani learned 
ftam the pilots who had seen Charybdis in its greatest 
fury, that when the wind and current are contrary, there 
ace four and sometimes more whirlpools visible. If at 
diis time small vessels are driven into the Calofaro by 
the current or wind, they are seen to whirl around the 
rock and plusffe, but are never drawn into the vortex. 
They merely smk when filled with water by the waves 
beating over them. ^ He who endeavours to avoid Chah 
rvbdis, dashes upon Scylla,** was a proverb applied bjF 
the ancients to those who, while they sought to shun 
one evil, fell into a worse. 

If it be asked how it happens that Scylla and Charybdis 
are now less dangerous (savs Spellanzani) than th^ 
were in former times, as Scylla still remains such as it 
was in the time of Homer, and Charybdis must at present 
be more perilous, because the Strait of Messina has 
beeome narrower? the answer is, that the difference, 
arises from the improvement in the art of navigation^ 
which, ^Mrmerly in its infancy, dared not launch into the 
open: sea, but only ventured to creep along the shore. 

n KINDS of BODIES denominated MUMMIES. 
The first are only carcasses dried by the heat of the sua^ 
and by that means kept from putrefaction; these are fre« 
auentJy found in the dry sands of Lybia. Some say 
Uiey are the bodies of deceased people, buried there ott 
purpose,, to keep them entire wiuiout embalming; othew 
that they are the carcasses of travellers,, who havebecR. 
averwheliaed with clouds of sand, raised by the huni*> 
canes frequent in those deserts. These^^ mummies ere oC 
no use in medicine, and are oidy preserved as curiositiea.. 

The second kind of mummies are bodies taken^ ouft oC 
tlie pits or catacondM, near Gairot in which the EgyfN* 
tians deposited^ thei« dead aftes embahning. Tbegi^ cfie^ 
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sthuie the mummy .once 60 valued, ftnd to which siich 
extpaord inaty-rirtues are ascribed.'^' 

The preparation of mummies is of so old a standing/ 
that, it was iii' use in Egypt before the time of^Moses. 
The coffins in which the mummies were placed were 
made of sycamore wood, which has been known to keep 
for 3000 years; but the tree properly thus called was 
very different from our sycamore. 



if 



:U ORDERS of ROMAN NOBILITY. There were 
two 'X>rders or degrees among the Roman nobility, that 
of the senators and that of the knights ; after these two 
came the people. 

In ancient Kome, a certain age was required for a se- 
nator, as is often mentioned by the old writers, though 
none of them have expressly said what it was. The age 
for entering into the army was settled by Servius Tul- 
lius at seventeen years, and they were obliged to serve 
ten years in the wars before they could pretend to any 
civil magistracy. This fixes the proper age for suing 
for the qusestorship, or the first step of honour, to the 
28th year ; and as this office gave an admission into the* 
senate, so the generalitv of. the learned seem to have' 
given thesame date to tlie senatorian age. The senate 
of ancient Rome was, of all senates, the most celebrated 
during the splendour of the republic; it exercised no- 
contentious jurisdiction ; it appointed judges either oat 
of the senate, or among the knights, but it never stooped 
to judge any .processes in a body. The senate con- 
certed matters of war, appointed who should command 
the armies, sent governors into the provinces, took order 
and disposed of the revenues of the commonwealth. - Yet 
c^d not the whole sovereign power reside in the senate ; 
it.<;ould not alone .elect magistrates, make laws, nor de- 
cide of war and peace, but in all these cases the sena- 
tors were to consult the people. - Under . the emperors, 
when the senatebecamedespoiledof most of its offices, they 
began to he^r causes. The senate could not be assem- 
bled in a private Or profane place,' but always in one set 
apairt and solemnly consecrated to that use by the rites 
of^auffury. Their meetings were commonly held in tem- 
p)fi| 4<i^dicated to particular deities, asin that of Jupiteri 
Apollo^ Mars,'£lastor,Bell6naj Concord^ &c« 
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On two special occasions the senate was alwajrs held 
without the gates of Rome, either in the temple of Bel- 
lona or of Apollo. 1st, For the reception of foreign 
ambassadbrs, and especially of those who came from 
enemies, who were not permitted to enter the city, 
^dly. To give audience and transact business with their 
own generals, who were never allowed to come within 
the walls as long as they had the actual command of the 
army. On their days of meeting they could iM)t enter* 
upon any business before the sun was risen, nor finish 
after it was set; every tiling transacted by them before or 
after that time was null and void, and the author of it' 
liable to censure. At the head of the senate sat the 
dictator and consuls in chairs of state, and the other 
magistrates sat next to the consular chairs, each accord- 
ing to his rank. 

The robes of the senators were called laticlavium and ' 
augusticlaviuni. The laticlavium was a kind of tunic or 
long coat, faced with broad slips of purple. The augusticla- 
vium was a similar garment, with narrower stripes. The 
^hion also of their shoes was peculiar, and different from 
that of the rest of the city ; this difference appeared in the 
colour, shape, and ornament of the shoes. The colour of 
them was black, while others wore them of any colour, 
l^erbaps agreeable to their several fancies ; the form of 
them was something like to a short boot, reaching up to 
the middle of the leg, as they are sometimes seen in an- 
cient statues and bas*relfefs ; and the proper ornament 
of them was a half-moon sewed or fastened upon the fore-' 
part of them, near the ankle. 

Consuls, praetors, sediles, tribunes, &c. during the 
year of their magistracy always wore the prsetexta -or 
gown, "bordered round with a stripe of purple, and worn 
ever the laticlavium. 

ir SHORTS of LETTERS in the English language, 
vowels and consonants^ the latter divided into mutes and 
seini-vowels. 

If NUMBERS. Singular and plural. 

II SORTS of PREPOSITIONS. Separable and* 
inseparable. 

. II SORTS of CONJUNCTIONS. Copulative and 
disjunctive. 



II ARTICLES. Definite and indefimte; 

II PARTICIPLES. Active and passive. 

II PARTS of SYNTAX. Agreement, and govero* 
ment. 

, II METHODS of COMPOSITION. Analytical and. 
synthetical. 

II DIVISIONS of the ancient ROMAN people, called 
^timates and Populates. 

According to Tally's accounti the optimatea were ^tfae: 
best citizens, or those who desired their actions to be 
approved by the better sort of people;, and the populares 
those who, out of a thirst of vain glory, did not so much 
consider* what was right, as what would please the popu- 
lace, and get an interest in them. The Protelarli wera 
the poorer sort of citizens, whose estate did not exceed 
1500 pieces of silver. They were distinguished, front 
those who were worth little or nothing ; these last were 
called Capite Censi. 

II PERIODICAL motions of the waters of the SEA, 
called TIDES; called also the Jlux and reflux^ or the. 
ebb and fiow. 

The sea is observed to flow for certain hours from 
south towards north, in which motion or fiux, which lastSv 
about six hours, the sea gradually swells, so that, entering, 
the mouths of rivers, it drives back the river-waters, 
toward their heads or springs. 

After a continual flux of six hours, the sea seems to 
rest for about a quarter of an hour ; after which it begins 
to ebb or retire back again from north to south, for si^ 
hours more, in which time, the water sinking, the rivers 
i^sume their natural course. Then, after a seeming 
pause of a quarter of an hour, the sea again begins to 
flow as before, and thus alternately. 

Thus does the sea ebb twice a day, and flow as oflen, 
but not in the same hours. The period of a flux and 
reflux is 12 hours, 90\ minutes, so that the tides return, 
later and later each, day by 50^ minutes, which is the 
excess of a lunar day above a solar one, since 28^ lunar 



days are nearly eqaal to 99^ solar ones. So that the 
sea flows as often as the moon passes the meridian, both 
the arc above and that below Uie horison, and ebbs as 
often as she passes the horizon, both the eastern and 
western point of it. 

This farther agreement we observe between the moon 
and the sea, that the tides, though constant, are not 
equal, but are greatest when the moon is in conjunction 
or opposition to the sun, or at the time of new and full 
moon, and least when in quadrature to it. Tliis increase 
and diminution constitute the spring and neap tides : the 
augmentation becomes still more observable when the 
moon is in its perigee, or nearest the earth; The lowest at 
well as the highest water is at the time of the springip 
tides ; the neap-tidea neither rise so high nor fall so low. 

Lastly, those tides wpe the greatest which hiq>pen in 
the new and full moon, and the time of the equinoxes, 
when the moon is in its perigee. These tides are often 
stHl more increased by the equinoctial winds, whicl^ am 
sometimes so powerful as to produce a greater tide before 
or after the equinox than that which happens in the 
usual course, at the time of the equinox itself. 

The same things are observed throughout most of the 
coasts of Europe, only that the tides are so much the 
less^ and happen the later, as the coasts are the more 
Wnrtheriy. 

II SORTS of GASES, simple and compound. The 
dmple gases, according to oor present knowledge, are 
three, vis : -— ^ 

1. Hydrogen. 

d. Oxygen. 

S. Azote or nitrogen (called azote from its incapacity 
off supporting animal life). 

' The compound gases and vapours which have been, 
fclearly discriminated from each other, are, 

4. Nitrous gas, from azote and oxygen. 

5. Nitrous oxyd, from azote and oxygen. 

6. Carbonic oxvd, fVom carbon and oxygen. 
' 7. Carbotaic acid, from carbon and oxygen. 

8. Carburetted hydrogen, from carbon and hydrogen. 
* 9. Olefiant gas, n'om carbon and hydrogen. 
10. Sulphuretted hydrogen, from sulphur and hydrogen. 
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11. Sulphufous acid, fFoin sulphutand oxygenr. . 

12. FluoHc acid, from hydrogen and oxygen ? 

IS. Muriatic acid, from hydrogen And oxygen? ^ 

14*. Oxymuriatic acid, from muriatic acid and' oxygen* 

15. Ammoniacal gas, from azote and hydrogen. ^ 

16. Phosphuretted hydrogen, from phosphoriis and hy- 

drogen. 
17« Arseniuretted hydrogen, from arsenic and hydrogen* 
18* Nitric acid, from azote and oxygen. 

19. Nitrous acid, from azote and oxygen. 

20. Aqtieous vapour or steam, from oxygen and hydro* 

gen. 

21 < Alkoholic vapour, from carbon and hydrogen. 

22« Ethereal vapour, from carbon and hydrogen* 

It is remarkable that in the above list of compound gases . 
naone ha& been proved to contain more than two elements, 
though Berthollet and some others conceive certain gases 
to contain three elements; namely^ carbon, hydtogen, 
and oxygen, and denominate them oxy-carburetted by* 
drogen ; but they have given no proof of the existence of 
such gases. . , ;<^ . - 

The nature of simple gases. — The constitution of an 
elaatic fluid was first pointed out and djsmonstrated by 
Newtooi in the 23d prop* of the second book of the 
Fiincipia; namely, that it consists of particles. tliat repel 
one another by a force which varies in the simpl.e inverse 
ratio of the central distances. At least a fluid so consti- 
tuted w6uld exhibit the same mechanical properties as 
atmospheric air. On the nature of this repulsive power 
there have been several speculations : some have imagined 
it to be magnetical, others electrical, and others, with 
more seeming probability, have ascribed it Xo heat. In- 
deed, when it is considered that the. elasticity increases 
and diminishes with the temperature to the most distant 
points w^ can attain, heat must be a principal if not. the 
sole cause of aerial repulsion. 

The nature of compound gases.— r By compound gas 
we mean an elastic fluid which arises from the chemical 
union of the .elements of two. or more elastic fluids, or of 
one elastic fluid and another inelastic body ; thus, a certain 
quantity of carbonic oxyd gas and oxygen gas may be 
combined' so as to make carbonic acid gas, which is 
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'different from cither of the ingredients in volame, and in 
•other essential properties. Also, from oxygenous gas 
and sulphur may be. formed sulphurous acid gas. These 
compound gases are chiefly modem discoveries, and 
their nature higi never yet been very satisfactorily ex- 
plained. They are observed to agree with the simple 
gases in their mechanical relations. From this fact it 
would seem that by applying the Newtonian doctrine 
they must be constituted of particles repulsive of each 
other, like the simple gases. 

. II SORTS of WRITTEN CHAR ACTERS. Written 
characters are either signs for things or signs for words; 
Of the former sort are the pictures, hieroglyphics, and 
symbols employed by the ancient nations ; of the latter 
aort are the alphabetical characters now used by all 
Europeans. Pictures werethe first essay towards writing, 
Bnd we find that this was the only writing known in 
.Mexico when America was first discovered. By historical 
pictures the Mexicans transmitted to posterity their most 
important transactions ; but as pictures could do no more 
-than represent external events without describing their 
•qualities, or conveying any idea of the words of men, 
it was found necessary to devise some other mode; 
' hence arose, to supply this defect, the invention of hicro- 
glyphical characters, which may be considered the second 
stage of the art of writing. 

. Hieroglyphics consist of certain symbols, which are 
made to stand for invisible objects, on account of their 
analogy or resemblance to such objects. Some traces of 
these characters were found intermixed with the liis* 
'tbrical picture's o£ the Mexicans; but Egypt was the 
country where this sort of writing was studied and brought 
into a regular art. 

. As writing advanced, these symbols of things invisible 
were changed to certain arbitrary marks, which stood for 
objects, though without any resemblance to those objects. 
,Of this nature was the method of writing practised 
.among the Peruvians, who made use of small cords, of 
-.different colours, and by knots upon these of various 
.sizes, and differently arranged, contrived signs for giving 
information, and communicating their thoughts to one 
iSiiother. 
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Similar to these are the written characters used to tUf 
day in China. The Chinese have no alphabet of lettew 
ar simple sounds to compose their words, but every single 
J character is significant of an idea; every mark stands for 
some one thing, or object, consequently the number of 
these characters must be immense. 

This manner of .writing has spread through sever^il 
nations of the East. It is said that the Japanese^ the 
Tonquinese, and the Coroean», who speak different lan- 
guages from one another, and from the inhabitants of 
China, use the same written characters ; and thus intel- 
ligibly correspond with each other in writing, thcmgh 
ignorant of the language spoken in their several countries. 

At length men became sensible of the imperfection, the 
ambiguity, and tediousness of these hieroglyphical cha- 
tracters, and began to devise «igns-whieh should not atand 
. directly for things, but for the words which they used.in 
speech for naming those things ; and found that although 
:the number of words in every language be very greats 
yet the number of articulate sounds used in composing 
words is comparatively small ; hence they were led to 
invent signs for each of those simple sounds that are em- 
ployed in forming words; and they observed that, by 
joining together a few of these signs, it would be practi* 
cable to express in writing the whole combination of 
-sounds which our words require. 

The first step in this new progress was the invention of 
an alphabet of syllables, which probably preceded the 
invention of an alphabet of letters among some of the 
ancient nations, and which is retained to this day in Ethi- 
opia, and some countries of India. 

To whom we are indebted for the admirable and useful 
discovery of letters does not appear. There seems some 
reason to conclude, from the books which Moses has 
written, that with the Jews, and probi^ly with the Egyp- 
tians, letters had been invented prior to his age. The 
universal tradition among the ancients is, that they were 
first imported into Greece by Cadmus the Phcenician, 
who, according to the common system of chronology, 
.was contemporary with Joshua; but according to Sir 
Isaac Newton's system, contemporary with King David. 
As -the Phosnicians ^are not luiown to hi^ve been the 
inventors of any art or science, though by means of their 
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^MJbsBtife conraierce they propagated the ditcoreries 
made by other nations, the moat probable conjecture it, 

ftkat tl^ took rise in Egypt, the first civilised kingdom 

•of which we have any authentic account. 

Writing was long, a kind of engraving : pillars and tables 

^of stone were first used, and afterwards plates of soft 

t metal ; but as writing became more common, lighter and 

rmore portable substances were employed. 

In later times, the hides of animals made into parch- 
ment were the most common material. Our present 
method of writing on paper is an invention of no greater 
antiquity than the fourteenth century. 

n BOOKS of HOMILIES. The homilies of the 
established church of England are contained in two 
books ; the former of which was published in the reign of 
Edwai^ VI., and the latter in the beginning of the reign 
of Elizabeth. They were ordered to be read in such 
churches as were not provided with a sufficiently learned 
minister, in order to prevent unsound doctnne being 
taught in remote places. The authors of these homilies 
were, the great reformers Cranmer, Ridley, Latimer, and 

Jewel. 

• 

n PARTS of the TALMUD. The Talmud is the 
body of the Hebrew law, and consists of two general 
partSy one called the Mischna, and the other the Gemara. 

The Jews divide their laws into written, which is that 
contained in the books of Moses, and unwritten, which is 
that conveyed by tradition. This latter is, in fact, nothing 
more than an interpretation of the former by the ancient 
rabbins. 

The Talmud contains the traditions of the Jews, their 
polity, doctriuey and ceremonies, which they observe 
as religiously as the law of God itself: they would never 
put them in writing till they were compelled to it by the 
destruction of Jerusalem, and till they saw themselves 
dispersed through the world. 

II ORDERS of THANES. Thane was an ancient 
dignity among the English or Anglo-Saxons. Skeqe 
makes thane to have been a dignity equal to that of thei 
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Tsbn of^aii earl; but Camden * says that thaoes were <)iity 
Signified by the offices they bore. 

There were two orders of thanes, king^s tkanes,^ and 

ordinary thanes. The first were those who attended our 
: English-Saxon kings in their courts, and who held lands 
: immediately of the king. Their origin is referred to King 
{ GanutuSy who taking the chief of the Danish nobility, to 

the number of 3000, for his guard, and arming them with 

battle-axes, and sabres with^ gilt handles, called them 

" thing Uth," from the- two Danish words theing or thein, 
' body of nobility, and liih, order of battle. Soon after 

the Conquest, this name was disused, and they were caHed 

king's barons, barones regis. 

The ordinary thanes,- or ^^thani minores," were the 

lords of manors, who had particular jurisdiction within 
' their liniits,,and over their own tenants.. 

These changed their names to barons; hence their 

courts are called "courts baron? to, this day. 

II PRESTER JOHNS. Prester John, or Jean, was 
an appellation given to the emperor of the Abyssinians, 
; because anciently the princes of this country were priests, 
and the word Jean in their language signifies king. 

He was first made known in Europe under this title by 
the French. His empire was originally of great extent ; 
' but afterwards it was confined to six kingdoms, each 
about the size of Portugal. 

There was also Prester John of Asia. • His jurisdiction 
was in the country of Cangingu, between China, Sifan, and 
Thibet, ia kingdom highly valued by the Chinese for its 
policy and fortified cities, though they have usually the 
utmost contempt for foreign countries. 

The history of Prester John is involved in considerable 
obscurity and confusion. Some . apprehend that there 
were two persons in the East under this appellation, agree- 
ably to the preceding account ; whilst others consider the 
Abyssinian Prester John as a fictitious character. 

The arms of the bishopric of Chichester are, azure, 

a Prester John sitting on a tomb-stone, in his left hand a 

mound, his right hand extended, or, with a linen mitre 

-"■oii his head, and in his mouth a sword, fess-wisc, all 

' proper. 
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II ORDERS of TRIBUNES, called Tribunus Plebis, 
or tribune of the people, and Tribunus MUitumy or tribune 
of the soldiers. 

The tribunes of the people were magistrates chosen 
out of the commons to protect them against the oppres- 
sions of the great, and to defend the liberties of the 
people against the attempts of the senate and consuls. 

They were established in the year of Rome 260. 
Their number at first was but two, then five, and after- 
wards ten. 

The tribunes of the soldiers were officers of the Roman 
army, who commanded divisions of legions. There was 
a distinction of the tribunes into laticlavii and angusti' 
davit: those bom of noble families were allowed, afler 
they were made the tribune of a legion, to take the 
iatus-clavus ; the rest were only to wear the angustus- 
clavus. 

The tribunes of the soldiers were of older standing 
than the tribunes of the people, the latter being elected 
out of the former. 

Besides the tribunes, there were other magistrates, called 
prtetors. In the first ages of the commonwealth, all the 
great magistrates were called praetors; aflerwards, the 
title was bestowed on the principal officers of the army; 
and at last it became restrained to a particular magis- 
trate. In the time of Justinian the office of praetor was 
entirely abolished. 

The praetorian bands were soldiers of the emperor's 
guard, so called, as some say, from their station being in 
the palace or court called Praetorium. 

Others attribute their institution to Scipio Africanus, 
who first established a company of the bravest men in 
his army as his body-guard, to be always by his side in 
battle. 

Mr. Gibbon mentions Augustus as their founder. The 
praetorian band consisted originally of nine or ten thousand 
men. Vitellius increased them to sixteen thousand, and 
it does not appear that they sunk below that number. 

II KINDS of PRINTING, called Typographia; the 
one for books, the other from copper plates, for pictures. 
The first called common press printing, the second rolling 
press printing. The great difference between the two is, 
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that the characters of the former are cast in relievo, and 
those of the latter are engraven in creux. 

Who the first inventors of European printing were, in 
what city, and what year it was set on foot, is a problem 
long disputed. As the Grecian cities contended for the 
birth of Homer, so do the German cities for that of 
printing. 

Mentz, Haerlem, and Strasburgh, each claim the 
honour ; but Mentz seems to have the greatest number of 
voices. It is said to have been invented by one John 
Faust of that city, about 1440. 

Printing was mtroduced into England, sometime be- 
tween 14*70 and 1474, by William Caxton. 

Some authors tell us, that Faust carrying a parcel of 
his bibles to Paris, and offering them for sale as MSS., the 
French, looking at the number of his books, and their 
exact conformity with each -other, even to a point, and 
that the best writers could not be near so exact, con- 
cluded there was witchcraft in the case, and either actu- 
ally indicting him as a conjuror, or threatening to do so, 
extorted the secret. Hence the origin of the popular 
story of Dr. Faustus. 

II VOLUMES of DOMESDAY or DOOMSDAY 
BOOK ; the judicial book, or book of the survey of 
England ; an ancient record, made in the time of William 
the Conqueror, by his order, and with the advice of his 
parliament ; upon a survey or inquisition of the several 
counties, hundreds, tithings, &c. The design of the 
book is to serve as a register of the tenures of estates, 
and from which, decision is made whether lands be 
ancient demesne or not. It was begun in the year 1081, 
but not completed till 1087. 

Domesday book is still remaining fair and legible, 
consisting of two volumes, a greater and a less; the 
greater comprehends all the counties of England, except 
Northumberland, Cumberland, Durham, Westmorland, 
and part of Lancashire, which were never surveyed,- and 
except Essex, Suffolk, and Norfolk, which are in the 
lesser volume. 

This book was formerly kept under three different 
locks and keys ; one in the custody of the treasurer, and 
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the Others of the two chamberlains of the exchequer. It 
is now deposited in the chapter-house at Westminster. 

II CHIEF EGYPTIAN DEITIES. OSIRIS and 
ISIS are accounted in Mythology the principal deities of 
the Egyptians ; the former as the symbol or emblem of 
the sun, which was the first object of their idolatry ; and 
the latter as that of the moon ; and it is said that their 
names refer to those luminaries, since, in their language, 
Osiris denotes ^* one who sees clear ;" and Isis, << the 
ancient," an expression, which among them signified the 
moon. 

The Egyptians worshipped Isis as " the cause of 
abundance," attributing to her the inundations of the 
Nile* the source of fertility and plenty. 

II POWERS of ELECTRICITY. Electricity is 
the name of an unknown natural power, which produces 
a great variety of peculiar and surprising phenomena^ 
the first of which are supposed to have been observed in 
a mineral substance callea amber. 

The two electrical powers are analogous, yet contrary 
to each other, and are, in all cases of the production 
of electricity, as well as in the effects, to be found closely 
connected with each other ; the one is called vitreous, 
and the other resinous electricity. 

II SORTS of ECLIPSES. An Eclipse is the dis- 
appearance of a heavenly body, caused either by the in- 
terposition of an opake body between it and the observer, 
or by the loss of the reflected light of the sun. To the 
first class belong solar eclipses, and occultations of the 
fixed stars by the moon or planets ; to the second, lunar 
eclipses, and eclipses of the satellites of Jupiter. 

An eclipse of the sun is produced by the interposition of 
the moon between that luminary and the earth, for which 
reason it can never happen at any other time than at the 
conjunctions or new moons. The moon is incomparably 
less than the sun^ yet, from its nearness to us, its apparent 
diameter differs very little from that of the sun, and even 
sometimes exceeds it. Suppose an observer situated in the 
continuation of a straight line, that unites the centres of 
the sun and moon, he will see the former of these bodies 

c 2 
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eclipsed. If the apparent diameter of the moon sur- 
passes that of the sun, the eclipse will be total, and the 
observer will be entirely plunged in the cone of shade 
which is projected behind the moon ; if the diameters are 
equal, the point of the cone will terminate at the earth's 
surface, and there will be a momentary total eclipse. If 
the diameter of the moon be less than that of the sun, the 
observer will see a zone of the sun surrounding the moon 
like a ring, and the eclipse will be central and annular. 
And, lastly, if the observer on the earth's surface is 
not exactly in the line joining the centres, the eclipse 
may be partial, that is, a part of the solar disc may be 
hid, while the remaining part continues perfectly visible. 
Total eclipses, which are rare, are remarkable for the 
darkness which accompanies them, and which they spread 
over different parts of the surface of the earth, in the 
same manner as the shadow of a cloud carried by the 
winds sweeps over the mountains and the plains, de- 
priving them, for some instants, of the light of the sun. 
This total darkness, under favourable circumstances, may 
last about five minutes. 

The earth being an opake body, enlightened by the 
sun, it necessarily projects a shadow into the regions of 
space in a contrary direction : when it so happens that 
the moon, in the course of her revolution about the 
earth, falls into this shadow, she loses the sun's light, 
by which alone she is visible, and appears to us eclipsed, 

II DIVANS. In Turkey there are two sorts of Di- 
vans, that of the grand signior, called the council of 
state, which consists of seven of the principal ofHcers of 
the empire. The grand signior never gives audience to 
an^bassadors, except on Tuesday, on which day the 
divan is assembled. This council is held on the ground- 
floor of a square tower, which bears the same name! 
The vizir, the great judges of Europe and Asia, the 
grand treasurer, &c. &c. sit on the benches round tlie 
hall ; and above the seat of the vizir, facing the entrance, 
is a little window, grated, and raised about nine or ten 
feet, from which the grand signior may hear all that 
passes ; but where he cannot, as they would wish to have 
it believed, either be assassinated or assassinate. — The 
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Other divan is that of the grand vizir, formerly composed 
of six ordinary vizirs, or pachas with three tails, whose 
reputation for wisdom was not to be equivocal. The 
vizir asked their opinion when he thought it necessary. 
To this council were likewise admitted the mufti and the 
two kodileskers, when the law was to be consulted. 
Selim,. however, soon after his accession to the throne, 
composed this council of twelve persons, the most dis- 
tinguished by their office. The vizir and the mufti are 
the presidents of it ; the one in his quality of lieutenant- 
general of the empire for temporal affairs ; the other as 
vicar of the sultan, for the interpretation and depositary 
of the laws. The other ten members are the kiaya beu^ 
the reis-effendi, the tefterdar-effendif the teh^Ubi-effendu 
the tersana^emim, the tchiaoux-bachi, the two ex-reis- 
effendif and two ex-te/ierdars-effendu 

n CELEBRATED FACTIONS in ITALY. The 
Guelphs and Gibellins. 

These factions kept Germany and Italy in perpetual agi- 
tations for three centuries ; the Guelphs asserting the 
power of the see of Rome, and the Gibellins contending 
for the emperor's right of sovereignty. The account of 
their origin is very obscure ; but most writers affirm that 
they arose about the year IS^O, upon the Emperor Fre- 
deric II. being excommunicated by Pope Gregory IX. 

II CELEBRATED POLITICAL parties in England, 
called TORIES and WHIGS. 

During the unhappy war which brought King Charles I. 
to the scaffold, his adherents were called Cavaliers, and 
those of the parliament Round-heads, which two names 
were afterwards changed into those of Tories and Whigs. 
The Tories are said to have derived their name from a 
kind of robbers or banditti in Ireland, who kept on the 
mountains, or in the islands formed by the vast bogs in 
that country, called Tories, a cognomen still borne by 
them, with that of Rappare^s. The king's enemies accus- 
ing him of favouring a rebellion which broke out about 
that time in Ireland, gme his partisans the appellation 
of Tories : the Tories, on the other hand, to be even 
with their enemies, who were closely leagued with the 
Scots, gave them the name of Whigs, who, living in the 
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fields and woods, these unhappy fugitives had oflen no 
other subsistence for a long time than cow's milk ; Whig 
signifying whey. 

The Cavaliers or Tories had then principally in view 
the political interests of. the king, the crown, and the 
church of England; and the Round-heads, or Whigs, 
chiefly maintaining the rights and interests of the people 
and of Protestantism ; nor have the two factions yet lost 
their first views, though their first names are entirely 
disused* 

n ORDERS of TROUBADOURS. These were 
ancient poets of Provence, who wrote, set, and sang their 
own verses. 

The poetry of the first troubadours consisted of son- 
nets, pastorals^ songs, and satires ; the second class of 
troubadours compoi^ed and sang metrical romances of 
chivalrous adventures. 

About the middle of the twelfth century, these min- 
strels began to be esteemed throughout Europe : they 
flourished about two hundred and fifty years, viz. from 
about 1130 to 1382. Some authors make their numbers 
to have been seventy-six, and others ninety-six : among 
them was an emperor, Frederic I., and two kings, 
Richard L of England, and a kiilg of Arragon,. with a 
dauphin, several counts, &c. 

II COLLEGES of BUTCHERS ! r Among the an- 
cient Romans there were three kinds of established 
butchers, viz. two colleges, or companies, composed 
each of a certain number of citizens, whose office was to 
furnish the city with the necessary cattle, and to take 
eare of preparing and vending their flesh. One of these 
communities was confined at first to the providing of 
hogs, whence they were called suarii ; and the other 
were charged with cattle, especially oxen, whence they 
were called pecuarii, or hoarii. Under each of these 
was a subordmate class, whose office was to kill, prepare^ 
&c. called laniy and sometimes carnifices. Brissonius, 
Modius, and others mention a*^leasant way of selling 
meat, used for some ages among this people : the buyer 
was to shut his eyes, and the seller to hold up some of 
his fingers ; if the buyer guessed aright how many it was 
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the Other held up, he was to fix the price ; if he mis- 
took, the seller was to fix it. This custom was abolished 
by Apronius, prefect of Rome, who in lieu thereof intro- 
duced the method of selling by weight. 

n METHODS of manufacturing STOCKINGS,— 
by knUting and by xveaving. Anciently the only stock- 
ings in use were made of cloth or nulled stufi, sewed 
together on the legs, as may be seen in the portraits of 
King Henry VHI. ; but since the invention of the two 
above-mentioned methods, stockings have been made of 
wool, cotton, silk, thread, &c. Henry II. of France 
was the first who wore silk stockings, and the first occa- 
sion was at the wedding of his sister to the Duke of 
Savoy, in 1559. 

Dr. Howe}l, in his History of the World, relates that 
Queen Elizabeth, in 1561, was presented with a pair of 
black knit silk stockings, by her silk woman, Mrs. Mon- 
tague, and thenceforth she never wore cloth ones any 
more. The same author adds, that King Henry VIIL 
ordinarily wore cloth hose, except there came from Spain 
by great chance a pair of silk stockings. His son King 
Edward Vl. was presented with a pair of long Spanish 
silk stockings by Sir Thomas Gresham, and the present 
was then taken much notice of. Hence it should seem, 
that the invention of knit silk stockings originally came 
from Spain. Knitting was first practised in England in 
the third year of the reign of Elizabeth, 156L 

THE HISTORY of SHOES is more obscure. Bau- 
doin maintains that God in giving Adam skins of beasts 
to clothe him, did not leave him to go barefooted, but 
gave him shoes of the same matter ; that after raw skins, 
men came to make their shoes of rushes, broom, paper, 
flax, silk, wood, iron, silver, and gold ; -so different has 
their matter been. Nor was their form more stable, with 
regard either to the shape, colour, or ornaments ; they 
have been square, high, low, long, and quite even, cut, 
carved, &c. Pliny tells us, that one Tychius, of Boeotia, 
was the first who used shoes. 

Jienophon relates, that the ten thousand Greeks who 
had followed the young Cyrus, wanting shoes in their 
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retreat, were forced to cover their feet with raw skfn^, 
which occasioned them great inconveniences. 

The patricians among the Romans wore an ivory cre- 
scent on their shoes. Heliogabalus had his shoes covered 
over with a very white linen, in conformity to the priests of 
the sun, for whom he professed a very high veneration : 
this kind of shoe was called udo or odo. Caligula wore 
shoes enriched with precious stones. The Indians, like the 
Egyptians, wore shoes made of the bark of the papyrus. 
The Turks always put off their shoes, and leave them at 
the doors of the mosques. 

II KINDS of OILS. Oils are divided into two kinds, 
Jlxed oilsy and volatile or essential oils. Fixed oils are ob- 
tained hy pressure from the seeds of many vegetables, viz. 
almond, linseed, poppy, &c., and are compounds of carbon, 
hy drogen, and oxygen. They readily unite with the alkalies^ 
dissolve sulphur, and are extremely combustible. When 
distilled with nitric acid, they are decomposed, and oxalic 
acid is formed ; and if exposed to a steam of chlorine, 
they are rendered thick and tenacious like wax. 

Volatile oils are obtained from vegetables by distUla- 
tion. They possess a penetrating smell, are soluble in 
alcohol, unite with the idkalies with difficulty, and are vo- 
latilised at a moderate temperature; thus their adulter- 
ation: with fixed oils may easily be detected by dropping a 
a small portion on a piece of paper, and exposing it to a 
moderate heat ; if any mark remain, it is caused by a 
fixed oil. 

II CLASSES of ENGLISH TREES. Mr. Raydis- 
tmguishes the trees and shrubs of our native growth of 
England mto, I. Such as have their flovoer disjoined and 
remote from thejruit ; which are, — 

1. The nuciferous trees, or such as bear nuts ; as the 
walnut-tree, the hazel-nut-tree, the beech, the chesnut, 
and the common oak. 

2. Coniferous trees, or such as bear a squamous or 
scaly fruit, of a conical figure, and a woody or hard sub- 
stance, containing many seeds, which, when they are ripe, 
the cone opens or gapes in its several cells or partitions, 
and lets drop out. Of this kind are the Scotch firs, male 
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and female ; the pine, which in our gardens is called the 
Scotch fir ; the common alder-tree, and the birch-tree. 

These trees are also resiuiferous, by reason that coniferous 
treesaregenerally covered with a bark that abounds in resin. 

3. Bacciferous trees, are sucli as bear berries ; as the 
juniper and yew-tree. 

4. Lanigerous trees, or such as bear a woolly, downy 
substance ; as the blacky white, and trembling poplar, 
and willows and osiers of all kinds. 

5. Trees xohich bear their seeds (having an imperfect 
flower) in le<ify membranes and cases ; a^ the horn-beam 
or hard-beam, called in some places the horn-beech. 

II. Such as have their Jruits and Jloxvers contiguous ; 
which are either with the flower placed on the top of the 
fruit, or adhering to the base or bottom of the fruit. Of 
the former kind, some are pomiferous^ as apples and pears ; 
and some bacciferousy a^ the sorb or service-tree, the 
white-^thorn, or hawthorn, the wild rose, sweet-briar, cur- 
rants, the great bilberry-bush, honeysuckle, ivy, &c. 

The latter kinds are either such as have their Ji'uit moist 
and soft xvhen ripe, as 1, Pruniferous ones, whose fruit 
is pretty large and sofl, with a stone in the middle; as the 
black-thorn or sloe-tree, the black and white bullace-trec, 
the common wild cherry, the black cherry, &c. 

2. Bacciferous trees, as the strawberry-tree, common in 
the west of Ireland, mistletoe, water-elder, the dwarf or 
spurge laurel, the viburnum or wayfaring-tree, the dog- 
berry-tree, the sea black-thorn, the berry-bearing elder, 
the privet, barberry, common elder, the holly, the bram- 
ble, and the spindle-tree or prick-wood. 

Or such as have their Jruit dry when ripe ; as the blad- 
der-nut-tree, the box-tree, the common elm and ash, the 
maple, the gaule or sweet willow, common heath broom, 
dyer's weed, furze or gorse, and the lime-tree. 

II METHODS of COINING. The art of making 
money, called coining, has hitherto been chiefly performed 
by the hammer or the mill. The first method has been 
long generally disused, though it was the only one known 
till \j^e reign of Henry II. of France, when the coining- 
mill was invented by Antoine Brucher, a French engraver, 
and the first money was struck with it in that kingdom in 
the yesr 1553. The use of it continued there till 1585, 
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when in the 12th year of Henry III. it was laid aside on 
account of its great expense, in comparison of the coin- 
age with the hammer ; nor was it revived till the year 
1645, when by an edict of Louis XIV. it was established 
for perpetuity. Queen Elizabeth had milled money struck 
in England so early as the year 1562; but it did not con- 
tinue for more than ten years ; and the hammer was again 
adopted, as less expensive. This example was soon fol- 
lowed in France, till the subsequent success of the 
mill in England was probably the cause of its re-establish- 
ment in that kingdom in 1645. Briot, a French artist, 
failing to induce the government of France to adopt the 
use of the mill, came to England in 1623. 

The coinage of England is performed at a building on 
Tower-hill, connected with the Tower of London ; where 
there is a corporation for it, under the title of the Mint. 

Formerly there were here, as there are still in other 
countries, what we call the rights of seignorage and 
brassage ; but since the eighteenth year ofKing Charles XL 
there is nothing taken, either for the king or for the 
expenses of coining; it having been settled, by act of 
parliament, that all money should be struck at the public 
expense, so that weight is returned for weight to all per- 
sons who carry their gold and silver to the Tower. 

II KINDS of TAPESTRY, called tapestry of the 
*^ high ijoarp' and tapestry of the " loxjo xuarp,'' The dif- 
ference is rather in the manner of working it, than the work 
itself, which is, in effect, the same in both, only the looms^ 
and consequently the warps, are differently situated ; those 
of the low warp being placed flat, and parallel to the 
horizon, and those of the high warp being erected per^ 
pendicularly. 

The art of weaving tapestry was brought into England 
by William Sheldon, about the end of the reign of Henry 
VIII. : the invention came originally from the Levant. 
Some writers have supposed that the English and Flemish, 
who were the first that excelled in it, might bring the ^rt 
with them from some of the crusades, or expeditions 
against the Saracens. Accordingly, they say, that those 
two nations, who were the first to set on foot this noble 
and rich manufacture in Europe, which afterwards became 
one of the finest ornaments of palaces and churches, have? 
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at least the honour of being the restorersy if not the in-* 
ventors, of this curious and admirable art. 

In the reign of King James I., the manufacture of tapes- 
try was set up at Mortiake, in Surrey, by Sir Francis Crane. 
King James himself subscribed two thousand pounds to- 
wards the undertaking, and King Charles I. allowed him 
two thousand pounds a year for ten years. 

The first establishment of a tapestry manufactory at 
Paris was in the reign of Henry IV., in the year 1606 ; 
but this fell with the death of that prince. Under Louis 
XIV., the manufacture was retrieved by the care and 
address of the great M. Colbert, to whom is owing the 
establishment of the Gobelins, a royal tapestry manufac* 
tory, which has produced works of this kind scarcely 
inferior to the finest English and Flemish tapestry, either 
with regard to the design, the colours, or the strength. 

The tapestry of the Gobelins is made of pieces of a 
certain breadth only. There are men called rentrayeurs, 
or fine-drawers, who are employed in sewing or fine- 
drawing the several parts together, so that no seam is dis- 
cernible, but the whole appears as one design. 

The French have had three considerable tapestry ma- 
nufactories besides that of the Gobelins; the first at 
Aubusson, in Auvergne ; the second at Felletin, in the 
upper Marche; and the third at the Beauvois: they were 
all equally established for the high and low tvarvf but all 
laid aside the former, except that of the Gobehns. 

It DIVISIONS of GEOGRAPHY, called general and 
special, or universal and particular. 

Geography general, or universal, is that which considers 
the earth in general, without any regard to particular 
countries, or the affections common to the whole globe ; 
as its figure, magnitude, motion, land, sea, &c. And this 
may be subdivided into absolute geography, which respects 
the body of the earth itself, its parts and peculiar proper- 
ties, &c. ; relative, which accounts for the appearance and 
accidents owing to celestial causes ; and comparative, 
which explains those properties that arise from comparing 
different parts of the earth together. 

Geography, special or particular, is that which considers 
the constitution of the several particular regions or coun- 
tries, their bounds, figure, &c., with the mountains, forests, 
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ibines, waters, plants, and animals, &c, therein ; as also 
their climates, seasons, heat, weather, distance from the 
equator, &c. ; and their inhabitants, arts, foods, commodi- 
ties, customs, language, religion, policy, cities, &c. 
" Geography is very ancient, at least the special part 
thereof, for the ancient writers scarcely went beyond the 
description of countries. Of this kind is the geography 
we find in the books of Moses, written about the year 
1452 B. C, and that of Homer, in- his Iliad and Odyssey, 
who flourished, according to the Arundelian marbles, 907 
B.' C. The geographicfid knowledge we derive from He- 
rodotus, who flourished about about 445 years B. C, is 
very partial and imperfect. It chiefly relates to certain 
parts of Asia, and divers others unknown, as well as the 
northern and western parts of Europe, and also Africa^ 
Egypt and Lybia excepted. 

It appears that the early geographers, being destitute 
of mathematical instruments and of astronomicall observ* 
ations, began first to determine the situation of places 
according to climates ; and they were led to fix upon 
these climates from the form and colour of certain animal» 
which were to be found in those different countries. The 
appearance of negroes, or of those called by them Ethio*- 
pians, and of animals of the larger size, such, as the 
rhinoceros and elephant, suggested to them the line of 
division, where the limits of the torrid zone began to- 
wards the north, and terminated towards the south. This 
grosser manner of dividing their climates must be con- 
sidered as the flrst rude outline of geography, in the more 
illiterate ages of the world. However this be, the Chal- 
deans and Egyptians, who were distinguished by their 
skill in geometry and astronomy, were of course the first 
persons who paid any particular attention to geography ; 
and it is said that the first map was made by order of 
Sesostris L, who conquered Egypt. 

This Egyptian king, says Eustathius, in his epistle 
prefixed to his commentary on Dionysius, having tra- 
versed great part of the earth, recorded hi» march in maps, 
and gave copies of his maps not only to the Egyptians 
but to the Scythians, to their great astonishment. 

The Jews also seem to have had surveyors among them ; 
hence some have imagined that they had made a map of 
the Holy Land, when they gave the different portions 
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to the nine tribes at Shilob. And Josephus tells us that 
when Joshua sent out people from the different tribes to 
measure the land, he gave them as companions persons 
well instructed in geometry, whose skill would prevent 
their deviating from the truth. We may, therefore, rea- 
sonably presume, that a geometrical survey was then made 
of the Holy Land ; though we cannot absolutely determine 
whether their mensuration was only taken down in num- 
bers, or regularly projected and digested into a map. 

Besides the method of dividing countries by climates, 
the Egyptians and Babylonians adopted another, which was 
that of determining the situation of places, or their distance 
from the equator, by observing the length of their longest 
and shortest days. This they performed by means of a 
gnomon, erected upon a horizontal plan, by which they 
were enabled to measure the length or shortness of the 
shadow, in proportion to the height of the gnomon. 

From the days of Thales and his immediate successors, 
who flourished in the sixth century before Christ, geo- 
graphy seems to have received little improvement for 200 
years, till the establishment of the famous school of Alex- 
andria. 

It was a constant custom among the Romans, ader they 
had conquered and subdued any prownce, to have a map 
or painted representation thereof carrie'd in triumph, and 
exposed to the view of the spectators. Thus the Romans, 
as they were the conquerors, became the surveyors of the 
world. Every new war produced a new survey and itine- 
rary of the countries where the scenes of action occurred ; 
so that the materials of geography were accumulated by 
every additional conquest. 

Julius Caesar ordered a general survey to be made of 
the whole Roman empire, by a decree of the senate ^ 
selecting for this purpose persons well instructed in every 
branch of philosophy. The three surveyors were Zeno- 
doxus, Theodotus, and Poly cl it us, each of whom was ap- 
pointed to survey a different division of the empire. This 
survey commenced in the consulship of Julius Caesar and 
Marc Antony, in the year 44 B. C, and continued for 
twenty-five years one month and ten days, to the consul- 
ship of Sentius Saturninus and Lucretius Cinna, in the year 
19 B. C. 

Augustus was a distinguished patron and promoter of thi» 
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science, under whom Strabo published his geography^ 
The study was greatly encouraged also under Tiberias, 
Claudius, Vespasian, Domitian, and Adrian. 

The ages of barbarism succeeded the fall of the Roman 
empire, and the arts and sciences were obliged to seek 
refuge and protection from the Arabians and Orientalists 
in Asia ; the principal of whom, distinguished by their at- 
tention to geography, were Almamom, caliph of Babylon, 
and Abulfeda, a Syrian prince. After the revival of 
learning in Europe, and particularly during the last two 
centuries, geography has derived very considerable acces* 
sions from travels, voyages, and nautical and astronomical 
observations. 

n ASTRONOMICAL PILLARS of SETH. In 
what age or country the science of astronomy originated, 
or by whom it was gradually methodised and improved, is 
extremely uncertain ; but that various nations, at a very 
remote period, made observations of the most remarkable 
celestial phenomena, is well known. Josephus in his An- 
tiquities, speaking of the progress that had been made in 
astronomy by Seth and his posterity before the deluge, 
asserts that they engraved the principles of the science on 
two pillars, one bf stone, and the other of brick, called the 
pillars of Seth ; and that the former of these was entire 
in his time. He also ascribes to the antediluvians a 
knowledge of the astronomical cycle of 600 years, which 
Montucla thinks, with much greater reason, was an inven- 
tion of the Chaldeans : indeed, the greater part of authors 
agree in fixing the origin of astronomy either in Chaldea 
or in Egypt, both of which nations pretended to a very 
high antiquity, and equally claimed the honour of pro- 
ducing the first cultivators of this science. The Chaldeans, 
in particular, boasted of their temple, or prodigiously high 
tower of Belus, which is thought by some to have been 
an astronomical observatorv, and of their celebrated astro- 
ilomer and philosopher Zoroaster, whom they placed 
500 years before the destruction of Troy ; while the 
Egyptians, with similar ostentation, vaunted of their col- 
leges of priests, which were the depositories of every 
species of knowledge, and of the monument of Osyman- 
dyas, in which it is said there was a golden circle of 365 
cubits in circumference, and one cubic thick, divided inta 
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365 equal parts, according to the da^^s of the year, and 
containing the heliacal risings and settings of the stars for 
each day. 

The Greeks did not begin to cultivate astronomy till 
a long time afler the Egyptians, of whom they were the 
disciples. Thales the Milesian, and other Greeks, having 
travelled into Egypt, brought from thence the chief prin- 
ciples of the science. 

Among others who cultivated and improved astronomy, 
may be mentioned the celebrated Archimedes, who con- 
structed a kind of planetarium, or orrery, for representing 
the principal phenomena of the heavenly bodies. Hip- 
parchus ot Bithynia formed the first solar tables of which 
any mention is made ; and, though defective and erroneous, 
they are a monument of his genius. The successor of this 
great man was Ptolemy, who was born at Pelusium, in 
Egypt, in the beginning of the second centuryofChristianity, 
and was the first who undertook to reform the whole of this 
science, by establishing it upon a new foundation. The 
system he formed is known to be erroneous, but it lasted 
near 1400 years ; and even at this time, though it is entirely 
destroyed, his Almagest, considered as the depository of 
ancient observations, is one of the most precious relics of 
antiquity. 

In 147S was born Nicolaus Copernicus, the celebrated 
restorer of the old Pythagorean system of the world, which 
had been set aside ever since the time of Ptolemy. Co* 
pemicus wds a canon of Frawenberg ; in which peaceful 
retreat, afler 36 years of observation and meditation, he 
established his theory of the motion of the earth, with such 
new and demonstrative arguments in its favour, that it has 
gradually prevailed from that time, and is now universally 
received by the learned throughout Europe. 

Tycho Brahe, a Danish astronomer of the i6th cen- 
tury, made numerous important and useful discoveries* 
He proved, against the opinion that then prevailed, that 
comets are higher than the moon ; and from his observa- 
tions on this and the rest of the planets, the theories of 
their motions were afterwards corrected and improved. 

During this and the following century many important 
observations and discoveries were made, and several dis" 
tinguished astronomers flourished ; among whom may be 
mentioned Kepler, Galileo, Huygens, Hevelius, &c, ; but 
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towards the latter part of the 17th and the beginning of 
the 18th centuries practical astronomy seems to have 
languished; at the same time the theoretical part was 
carried to the highest degree of perfection by the immortal 
Newton, in his •* Principia." 

Dr. (afterwards Sir William) Herschel may be named 
as the most distinguished astronomer after Sir Isaac 
Newton. By this indefatigable observer we are made 
acquainted with a new primary planet belonging to our 
system, called the Georgium Sidus, attended by six satel- 
lites, which he discovered on the 13th of March, 1781, and 
which, being at twice the distance of Saturn from the Sun, 
has doubled the bounds formerly assigned to the solar 
system. We are also indebted to him for the discovery 
of two additional satellites to Saturn, of which the number 
is now seven, and many other important and valuable dis- 
coveries. 

II BRANCHES of ASTROLOGY, natural and jw 
. diciary. To the former belongs the predicting of natural 
effects; as the changes of the weather, winds, storms, 
hurricanes, thunder, floods, &c. 

Judiciary or judicial, which is commonly called simple 
astrology, is that which pretends to foretel moral events; 
i.e. such as have a dependence on the free will and agency of 
man, as if they were directed by the stars. This art, which 
owed its origin to the practice of knavery on credulity, 
and which the celebrated Mr. Briggs denominated a mere 
system of groundless conceits, is now universally explode(^ 
by tlie intelligent part of mankind. There was a time, 
however, when this science, frivolous and ridiculous as 
it may justly be denominated, furnished very powerful 
incentives to the study of astronomy. Without some 
knowledge of the motions and aspects of the stars, the 
astrologers would have been unable to draw their horo- 
scopes, and of course to read the fates of men in the face 
of the heavens. Accordingly Kepler observes, " that 
astrology is the foolish daughter of a wise mother, and that 
for 100 years past this wise mother could not ha,ve lived 
without the help of her foolish daughter ;" and he con- 
ceived that the study of astronomy had been greatly 
neglected ever since men ceased to apply themselvesu ta 
astrology. 10 
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It is not easy to trace the origin of this absurd science. 
Some say it was invented at Chaldea, and from thence 
transmitted to the Egyptians, Greeks, and Romans ; others 
ascribe it to the Egyptians, and that Cham was the in- 
ventor. But it is generally believed that we owe it to the 
Arabs. The Chaldeans and Egyptians, and, indeed, almost 
all- the nations of antiquity, were rnfatuated with the 
chimeras of astrology. Among the Arabians, and in the 
eastern courts, the truths of science could be recom- 
mended only by ignorance and folly ; and the astronomer 
would have been disregarded had he not debased his ho- 
nesty by the vain predictions of astrology. 

At Rome, the people were so infatuated with this art, 
that the astrologers, or, as they were called, the mathema- 
ticians, maintained their ground, in spite of all the edicts 
of the emperors to expel them from the city. 

II KINDS of SEALS used by the pope. The pope 
has two kinds of seals ; the first used in apostolical brief's, 
private letters, &c., called the fisherman's ring. This is a 
very large ring, on which is represented St. Peter drawing 
his net full of fishes. 

The other is used in bulls, representing St. Peter's head 
on the right, and that of St. Paul on the lefl, with a cross 
between the two : on the reverse are sometimes the pope's 
name and arms. 

The use of seals is very ancient, an instance of which 
occurs in Daniel, chap. vi. 17. But seals are still older 
than this; for Jezebel, in 1 Kings, chap.xxi., seals the orders^ 
she sent for Naboth's death with the king's ring. 

The ancient seals were all engraven on the collets, 
stones, &c. of rings ; and as the original use of rings was! 
only to be in readiness for the sealing of acts, instru- 
ments, &c., seals seem to be as ancient. 

Sealing rings were invented by the Lacedemonians, 
who, not content to shut their chests, armories, &c. with 
keys, added seals to them ; and to this end they first 
made use of worm-eaten wood, the impressions of which 
they took on wax, or soft earth ; but they afterwards found 
the art of engraving figures on rings, the impression of 
which they took in the same manner. 

In Moses's time the art of engraving, not only on metals 
but also on precious stones, was known. 
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Pliny observes, that in his time there were no seals used 
any where but in the Roman empire. At Rome they 
were absolutely necessary, insomuch that the testament 
was null and void without the testator's seal. 

In France, the custom anciently was, instead of Siigning 
instruments, to seal them, as appears from an infinity of 
charters, which are not signed at all ; the reason of which 
was, that in those days very few people could write. 

In England, the nrst sealed charter we find extant is 
that of Edward the Confessor, upon his founding of West- 
minster Abbey ; yet we read of seals in the MS. history 
of king. Ofia. Before the time of William the Conqueror, 
the English did not seal with wax, but only made a golden 
cross on the parchment, and sometimes an impression on 
a piece of lead, which hung to the grant with a silken 
string. 

The office of lord chancellor is, to this day, created 
by the mere delivery of the king's great seal into his cus- 
tody, without writ or patent. 

II SOLSTICES, called the (Bstival or summer solstice^ , 
and the hyemal or mnter solstice. The solstice is the 
time when the sun is in one of the solstitial points ; that 
is, when he is at his greatest distance from the equator, 
which is 23° 28', thus called, because he then appears to 
stand still, and not change his place in the degrees of the 
zodiac any way ; an appearance owing to the obliquity 
of our sphere, and to which those who live under the 
equator are strangers. 

The summer solstice is when the sun is in the tropic of 
Cancer, which is on the 21st of June, when he makes the 
longest day. 

The winter solstice is when he enters the first degree 
of Capricorn, which is on the 22d of December, when 
he begins to return towards us, and makes the shortest 
day. 

This is to be understood as in our hemisphere ; for in 
the southern, the sun's entrance into Capricorn makes the 
summer solstice, and that into Cancer the winter sol- 
stice. 

II SORTS of MAIL ARMOUR, chain mail and 
plate mail. 
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Chain mail is formed by a number of iron rings, each 
ring having four others inserted into it ; the whole exhi« 
biting a kind of net-work, with circular mesheSi every ring 
separately riveted. 

Plate mail consists ofa number ofsmall laminae of metal, 
commonly iron, laid one over the other, like the scales of 
a fish, and sewed down to a strong linen or leathern jacket, 
by thread passing through a small hole in each plate. 

The materials anciently used for making armour were 
exceedingly multifarious, depending, in some instances, 
upon the produce of the country in which it was fabri- 
cated, but more generally upon the judgment or experi- 
ence of the inhabitants. 

Among the more civilised nations, brass, iron, and other 
metals were preferred ; and in the time of Asiatic magni« 
ficence, even gold was not spared : on the other hand, the 
Lybians were clothed in tunics of leather. 

The military dress of the ancient Persians was composed 
of leather, and girt about the body with a leathern girdle. 
Some of the Asiatic Indians used a species of armour 
made with wood ; others plaited rushes upon each other, 
like mats, and worked them into the form of a thorax, or 
breast-plate. Herodotus mentions a people who inhabited 
the maritime parts to the westward of the Garamantes» 
who, " when they make war, wear the skins of ostriches 
instead of armour." 

The shield, the helmet, and the breast-plate may claim 
precedence of every other part of the ancient defensive 
armour ; the first from the obvious use of such an instru- 
ment, and the extensiveness of its service ; and the other 
two from the protection they afforded to the sources of 
life and sensation. 

The defensive armour of the Israelites consisted of a 
shield, a helmet, a military vest, a thorax or breast-plate, 
and belts of metal to gird upon the body beneath the 
breast-plate. It does not appear that they wore greaves 
or military boots for the defence of their legs, though 
greaves are mentioned as a part of the armour belonging 
to Goliath, the giant of Gath : they were also worn by 
other Asiatic nations, and at the siege of Troy by the 
Grecians in general. Homer frequently distinguishes his 
countrymen by the epithet of well-greaved or well-booted 
Grecians. 
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In the book of Exodus, Moses mentions a garment, 
which our translators considered a military one, and ac- 
cordingly have rendered it an habergeon^ that is, a short 
coat of mail. 

The Egyptian armour of defence for the person con- 
sisted of a brazen helmet and a thorax^ or a coat of linen, 
so plaited and folded as to resist the point of the enemy's 
weapon: the whole seems to have been formed of rolls of 
linen or cotton fastened together like the stockings of 
the Tyrolese. 

The Sarmatian cuirass, described by Pausanias, w;as 
very similar to our plate mail, " They take," says He, 
'' the hoofs of their horses, which they cleanse and polish, 
and then cut in little pieces like dragon's scales ; which 
done, they bore the scales, and afterwards sew them with 
the sinews of an ox or horse. The dragon's scale&f re- 
semble the divisions of a pine-apple when it is green.*' 

The cuirass covered the body before and behind; it 
consisted of two parts, a breast and a back-piece of iron, 
fastened together by means of straps and buckles. To 
the cuirass was buckled the armour for the shoulders 
and arms ; the first called '* pouldrons ;" the second 
" brasarts," or, corruptly in English, " bambraces.*' At 
the joint or bending of the arm the bambraces were cut 
obliquely ; the vacancies on the inside, when the arms 
were straightened, were covered by pieces of mail called 
" goussets," and afterwards by ^ contrivance of plates 
resembling hearts. The hands were defended by 
" gauntlets," of chain-mail, but more frequently of small 
plates of iron, riveted together in imitation of the 
lobster's tail, so as to yield to every motion of the hand. 

Mail armour maintained its ground from the invasion 
to the fifteenth century. Henry IV. is the last of our 
kings who appears in it on his great seal ; though plate 
armour was introduced here and in France as early as 
the fourteenth century. Plate armour was divided into 
pieces similar in form to the mail armour, and the names 
of the different pieces are nearly alike in both. Plate 
armour continued in use, with few variations, to the close 
of the seventeenth century, when the introduction of 
firelocks, with improvements of artillery, and a more 
active mode of warfare, superseded the incumbrances of 
heavy armour. Of all this furniture, scarce any thing is 
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now retained except the cuirass, and that is only par- 
tialiy used. 

The changes of our ancient armour may be best traced 
upon: sepulchral monuments. 

The application of armour to horses is as ancient as 
the time of Cyrus. The Sarmatian horses were covered 
with small plates like the scales of a fish, after the 
manner of their riders. The investing of horses with 
defensive armour was common enough in the middle 
ages, and was, perhaps, introduced into England by the 
Normans. It continued to the close of the sixteenth 
century. 

II EXTREMITIES of the HOLY LAND. The 
limits of the Holy Land are often expressed in Scripture 
by the terms '^ from Dan to Beer-sheba ;** Dan being the 
northern, and Beer-sheba the southern extremities of the 
land. 

The city of Beer-sheba was given by Joshua to the 
tribe of Judah, and afterwards transferred to Simeon. 
It derived its name from the well on which Abraham and 
Isaac ratified their alliance by an oath with Abimelech. 
It was distant south from Hebron 20 miles, and had a 
Roman garrison in the time of Eusebius and Jerome. 

Dan became infamous for the calf set up by Jeroboam. 
When the Romans took this city, they gave it the name 
of Paneas, and bestowed it on Philip, the son of Herod, 
who called it Csesarea Philippi. 

II GREAT CAPTIVITIES of the JEWS. These 
people experienced many captivities ; but the most signal 
were those of Israel and Judah, under the sovereigns of 
these kingdoms, after they were separated, B. C. 9759 
denominated the Assyrian and Babylonish, 

The Assyrian captivity, which comprehended that of 
the ten tribes, commenced in the reign of Pekah, king of 
Israel, B. C. 740, when Tiglath-Pileser, king' of Assyria, 
took several cities of Israel, and carried away captives, 
principally from the tribes of Reiiben* Gad, and the half 
tribe of Manasseh. In the sixth year of Hezekiah, king 
of Judah, and ninth of Hoshea, king of Israel, B. C. 721, 
Shalmaneser, king of Assyria, took and destroyed Samaria, 
after a siege of three years, transplanted those of the ten 
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tribes that had been spared by his father Tiglatb-Pileser 
to NineVeh and the provinces beyond the Euphrates, 
atid thus dispersed them among the Gentiles. Moreover, 
in the twenty-second year of Manasseh, king of Judah, 
B. C. 676, Esarhaddon, or Assardinus, king of Assyria 
and Babylon, made the last deportation of the Israelites, 
and planted others in their stead ; and in the same expe- 
dition, probably, took Manasseh captive, and carried him 
to Babylon. 

The Babylonish captivity comprehended that of the 
kingdom ot Judah, or of the two tribes of Judah and 
Benjamin, who adhered to the house of David, and lasted 
70 years. 

II BRANCHES of ENAMELLING. By the custom 
of trade, rather than from any principle of utility, en- 
amelling is divided into two branches, viz. dial-plate 
enamelling, and transparent enamelling. The former 
includes the manufacture of watch and clock plates, with 
fluxed plates for enamel painting ; the latter comprehends 
the enamelling of watch-cases, brooches, pins, and other 
bijoux : latterly, the making of these lesser articles has 
grown into disuse in this country. 

The art of enamelling is of great antiquity, but of un- 
known origin. That it was practised by the Egyptians 
is evident, from the remains that have been observed on 
the ornamental envelopes of mummies. From them it 
probably passed to the Greeks, and afterwards to the 
Romans, who appear to have introduced the art into this 
country, as various Roman antiquities have been dug up 
in diflPerent parts of Britain in which enamels have formed 
portions of the ornaments. That the Britons received 
the art from their conquerors may be conjectured from 
the circumstance of enamelled trinkets having been 
found in British barrows. That the Saxons practised it is 
certain, from the jewel found at Athelney, in Somerset- 
shire, and now preserved at Oxford ; which jewel, as ap- 
pears by the inscription, was made by command of the 
great Alfred. The gold cup given by King John to the 
corporation of Lynn, in Norfolk, proves that the art was 
not lost under the Normans, for the sides of that cup 
are embellished with various figures, whose garments are 
partly composed of coloured enamels. The tomb of 
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Edward the Confessor in Westminster Abbey, constructed 
in the reign of Henry III., was also ornamented with 
enamels, pieces of which still remain. The beautiful 
crozier of the celebrated William of Wykeham, of the 
time of Edward III., may be also adduced as exhibiting 
some curious specimens of the applications of this art ; 
and other examples might be pointed out of its pro- 
gressive descent to our own age. 
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Ill CLASSES of CANONICAL BOOKS. These 
are, the Law, the Prophets, and the Psalms; and aeain, 
the Historical, Epistolary, and Prophetical, in the New 
Testament. The historical are the four Gospels and the 
Acts of the Apostles. The epistolary books are those to 
which the title of epistle is always prefixed. Of the 
prophetical class there is only one book, that of the 
Apocalypse, or Revelation of St. John. 

Ill CREEDS or BELIEFS. These are, the Athana- 
sian, the Nicene, and the Apostles* Creed. 

III ARTICLES of the LUTHERAN CHURCH. 
These are, first, that the Holy Scriptures are the only 
source whence we are to draw religious sentiments, 
whether they relate to faith or practice; second, that 
justification is the effect of faith, exclusive of good 
works, purely in obedience to God, and not in order to 
our justification ; third, that no man is able to make 
satisfaction for his own sins. 

Ill DIVISIONS of CHRONOLOGY. These are, 
ancient, middle, and modern. In the ancient chro- 
nology it will be found there were 4000 years from the 
creation to the redemption of man, and that Noah and 
his family were miraculously preserved in the ark, 1650 
years after Adam's creation. The 235d years which 
passed from that time to our Saviour's birth, may be 
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thus divided. There have been four monarchies : the 
first three are included in ancient chronology. 

First, the Assyrian empire, founded by Nimrod 2059» 
ended under Sardanapalus in 820, endured 1239 years. 
The Median, though not accounted one of the four great 
monarchies, being conquests of rebels in the Assyrian 
empire, comes in here for about 200 years. 

Second, the Persian empire, which began under Cyrus, 
538, ended in Darius, 331, lasted a little more than 200 
years. 

Third, the Grecian empire, begun under Alexander the 
Great, in 336, was soon afler his death dismembered by 
his successors ; but the different parcels into which 1;hey 
divided it were possessed by their families until the 
famous Cleopatra, the last of the race of Ptolemy (one 
of Alexander's captains), who reigned in Egypt, was 
conquered by Julius Caesar about half a century before 
Christ, which is a term of about 300 years. 

Middle chronology contains about 800 years from the 
birth of our Saviour, and from within 50 years of the rise 
of the Roman empire, to Charlemagne, who died in 814. 
He was king of France, and after having subdued the 
Saxons, repressed the Saracens, and established the 
temporal dominions of the pope by a grant of considerable 
territories, was elected Emperor of the West, and pro- 
tector of the church. The date of this event nearly cor- 
responds with that remarkable period of our English 
history, the union of the Heptarchy, or seven kingdoms, 
under Egbert, which took place in 828. 

Modern chronology embraces the time from the death 
of Charlemagne to the present period. Among the most 
remarkable events may be mentioned the conquest of 
England by the Normans ; the Crusades ; the discovery of 
America by Columbus ; the Reformation ; and the French 
Revolution, whence arose that scourge of Europe, Na- 
poleon Buonaparte, who, after subjugating nearly the 
whole Continent, and sacrificing almost innumerable 
lives, was himself overtaken by retributive justice, and 
died a captive on the island of St. Helena. 

m PERIODS of MAN'S AGE. When Servius Tullius 
classed the Roman people, he divided their ages into 
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three periods; childhood to IT^ youth to 46, and old age 
to the end of life. 

Ill PUNIC WARS. The first Punic war, which 
commenced in the year B. C. 264, arose from the follow- 
ing circumstances. Some Campanian soldiers, who had 
belonged to the army of Agathocles, were kindly received 
at Messina, as they were leaving Sicily and embarking 
for their own country. With atrocious ingratitude and 
perfidy, they took occasion, in the night, either to expel 
or assassinate all the men ; afler which they married their 
wives, seized their effects, and remained sole masters of 
that important city, and gave it the name of Mamertina. 
In imitation of them, and by their assistance, a Roman 
legion treated in the same cruel manner the city of 
Rhegium, which lay directly opposite to Messina on the 
' other side of the strait. These two perfidious cities con- 
curring and mutually supporting each other, became 
formidable to their neighbours. Messina in particular, 
being very powerful, gave great umbrage and uneasiness 
both to the Syracusans and the Carthaginians, who pos- 
sessed one part of Sicily. The Romans, after the de- 
parture of Pyrrhus, determined to punish therevolters at 
Rhegium ; and for this purpose they took the city, killed 
most of the inhabitants in the attack, and carried about 
300, who survived, to Rome, where they were scourged, 
and publicly beheaded in the forum. By this sanguinary 
execution the Romans wished to testify to their allies 
their own innocence and integrity. Rhegium was then 
restored to its lawful possessors. The Mamertines were 
thus considerably weakened ; and while they were con- 
certing measures for their own safety, they disagreed 
among themselves, so that one party surrendered the 
citadel to the Carthagim'ans, and the other called the 
Romans to their assistance, and resolved to put them In 
possesision of the city. Thus commenced the first Punic 
war. Although the Roman senate declined to take part 
with the Mamertines, the people determined to assist 
thetQf and with this view the consul Appius Claudius 
crossed the strait with his army, and partly by force and 
pardy by stratagem drove the Carthaginians from the 
citadel* and obtained possession of the city. This was 
the first expedition that the Romans made out of Italy. 

D 
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Notwithstanding the different defeats of the Carthaginiana, 
the Romans saw that while they maintained the do- 
minion of the sea it would not be in their power to 
drive them out of Sicily ; they therefore now formed the 
first design of having a fleet, and of disputing with the 
Carthaginians the empire of the sea. At this time they 
had not a single vessel which they could call their own, 
but they applied themselves with such ardour and in- 
dustry, that in two months they built 100 five-oared and 
20 three-oared gallies ; and after some time spent in exer- 
cising the rowers, their fleet put to sea under the consul 
Duilius, and sailed in quest of the enemy. The Romans 
coming up with the Carthaginians near the coast of 
Mylse prepared for an engagement ; and availing them- 
selves of a grappling instrument called corvus, or crow, 
they were enabled to board the enemies' ships and come 
to a close fight. The Carthaginian fleet consisted of 
130 sail, under the command of Hannibal. At first the 
Carthaginians despised their enemies, but when they saw 
the above-mentioned engines raised on the prow of ev^ 
one of their ships, and found that they were thrown forcibly 
into their vesselis so as to grapple them in spite of all resist- 
ance, they were not a little astonished. Being thus com- 
pelled to fight as if they had been on land, they wexe 
unable to sustain^ the attack, of the Roman vessels, which 
produced great slaughter among the Carthaginians, and 
the loss of 80 vessels. This unexpected victory raised 
the spirits of the Rbmans, and extraordinary honouis 
were conferred, on Duilius as the first Roman to whom a 
naval triumph, was decreed. Af^er several maritime 
conflicts, in which' the advantage was sometimes on one 
side and sometinaes on? the other, the Romans determtned 
to combat the Carthaginians in their own countnr, and 
both prepared for a decisive engagement. The Koman 
fleet consisted of 850 gallies, on board of which weee 
140,000 men, and the Carthaginian squadron consisted of 
350 sail, and about 150,000 men. The battle was eoa- 
ducted oo both sides with great skill and valour: the 
Romans lost 24 gallies, but the Carthagmians, who mxe 
entirely defeated, had 30 sunk and 63 taken hj tbe 
victors. Afler this action the Carthaginian chief made 
proposals of peace to the Romans, with a view of dircitiiig 
them from the African expedition, but the Romans »• 
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jected the proposal and sailed for Africa* and with a 
powerful army landed without opposition at Clypea. 
Regulus the Roman commander committed great ravages 
along the sea-coasts, and even penetrated into the heart 
of the country. Having laid siege to Ades, a fortress of 
great consequence to Carthage, the Carthaginians ad- 
vanced to meet him; an encounter ensued, and the 
Carthaginians were defeated with the loss of 1 7,000 men 
and 18 elephants. Regulus after this action burnt all the 
open places and conquered 73 towns. Utica and Tunis 
were both obliged to submit, and nothing seemed now to 
remain but the siege of Carthage itself. To complete 
the misfortunes of the Carthaginians, the Numedians 
entered their territories, and committed such dreadful 
devastations that a famine seemed to be inevitable. The 
African nations, likewise, more immediately subject to 
Carthage, being weary of the Carthaginian yoke, joined 
the Romans. Regulus offered peace, but the terms were 
so humiliating that the Carthaginians resolved to suffer 
any extremities rather than submit. At this moment of 
alarm and danger Xantippus, a Lacedemonian, of great 
bravery and military skill, with a body of Greek mercen- 
aries, arrived at Carthage. He taught them to form all 
the evolutions and movements of the military art ac- 
cording to the Lacedemonian manner. The Carthaginians, 
80 instructed and inspirited, thought themselves in- 
vincible under Xantippus, and boldly advanced to meet 
their enemies. Regulus had become vain and confident, 
and by his misconduct occasioned the total ruin of his 
army. Xantippus either put to the sword or took pri- 
Boners all except 2000 men who broke his riglu wing, 
and made their escape to Clypea. In this battle 8O0 
Carthaginians were slain, and on the side of the Romans 
the number of those who fell in the battle and pursuit 
amounted to 13,000* Regulus himself with 500 of his 
men were taken prisoners and carried to Carthage, where 
all were treated with great humanity except Regulus, 
who in his prosperity had so insulted the Carthaginians, 
that he is said to have been confined in a dungeon with 
austenance barely sufficient to keep him alive, and a 
huge dephant, at the sight of which animal be was always 

geatly terrified, was constantly placed near him. The 
omans and Carthaginians fougot another great i^ival 
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and several land battles, generally in favour of the 
Romans, and in the year B. C. 241 the first Punic war 
.was concluded. 

The regret of the Carthaginians, for having so tamely 
given up Sicily, by the treaty which terminated the first 
Punic war ; the injustice and violence of the Romans^ 
who took advantage of the troubles excited in Africa, to 
dispossess the Carthaginians of Sardinia and to impose 
a new tribute on them ; and the success and conquests of 
the latter in Spain, are said to have caused the violation 
of the treaty, and broiaght about the second Punic tvar. 

In this war, which commenced in the year B. C. 218, 
the Carthaginians in turn became invaders. Hannibal 
left his winter-quarters at New Carthage early in the 
spring, with an army consisting of 100,000 men, of whom 
12,000 were horse,^ and about 40 elephants. In this 
expedition he met with powerful and frequent opposition, 
particularly at the passage of the Rhone, where the Gauls 
had assembled all their forces. Having accomplished 
this arduous and difficult enterprise, he continued his 
march through the middle of Gaul, moving northwards, 
in order to avoid Scipio, and reserve his army till he 
reached Italy. During his progress through the country 
of the Allobroges, he was chosen umpire between two 
brothers who disputed their right to the kingdom. 
Brancus, the elder brother, having been reinstated by 
Hannibal in his dominions,^ furnished his whole army witn 
provisions, clothes, and arms, and escorted him to the 
foot of the Alps. In the prosecution of his march to the 
summit of the Alps he encountered many difficulties. 
The sight of these mountains, which seemed to touch the 
skies, covered with snow, and exhibiting scarce any thing 
to the eye but a few tottering cottages scattered on the 
sharp tops- of inaccessible rocks, not a little intimidated 
his troops. The meagre flocks almost perished with 
Qold> and hairy savages, with fierce aspects, renewed also 
the terror which the distant prospect of this ridge of 
mountains had raised, and struck a prodigious damp on 
the hearts of the soldiery. 

. Hannibal's whole army was brought to the verge of 

destruction by the deception practised on him by some 

; Gallic guides,, who; led him into a deep pass out of which 

JhejT thought it impossible for him to escape* However, 
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by the wise disposition of his forces, the assistance of his 
elephants, and the bravery of his infantry, who greatly 
distinguished themselves, he dispersed the enemy and 
surmounted every other difficulty, reacliing the top of 
^ the mountains on the ninth day trom his beginning the 
* asc^it. It should be observed that Hannibal was in great 
measure indebted to the elephants for escaping all the 
disasters the enemy threatened him with ; for wherever 
these huge animals appeared, the Gauls were struck with 
such terror, that they immediately fled with precipitation. 
Hannibal halted two days on the summit of the Alps, to 
refresh his wearied troops, which were greatly dispirited 
by the snow that had lately fallen, In order to animate 
them to make aaother effort with alacrity, from one of 
the highest hills he gave them a prospect of the fruitful 
plains watered by the Po ; he likewise pointed towards 
the place where Rome stood, which he assured them a 
battle or two would make them masters of, and conse- 
quently put a glorious period to all their toils. They pur- 
suedtheir march, but the difficulty and danger increased 
in proportion as they approached nearer the end of the 
descent: they came at last to a path naturally very steep 
and craggy, which being rendered impracticable by the 
late falling of the earth, terminated in a frightful precipice 
above a thousand feet deep. In short, Hannibal found it 
would be impossible to accomplish his design without cut- 
ting a way in the rock itself, through which his men, horses, 
and elephants might pass ; and this with immense labour 
he effected. Approaching, therefore, gradually, the In- 
subrian foot of the Alps, he detached some parties of his 
horse to forage, there appearing now some spots of 
pasture where the ground was not covered with snow. 
In order to open and enlarge the path, large trees were 
felled and piled round the rock, after which fire was set 
to them. 

At length Hannibal gained the fruitful plains of Insu- 
bria, where, in reviewing his army, he found that, in five 
months and a half's march, he had lost by sickness, de- 
sertion, fatigue, and various engagements, 30,000 foot 
and SOOO horse. The distance Hannibal had marched his 
army was about a thousand English miles. 

Upon Hannibal's arrival in Italy, he marched against the 
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Taurini, who had refused to enter into alliance with him ; 
and having encamped before Taurinum, the chief city, he 
carried it in three days, and put all who opposed him to 
the sword. This so terrified the Gauls, that they surren- 
dered at discretion. 

Hannibal pursuing his course, engaged and defeated^ 
several times, Scipio, Sempronius, Fl^minius, &c. carrjring 
all before him ; till Fabius, a discreet commander, being 
sent from Rome, gave Hannibal to understand, that the 
Romans, instructed by their defeats, had chosen a general 
capable of opposing him. 

Fabius being recalled to Rome, left the command of 
the army to Minucius, his general of horse, with orders to 
observe the motions of Hannibal, at a proper distance, 
but on no account to engage him. Minucius, however, 
disregarded this prudential advice, and being drawn into 
action by the Carthaginian general, sustained a signal de- 
feat on the plains of Cannae. * 

Whilst Hannibal was making conquests in Italy, the 
Carthaginian affairs in Spain, in consequence of the defeat 
of Asdrubal by Scipio, began to wear an unpromising as- 
pect. Scipio took Honosca by storm, and levelled it with 
the ground, proceeded to New Carthage, laid waste the 
adjacent territory, and set fire to the suburbs of that city. 

After the battle of Cannae, Hannibal made Capua his 
winter -quarters. In this city, which was celebrated for 
its luxury and dissipation, the rough and invincible soldiers 
of the Carthaginian general were metamorphosed, by 
pleasure and indolence, into soft minions, never afterwards 
fit to cope with the Romans in the field. From this period 
Hannibal's affairs took another turn. Marcellus, first as 
praetor, and afterwards as consul, contributed very much 
to this revolution. He harassed Hannibal's army on 
every occasion, seized upon his quarters, forced him to 
raise sieges, and even defeated him in several engage- 
ments ; so that he was called the Sword of Rome, as 

* In this contest the slaughter was so great, that not less than 
40,000 Romans were killed ; and as an evidence of t|ie greatness of 
tlie victory, Hannibal sent to Carthage three bushels of goid rings that 
had been taken from nearly 6000 Roman knights slain in the battle. 

Some authors say the consuls Terentius and Emilius were in this 
engagement. 
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Fabius had before been named its Buckler. But what 
most affected the Carthaginian general was to see Capua 
besieged by the Romans. To preserve his reputation 
among bis allies, he flew to its relief, attacked and de- 
feated the Romans in several engagements ; but all his 
measures to this effect were frustrated, and to cause a 
diversion, he marched his army hastily towards Rome. 
Fabius and Hannibal having drawn up their armies before 
the cityy were preparing for a decisive battle, of which 
Rom'e was to be the recompence : a violent storm obliged 
them to separate. When they again repeatedly rallied, 
the same impediment to action occurred, so that Hannibal 
believing something supernatural in the event, said that 
** sometimes his own will, and sometimes fortune, would 
not suffer him to take Rome." At length he retired, and 
in his march plundered the rich temple of the goddess 
Feronia. 

The defeat of Asdrubal, who was marching to the assist- 
ance of his brother Hannibal, completely ruined all the 
measures, and blasted all the hopes of the Carthaginian, 
with regard to Italy. The passage of the Alps had given 
Asdrubal very little trouble; the way having been pre- 
viously cleared by his brother, and all nations being dis- 
posed to receive him. When Asdrubal found he had 
arrived too late to render his brother any service, he 
sounded a retreat, and his army began to march in great 
disorder. Whilst he was preparing to cross the river 
Metaurus, the army of the enemy came up with him, and 
in this extremity it was impossible to avoid an engage- 
ment. Tlie battle that ensued was long and obstinate, 
and Asdrubal distinguished himself by his self-possession 
and valour. At length, when victory was declared for 
the Romans, being unable to survive the loss of so many 
thousand men, who had quitted their country to follow 
his fortune, be rushed at once into the middle of a Ro- 
man cohort, and there died in a manner worthy of the 
son of Hamilcar, and brother of Hannibal. This was the 
most bloody battle that the Carthaginians had fought 
during this war, and may be looked upon as a reprisal for 
the battle of Cannes. The Carthaginians lost 55,000 men, 
and 6000 were taken prisioners. The Romans, whose loss 
was 8000, were so weary of killing, that some person tell^ 
ing Livius that he might very easily cut to pieces a body 
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of the enemy who were flying, rephed, " It is fit that= 
some should survive, to carry the news of this defeat to. 
the Carthaginians." The head of Asdrubal being thrown, 
into Hannibal's camp informed him of his brother's fate ; 
and perceiving by this cruel stroke the fortune of his. 
country,said, "Itisdone: Ishall no longer send triumphant 
messages to Carthage : in losing Asdrubal, I have lost, at. 
once, all my hopes, and all my good fortune.*' He retired 
with his army to the extremity of the country of the Bru- 
tians, and afterwards found it very difficult to subsist, no 
provisions being sent to them from Carthage, 

Hannibal received orders to return home, and, turning 
•his eyes wishfully to Italy, accused the gods and men of 
his misfortunes, and called down a thousand curses upon 
himself, for not having marched his soldiers directly to 
Rome after the battle of Cannae, whilst they were still, 
reeking with the blood of its citizens. 

Scipio, at the head of an immense army, crossed over to 
Africa, and made that country the seat of war, defeating 
the Carthaginians every where, and devastating their coun-. 
try. Hannibal, on his return, turned his thoughts to peace^ 
and flattered himself, that being at the head of a powerful 
army, and the fate of arms still appearing uncertain, he 
would be able to obtain an honourable one. He, therefore, , 
solicited an interview with Scipio, which was agreed to,. 
and they met; but it proving ineffectual, they separated,- 
with a resolution to decide the fate of Carthage by a 
general battle, which was fought on the plains of Zama, 
about five days* march from Carthage, in the year B. C. 
202. The Carthaginians, after a very long, obstinate fight, 
were obliged to fly, leaving 20,000 men on the field of 
battle, and the like number of prisoners were taken by the 
Romans. Hannibal escaped in the tumult, and entering 
Carthage owned that he was irrevocably defeated,, and 
that the citizens had no alternative but to accept peace 
on any terms. Accordingly a peace, terminating the 
second Punic tvar, was concluded between the Romans and 
the Carthaginians, upon the following conditions dictated 
by Scipio : ** That the Carthaginians should continue free, 
and preserve their laws, their territories, and the cities 
they possessed in Africa before the war ; that they should 
deliver up to the Romans all deserters, slaves, and captives, 
belonging to them ; all their ships except ten triremes ; aU. 
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their tame elephanto, and that they should not train up 
any more for war ; that they should not make war out of 
Airica* nor even in that country, without first obtaining 
leave for that purpose from tne Roman people ; that 
they should restore to Masinissa all they had dispossessed 
either him or his ancestors of; that they should furnish 
money and corn to the Roman auxiliaries ; that they 
should pay to the Romans 1 0,000 Euboic talents of silver 
(£l,750,(XX)) in fifty annual payments, and give 100 
hostages^ who should be nominated by Scipio. 

The article which required the Carthaginians to restore 
to Masinissa all he possessed before the war soon led them 
into another dispute. Sy phax and Masinissa were both 
kings in Numidia, but occupied different parts of that 
country. The subjects of the former were called Masesuli : 
those of the latter, Massyli, but tlie name of Numidians 
was common to both. Their principal strength consisted 
in their cavalry ; and they always rode without saddles, 
and some even without bridles. A contest having occurred 
between these two princes, in the progress of which Sy- 
phax was defeated and captured, the dominions of this 
prince were bestoweed upon Masinissa, and the Cartha- 
ginians were obliged to restore all he possessed before. 
Masinissa had likewise seized part of a fertile territory, 
situated towards the sea-side, near the lesser Syrtis, which 
had been accustomed to pay tribute to the Carthaginians. 
Appeals were made to Rome, but the contest remained 
imdecided, though it was evident the Roman senate 
favoured Masinissa. In the course of time the Cartha- 
ginians farther remonstrated against the encroachments of 
the Numidian prince, and complained to the senate, that 
besides the land at first contested he had dispossessed them 
of upwards of seventy towns and castles. They also stated 
that they were restricted JBrom seeking address by the 
above-mentioned article of the last treaty. While the 
Romans returned assurances, apparently impartial, they 
secretly encouraged Masinissa: a deputation was sent 
from Rome to settle the dispute, and Cato was one of the 
commissioners. The deputies having visited .Carthage, 
expressed their astonishment, that auer the calamities it 
had sustained it should again have risen so soon to such 
a pitch of grandeur. When the members of the senate 
rejQsiyed this intelligence from their deputies, they de- 

D 5 
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clared, that Rome could never be in safety so long as 
Carthage should subsist. From this time, whatever affair 
Was debated in the senate, Cato always added the following 
words to his opinion : ** I conclude, that Carthage olight 
to be destroyed." At this time divisions broke out in 
Carthage : forty citizens were sent into banishment, and 
the exiles withdrew to the court of Masinissa, who s^it 
his sons to Carthage. But the gates of the city were shot 
against them, and one of them was pursued by Hamilcari 
one of the generals of the republic : this gave occasion to 
a new war : armies were levied on both sides ; and a battle 
was fought in the presence of the younger Scipio, in which 
the Carthaginians were vanquished. Reduced to the 
greatest extremity by famine and the plague, the Cartha* 
ginians surrendered to Masinissa, promising to deliver up 
the deserters, to pay him 5000 talents of silver in fif^ 
years, and to restore the exiles notwithstanding the oaths 
by which they had' bound themselves to the contrary, 
lliey al] submitted to the ignominious ceremony of passing 
under the yoke, which was a kind of gallows made by two 
forked sticks standing upright, with a spear laid acrosSy 
under which vanquished enemies were obliged to pass; and 
of 58,000 men, very few returned to Carthage. 

Thus humbled and distressed, the Carthaginians re* 
newed their application to Rome, but their deputies 
returned without satisfaction. At Rome disputes arose 
between Cato and Scipio Nasica, with respect to the 
measures which were proper to be pursued. Cato deli- 
vered a speech, in which he descanted on the powerful 
and prosperous state of Carthage ; and throwing down 
some African figs, which the senators admired for their 
size and beauty, said, '< Know that it is but three days 
since these figs were gathered, such is the distance 
between the enemy and us." Nasica, on the contrary, 
was of opinion, that the Carthaginians were too weak to . 
subdue the Romans, and too powerful to be viewed in It 
contemptible light. The senate, however, resolved to 
-declare war against the Carthaginians, committing the 
conduct of it to the two consuls, Manilius and L. Mar* 
cius Censorinus, and giving them secret orders not to 
end the war but in the destruction of Carthage. To 
them was committed a considerable fleet, on board of 
which were 80>000 foot and about 4000 horse. T^us 
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on one side, and Manilius on the other. Scipio, after- 
wards surnamed Africanus, was then a tribune in the 
army, and distinguished himself above the rest of the 
officers, by his prudence and bravery. The besieged, 
though thus powerfully assailed, were recovering their 
spirits in consequence of some advantages which they 
had gained. Their troops increased, and they obtained 
an accession of allies. This news occasioned some, 
uneasiness at Rome, but the fame of Scipio had also 
arrived in the city ; and when he appeared in the assem- 
bly as a candidate for the aedileship, a general persua- 
sion prevailed, that he was designed by the gods to end 
the third Punic war, as the first Scipio, his grandfather 
by adoption, had terminated the second. Instead, there- 
fore, of granting hini the aedileship, for which he was a 
candidate, they for once disregarded the laws, and con- 
ferred upon him the consulship, assigning him Africa for 
his province. As soon as Scipio had completed his 
recruits, he set out for Utica, and on his arrival revived 
the spirits of the soldiers. Having ordered bis troops 
' to provide themselves with axes, levers, and scaling lad- 
ders, he led them, in the dead of the night, and without 
the least noise, to a district of the city called Megara, 
the gates of which they broke down. Scipio entered 
it immediately after, and drove the enemy out of that 
post ; who, terrified at this unapprehended assault, and 
imagining that the whole city was taken, fled into 
the citadel, whither they were followed even by those 
forces that were encamped without the city, who aban- 
doned their camp to the Romans, and thought it neces- 
sary to fly into a place of security. At day-break 
Asdrubal perceiving the ignominious defeat of his^troops, 
in order to be revenged of the Romans, and at the 
same time to deprive the inhabitants of all hopes of 
accommodation and pardon, brought all the Roman pri-* 
soners on the walls in the sight of the whole army. 
There he put them to the most exquisite tortures, 
putting out their eyes, cutting off their noses, ears, ^ 
and fingers ; tearing their skin with iron rakes or har-« 
rows, and throwing them headlong from the top of the 
battlements. This inhuman treatment filled the Car-. 
thaginians with horror ; however he did not spare even^ ..^ 
them, but: murdered many senators who had beeo^^^ 
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brave as to oppose his tyranny. Scipio burnt the camp 
which had been abandoned, and built a new one for his 
troops. He cut off all provisions from the besieged, 
thus producing a famine, which soon raged through the 
city. He then terminated his campaign ; but during the 
winter-quarters he endeavoured to overpower the enemy's 
troops without the city, and in one action cut to pieces 
about 70,000 of them, soldiers and peasants. Early in 
the spring, Scipio attacked at the same time the harbour 
called Cothon and the citadel. In the progress of this 
business a dreadful slaughter took place for six days, 
but on the seventh day, when it was expected the siege 
would have continued much longer, there appeared a 
company of men, in a suppliant posture and habit, who 
desired no other condition but that the Romans would 
please to spare the lives of all those who should be will- 
ing to leave the citadeL The request was granted to all 
except the deserters ; and accordingly 50,000 men and 
women came out. The deserters, about 900 in number, 
finding that they had no quarter to expect, fortified them- 
selves in the temple of ^sculapius, with Asdrubal, his wife, 
and two children, where they might have held out for a 
long time, though the number was small, as the temple 
stood on a very high eminence of rocksj to which the 
ascent was by 60 steps. But at length their patience 
was exhausted, and they abandoned the lower part of 
the temple, and retired to the uppermost story, resolving 
not to quit it but with their lives. Asdrubal came down 
privately to Scipio, and being desirous of saving his life, 
threw himself at the feet of the Roman general, by whom 
he was exhibited to the deserters, who, transported with 
rage at the sight, poured out their imprecations against 
him, and set fire to the temple. Whilst it was lighting, 
Asdrubal's wife, dressing herself as splendidly as possi- 
ble, and placing herself, with her two children in sight 
of Scipio, addressed him with a loud voice : — - " I call 
not down curses upon thy head, O Roman, for thou only 
takest the privileges allowed thee by the laws of war; but 
may. the gods of Carthage, and thou in concert with 
them, punish, according to his deserts, the false wretch 
iffHo.has betrayed his country, his gods, his wife, his 
children i" Then addressing herself to Asdrubal, " Per- 
fidious wretch! thou basest of creatures ! this fire will 
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presently consume both me and my children; but as to 
thee, (too shameful general of Carthage,) go, adorn 
the gay triumph of thy conqueror, suffer in the sight 
of all Rome the tortures thou deservest !" Wheii she 
had pronounced these words, she seized her children, 
cut their throats, threw them into the flames, and after- 
wards rushed into them herself, in which she was imitated 
by all the deserters. 

After the capture of Carthage Scipio gave the plunder 
of it (the treasures of the temples excepted) to 
his soldiers for some days. When the spoils of Car- 
thage were exposed for sale, he expressly prohibited, 
under the severest penalties, his own family from taking 
or buying any of them, thus preventing a suspicion of 
avarice from being attached to himself. When the news 
of the fall of the city arrived at Rome, the senators sent 
out ten commissioners to Africa, whose first care was to 
demolish every remnant of Carthage ; and they also 
issued orders, that it should never again be inhabited, 
and denounced dreadful imprecations against those, 
who, contrary to these orders, should attempt to rebuild 
any parts of it, especially those called Byrsa and Me- 
gara. 

Such was the termination of the third Punic war, 
and such was the final catastrophe of the Carthaginian 
state, in the year B. C. 146, after it had been a nation 
737 years. 

The first war lasted 24 years ; the second, 17 years ; the 
third, 4f years; embracing a period of 118 years. 

Ill ROMAN GLUTTONS, named APICIUS. The 
first lived under Sylla, the second under Augustus and 
Tiberius, and the third under Trajan. The second is the 
most distinguishecl personage of the three : he kept a 
kind of school for gluttony at Rome, and spent two 
millions and a half in entertainments (Pliny describes 
him as the deepest whirlpool of all the spendthrifts) ; 
when, finding himself very much in debt, he was forced 
at length to look into the state of his a£^rs, and seeing 
that he had but 250,000 livres left, he poisoned himself 
from an apprehension of being starved with such a sum* 
This man wrote a treatise, De Re Culinaria* 
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m KINGS of the line of LANCASTER. Henry IV, 
V. and VI. 

Ill KINGS of the line of YORK. Edward IV. V. 
and Richard III. 

Ill KINGS, The, of England, who reigned upwards 
of fifty years, were Henry III. (56 years) ; Edward IIL 
(50 years and 4 months) ; George IIL (59 years and three 
months.) 

Ill DEGREES or Classes of HERALDS, viz. Kings, 
Heralds, and Pursuivants of Arms. 

There are three kings of arms. Garter, Clarenceux, and 
Norroy ; six heralds, Windsor, Chester, Lancaster, Somer- 
set, York, and Richmond; four pursuivants. Portcullis, 
Rouge Dragon, Blue Mantle, and Rouge Croix. 

The origin of herald is very ancient: Stentor is repre- 
sented by Homer as the herald of the Greeks, who had 
a voice louder than 50 men together. 

The Romans had a college of heralds appointed to 
decide whether a war were just or unjust, and to prevent 
its coming to open hostilities till all means had been at- 
tempted for deciding the differences in a pacific way. 

Our kings anciently not only created heralds with 
their own hands, and with magnificent and expressive 
rites, in the most public manner, and on the most solemn 
festivals, christening them by pouring wine on their 
heads from a gold cup, giving them their herald's name, 
which is aow done by the Earl Marshal ; but, in order 
that they might bear some external and conspicuous 
tokens of their rank and character, invested them agree- 
ably to the practice of other princes, with the royal mili- 
tary habit, orsurcoats of the sovereign's arms, the known 
symbols of authority and honour ; and commanded them 
to wear such surcoats as ensigns of their office, when they 
were in the execution of any branch of their duty. Their 
persons being thus habited and distinguished, were kept 
sacred and inviolable : they passed with safety through 
foreign dominions, unmolested even by enemies in times 
of war, in the field, or in the hour of battle ; on the 
contrary, they were permitted free access to those 
princes with whom their sovereign was at variance, and 
were dismissed by them with safe-conduct to the do- 
quiiioiis of the king their master. 
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The modern heralds have lost a good deal of the dis- 
tinction and o£Bce of the ancient ones. And in the army 
drums and trumpets have succeeded to the functions of 
heralds, being sent by the general on the same errands, 
and on that account enjoying the same privileges. Their 
persons are under the protection of the law of nations, 
when they bear the marks of their offices publicly, i, e* 
the trumpeter his trumpet, and the drummer his drum ; 
in the same manner as the herald his coat. 

Ill DISTRICTS of ARABIA. Arabia is composed 
of three districts, the Stony, the Desert, and the Happy. 
The first was anciently the habitation of the Idumeans, 
the Moabites, and the Midianites, the Amalekites, and of 
the Israelites for 40 years. Arabia the Happy was in- 
habited by the Sabeans. Its fertility attracted the atten- 
tion of Alexander the Great, who conquered it. The 
Arabians were, since his death, governed by their par- 
ticular princes. Their king, Aretas, was defeated by Pom- 
pey 63 years B.C., but the country was not entirely subdued 
till Trajan's reign, when Palma, governor of Syria, com- 
pletely conquered the country, and substituted the 
Roman laws in room of those of the barbarous inhabit- 
ants. The Arabians tried often to shake off the Roman 
yoke, but never accomplished it till 625, when Mahomet 
stirred them up to revolt, and established his religious 
doctrines. After the death of Mahomet, Abubekr, who 
governed in his room, took the title of Caliph or Lieu- 
tenant, and this title continued to be taken by his suc- 
cessors, chiefs of the religion, and the state. The 
caliphs united in their persons the rights of the sword 
and of the altar: all other Mahometan sovereigns held of 
them as vassals ; in short, every thing among the sectaries 
of the Alcoran bended before them. Insensibly, how- 
ever, this enormous power was reduced to matters be- 
longing to religion only, and the caliphat became little 
more than a vain title. 

Ill VOYAGES of CAPTAIN COOK round the 
WORLD. The first was made in the Endeavour. He 
sailed from Plymouth on the 26th of August, 1768, 
accompanied by Joseph Banks, Esq. and Dr. Solander.- 
They made no discovery till they got within the tropics. 
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where they fell in with Lagoon Island, two ,groups> 
Bird Island, and Chain Island ; and they arrived at Ota- 
heke on the 13th of April, 1769. On the 4th of June, 
the whole passage of the planet Venus over the sun's 
disc was observed by them with great advantage. Afler 
his departure from Otaheite, Captl Cook discovered and 
visited the Society Islands, and Oheteroa, and returned 
to England on the 12th of June, 1771. 

The second vjyage was made in the Resolution, ac- 
companied by the Adventure (commanded by Captain 
Tobias Furneaux). They sailed from Plymouth Sound, 
13th July, 1772, arrived at Otaheite in September, 1775, 
and in August discovered Harvey's Island. In March, 
1774> he discovered four islands, which he named Pal- 
liser's Islands : he afterwards discovered New Caledonia. 
In this voyage he discovered a large dreary island, to 
which he gave the name of South Georgia: various 
capes and elevated snow-clad coasts, to the most southern 
part of which he gave the name of the Southern Thule, 
as being the nearest land to that pole which has yet 
been discovered. In February he discovered Sandwich 
Land, and several islands covered with snow. He re- 
turned to England, July 30th, 1775. 

The third voyage was performed in the Resolution, 
Captain Cook, and the Discovery, Captain Clerke, in 
the years 1776, 1777, 1778, and 1779, in search of a 
north-west passage between the continents of Asia and 
America. On this voyage they discovered King George's 
Sound, now called Nootka Sound, which is situated on 
the north-west coast of America, and Sandwich Sound. 
On their return. Captain Cook was killed in an affray with 
the natives on the island of Owhyhee, one of the Sand- 
which Isles, on the 14«th February, 1779, not so much by 
his own rashness as through the inadvertence and neglect 
of his own people. After the death of Captain Cook, the 
command devolved on Captain Clerke, who died at sea 
on his return to the southward, August 22d, 1779. The 
two ships returned to England, and anchored at the 
Nore, October 5th, 1780. 

Ill TROPICAL WINDS, The, are, first, the gene- 
ral trade-winds^ which extend to nearly 30 degrees of 
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latitude on each side of the equator, in the Atlantic^ 
Ethiopic, and Pacific Seas. 

Second, the monsoons, or shifting trade-winds, which 
blow six months in one direction, and six months in the 
opposite. These are mostly in the Indian or Elastem 
Ocean. Their change Is at the vernal and autumnal equi« 
noxes, and is generally accompanied with terrible storms. 

Third, the sea and land breezes, which are another 
kind of periodical winds, that blow from the land ft'om 
midnight to noon ; and from the sea from about noon to 
midnight. 

Ill KINGDOMS of NATURE. 1st, Animal, or- 
ganized, living, self*moving. 

2d. Vegetable, organized, living without sense, or self* 
motion. 

3d. Fossil, without life, sense, or motion. 

Ill DISTINCTIONS of the FISH kind. Pennant 
describes fishes under three grand divisions ; cetaceouS). 
cartilaginous, and spinous. Cetaceous, as the whale^ 
dolphin, &c. cartilaginous, as the shark, sturgeon, &c« 
Cartilaginous fish have gristle instead of bones, alwaysi 
soft and yielding. Age, which hardens the bones of other 
animals, rather contributes to soften these still more. The 
spinous or bony kind. The latter, which is by far the 
most numerous, he subdivides into four sections, viz. 
the apodal y thoracic, jugulay-, and abdominal. 

Ill CLASSES of SHELLS. First, univalve, or tur- 
binated, which consists of one piece, like the Snail. 
Second, bivalve, consisting of two pieces, ^ like the 
Oyster. Third, multivalve, consisting of three or more 
pieces, like the Acorn shell, which has not less than 
twelve pieces. 

Ill KINDS of CARNIVOROUS ANIMALS. The 

dog kind, the cat kind, and the weasel kind. 

Carnivorous animals are usually cruel and treacherous 
in their dispositions ; they are even unsocial with respect 
to their own species ; hence it is that their numbers are 
so few in comparison to that of the graminivoroui^ kind« 
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If it were not for this wise ordinance of nature, the de- 
fenceless animals would soon be devoured, and the 
carnivorous would become the prey of each other. 

The senses of vision and smell are particularly acute 
in the carnivorous tribes, as it is by means of these that 
they discover or seek out their prey. 

It is a dispute among naturalists, whether or not man 
be naturally carnivorous. Some contend that the fruits 
of the earth were intended as his sole food ; and that 
it was necessity in some places, and luxury in others, 
that first prompted him to feed upon his fellow-animals. 
Pythagoras and his followers looked on it as a great 
impiety, and strictly abstained from flesh, from the notion 
of a metempsychosis * ; and their successors^ the Brah- 
mins, continue the same to this day. 

Ill SONS OF NOAH. Shem, Ham, and Japheth, 
among whom Noah divided the earth. 

Ill METAMORPHOSES of INSECTS. All winged 
insects undergo three metamorphoses or changes of 
form. The insect first appears in the form of a worm 
or caterpillar. Its body is long, cylindrical, and consists 
of a succession of rings, which are generally c'ased 
within each other. By the aid of its rings, or ot several 
pairs of legs, it crawls about in quest of food, and in 
some species its movements are remarkably quick. 

In the second period, the insect appears under the 
form of a nt/mph or chrysalis. When, after throwing off 
the skin of the caterpillar, it exhibits all its external parts, 
only covered with soft or transparent membranes, it is 
called a Nymph ; but when to these membranes is added 
a common and crustaceous covering, it receives the name 
of Chrysalis. While in this second state, insects are gene- 
rally inactive, and seem not to possess any powers of 
life. 

In the third period, as a butterfly or moth, the insect 
has acquired its perfect construction. All its members, 
formerly soft, inactive, and folded up, are now expanded. 

* A transmigration of soul frcnn one body to another at death. 
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Ill GREATEST POETS, The, that ever lived, are 
Homer, Virgil, and Milton. 

<* Three poets in three distant ages borni 
Greece, Italy, and England did adorn. 
The first, in majesty of thought surpassM, 
The next, in gracefulness : in both, the last. 
The force of nature could no further go. 
To make the third, she joined the other two." 

Daydek. 

Ill CURIATII. Three brothers selected by the 
Alban general as champions for a contest with three other 
brothers, named Horatii, chosen by Tullus Hostilius, king 
of Rome, in order to decide the difference subsisting 
between Alba and Rome, A. U. C. 87, B. C. 667. On 
an interview between the two commanders of the hostile 
armies, the Alban general declining to terminate the dis- 
pute by a single combat with Tullus Hostilius, accord- 
ing to the proposal of the latter, suggested that three 
champions should be chosen out of each camp, for de- 
terminfng the quarrel. As soon as the agreement was 
known in the two armies, it excited a strong emulation 
among the young warriors for the honour of being chosen 
to this important combat. During the intermediate sus- 
pense, Fuffetius cast his eyes upon three Albans, of the 
circumstances of whose birth Dionysius Halicarnassensis 
(lib. iii.) has given the following account: — Sequimus, an 
illustrious citizen of Alba, had two daughters, one mar- 
ried to Curiatius, a citizen of Alba, and the other to 
Horatius, a citizen of Rome. These two sisters were 
brought to bed on the same day, each of three male 
children, who were at this interesting period in the 
flower of their age, and remarkable for their strength 
and dexterity. The Alban general having fixed on the 
three Curiatii, the king of Rome having his attention 
directed to the three Horatii, proposed the matter to 
them, who consulted their father on the occasion. The 
father dreading the event, and apprised of the betroth- 
ment of one of his daughters to one of the Curiatii, 
hesitated for some time in complying with the wishes of 
his sons; but the love of his country ultimately prevailing 
over every other consideration, he left his sons to their 
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own choice* When he was informed^ that, in imitation 
of the Curiatii, they preferred a glorious death, or an 
important victory, to an inglorious life, he lifted up his 
eyes to heaven, and, embracing his children, exclaimed, 
** I am a happy father !" and then commanded them to 
announce to the king his consent. 

The combat with the Horatii and Curiatii being pro- 
claimed in both camps, Tullus led the former, and Fuf- 
fetius the latter, whilst the people strewed the way as 
they passed with flowers, and put wreaths on their heads; 
for they were considered as victims, who had volunta- 
rily devoted themselves for their country. A plain 
lying between the two camps was the place chosen for 
the combat; and the two kings advanced with their 
champions and feciales to the middle, where, before the 
combat began, they concluded a treaty, which serve4'a8 
a pattern for most of the treaties that were ever after 
made by the Romans. When this solemnity was finished 
the champions advanced with a slow pace towards each 
other, and before they commenced the hostile attack 
they embraced each other, with all the expression o^ the 
most tender and sincere friendship. The spectators shed 
tears at the sight, and muttered complaints against the 
kings for causing such affectionate relations to shed the 
blood of one another. The tenderness of the young 
heroes, however, did not abate their courage ; each of 
them resumed his arms, and selected his adversary. The 
combat then began with great impetuosity ; the noise of 
their arms was heard at a great distance, and the air 
resounded with a confused mixture of shouts and acclam- 
ations from both camps, as either of the combatants 
appeared to have the advantage. The victory was long 
held in suspense by the skill and valour of the comba- 
tants. At length the eldest of the Horatii received a 
mortal wound, and fell. At this sight the Albans triumphed, 
and the Romans were thrown into great consternation, 
which was soon followed with despair, when they saw 
the second Horatius, pierced through by another of the 
Curiatii, expire on the body of his brother. However, 
the three Alban brothers were wounded, and the surviv- 
ing Horatius appeared unhurt and vigorous. Thinking 
<he was an unequal match for the three brothers together, 
he had recourse to a stratagem, and retreated, a» if he 
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fled : Upon this the Curiatii pursued him at different Aig^ 
tances, as their respective strength allowed. Horatios 
perceiving the success of his stratagem, and that they 
were separated from each other, hastily returned, and 
slew them singly, before one could advance to the assist- 
ance of the other ; and, elated with his victory, seized 
the spoils of the vanquished. — Thp Roman camp, in the 
meanwhile, resounding with joyful acclamations, in honour 
of their hero. Thus Rome gained the superiority over 
Alba, its mother-city, which Fuffetius acknowledged ott 
the field of battle, saluting Tullus as his sovereign, and 
asking him what were his commands. Tullus replied, 
*< I command you to keep the Alban youth in readi- 
ness, to march at my orders, in case I make war with 
the Veintes." 

Ill GRACES, The, daughters of Jupiter, attendants 
upon Venus and the Muses, named AGLAIA, THALI^, 
and EUPHROSYNE. 

Hi FATES. Daughters of Nox and Erebus : they 
were called CLOTHOS, LACHESIS, and ATROPOS. 
One holds the distaff, another drawing from it a thread, 
signifying the life of man, and the third holding a pair 
of shears, ready to cut the thread whenever she may 
choose. 

Ill FURIES. DaugKters of Nox and Acheron, named 
ALECTO, MEGfiERA, and TISIPHONE. They were 
the most deformed and horrible of all the deities. Instead 
of hair they had snakes hanging from their heads. They 
carried chains, and whips with lashes of iron, in one hand, 
and lighted torches in the other. 

Ill GORGONS, The, were named EURYALE, 
MEDUSA, and STHENO. 

Ill DEGREES of COMPARISON. By compa- 
rison is meant the altering the quality into more or leaSt 
or making the different degrees of it ; properly speakii^ 
there are but two, the positive, being the original stale 
of the adjective, or primitive word, as strongs totit^ 
happy* Ex. Strong; comparative, stronger ; superlatiyei 
strongest. 
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III G£ND£RS. Masculine, feminine, and neater. 
Ex. Ma»cu\ine, Jathery son, &C, ; and the following, when 
personified, the sun, time, death, sleep, love* Feminine, 
mother, a girl, virtue, vice, the soul, the earth, the moon^ 
the church, religion, nature, a gun, a ship, a vessel, for^ 
tune, and the names of countries and cities, are also con- 
sidered feminine ; nouns of the neuter gender have no 
sex at all, as, a house, a garden, &c. 

Some nouns are common to both sexes, which are called 
epicines, as sparrotu, servant, cat, and are preceded by 
other words to express their gender. Ex. Cock or hen 
sparrow, man or maid servant, he or she cat, 

III CASES of NOUNS. Nouns have three cases, 
the nominative, the possessive, and the objective. A 
noun is said to be in the nominative case when it is the 
subject of a sentence, as, the girl reads well. 

The possessive case asserts the possession of some 
property or quality ; and the noun in this case has an 
inflection, which generally end in s, and an apostrophe ; 
as, WiUiam*s book, Edward's industry. 

Nouns are in the objective case when they follow pre- 
positions, or verbs active ; as, William beats Edward. 

, • « 

m SORTS of VERBS, The, are active, passive, 
and neuter. 

An active verb denotes the doing of an action, and 
therefore supposes an agent or person who acts, and an 
object acted upon. Ex. I esteem the diligent. I, is the 
Sigent,the diligent is the object. A verb active is also called 
transitive, because the action passes over the object, and 
answers to the question who ; as, ** Alexander conquered 
the Persians." 

A verb passive denotes the impression that persons 
receive when acted upon ; as, / am taught, it is painted. 
It necessarily supposes an object upon which the impres- 
sion is made ; as, the picture was painted by Rubens. 

A verb neuter denotes existing, or being in some pos- 
ture or situation ; as, / am, I sit, I weep ; it is also called 
intransitive, because it has a complete signification in 
itself>. and requires no noun with it to particularise the 
subject ; aS| to sleep, to laugh. 
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Ill SORTS of WORDS. Primitive^ the root whence 
others are derived, as house ; derivative, that is produced 
from or by others, as house-hold ; compound, as formed 
from two or more, as horse-man-ship, 

III SORTS of SYLLOGISMS. Hypothetical, eatse- 
gorical, and disjunctive. 

Ill PREPOSITIONS contained in a syUogism, ms^or, 
minor, and consequence. 

Ill LANGUAGES derived from the Celtic, viz. the 
Erse or Gaelic, the Welsh, and the Irish. 

Ill SORTS of SIGNALS. All signals may be 
divided into three classes, viz. those vfhich are made by 
the sound of instruments, as the trumpet, horn, &c. to 
which may be added striking the bell, or beating the 
drum ; those which are made by displaying pendants 
and flags of different colours, or by lowenng or altering 
the position of the sails ; and those which are executed 
by rockets of different kinds ; by firing cannon or small 
arms ; by artificial fire-works, and by lanterns. 

Signals* have been in use in all ages. The ancients, who 
had no regular couriers or posts, made use of them to 
convey intelligence of what passed at a distance ; for 
which purpose they placed sentinels on eminences, from 
space to space, who lighted fires in the night-time ; men- 
tion of which is made by Homer in his Iliad. 

In the Agamemnon of iEschylus, that prince, at his 
departure for' Troy, promises Clytemnestra, that the 
very day the city should be taken he would apprise her 
of his victory by lighting fires. He keeps his word, and 
tidings are brought to the princess that Troy is taken, 
and that Agamemnon's signals are seen. 

Ill SIBYLS. Virgin prophetesses, or maids, supposed 
to be divinely inspired, and who gave oracles, and fore- 
told things to come. 

Authors disagree as to the number of sibyls, but their 
existence is allowed as established by antiquity: the 
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most celebrated of them were the Erjthrsean, ih6 Delphic* 
and the Cumaeaiu 

The Sibylline oracles were held in great veneration 
among the credulous of the ancients ; the books in which 
they were written were kept by the Romans with infinite 
care, and nothing of moment was undertaken without 
consulting thera. * 

Tarqutn first committed them to the custody of two 
patrician priests, instituted for that purpose. 

# 

III ORDEALS. The trial by ordeal was of three 
sorts; vi2« ordeal by fire, by hot water, and by cold 
water. This barbarous manner of discovering the inno- 
cence or guilt of accused persons was practised in Eng- 
land in the time of Edward the Confessor, and since as 
late as the reigns of King John and King Henry III. 

The fire ordeal was by taking up in the hand a piece 
of red-hot iron, of one, two, or three pounds weight, or 
by walking, barefoot and blindfold, over nine red-hot 
ploughshares, laid lengthwise at equal distances ; and 
if the party escaped without injury, he was adjudged 
innocent; but if it happened otherwise, he was condemned 
as guilty. 

The hot water ordeal was by plunging the naked hand 
and arm into a pot of boiling water, and snatching from 
the bottom a stone. The arm was then wrapped in linen 
cloths, and put into a bag, which was sealed by the judge* 
in the presence of the spectators. At the end of three 
days the bag was opened, and the bandages taken off: 
if any marks of scalding then appeared, the prisoner 
was found guilty; if no such marks appeared* he was 
acquitted. 

In the cold water ordeal, the accused was stripped 
naked, his hands and legs made fast, and a rope tied 
about his middle, with a knot upon it at the distance of 
a yard and a half from his body, and thrown into the 
pool. If he floated, he was taken out and declared 
guilty; if he sunk so deep as to carry the knot of the rope 
under water, he was declared innocent. 

Many traditional relics of this water ordeal to discover 
witches* by casting thera into a pool, and drowning them 
to prove their innocence, are to be traced. Even so late 
as Chicles I;i, a wretch* named Matthew Hopkins* called^ 
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the '' witch-finder/'drowned many unfprtunate old womeoy 
by throwing them into the water to ascertain if they were 
possessed of witchcraft* 

III FINE ARTS. The three « Fine Arts" are 
PAINTING, SCULPTURE, and ARCHITECTURE. 

PAINTING. 

The theory and practice of this ingenious and delight* 
ful art are divided by its professors into five principal 
parts ; viz. invention^ or the power of conceiving the 
materials proper to be introduced into a picture ; cont' 
position^ that of arranging those materials ; design^ that 
of delineating them ; chiaro'scuroy or the arrangement 
and management of the lights and shades, and of light 
and dark colours ; and colourings the name of which suf- 
ficiently designates its end. 

The reign of Ninus and Semiramis, king and queen 
of Assyria, about 2000 years before the commencement 
of the Christian era, is the earliest period to which . the 
actual existence of painting can be traced. Diodorus 
mentions painting being known about the same time in 
Egypt. From Egypt it is supposed to have travelled 
into Greece, where a more genial culture awaited it; 
where it had not to struggle with such impediments as 
arose from the government and habits of the Egyptians ; 
and where alone, in the early part of the world, it was 
found to have been fully brought into action. In other 
countries, where any trace of it is visible, wrought before 
the Greeks had exhibited their powers, the best exam- 
ples are little better than hieroglyphics. 

The earliest traceable and satisfactory account of the 
art being practised in Rome is in the year 450 of the 
city, or 303 B. C, when Fabius, a noble patrician, painted 
the temple of Salus, and he and his family thence ob- 
tained the surname of Pictor. 

Pliny mentions no other painter till, after the lapse of 
150 years, Pacuvius the poet amused his declining 
years with painting the temple of Hercules, in the Forum 
Boarium. The Romans were too much occupied with 
schemes of aggrandisement and military fame to devote 
much attention to the arts ; and it was not till the time 
of the emperors that they experienced any thing like 
encouragement in Italy. 
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A grand epoch of the establishment of paiating took 
place at Florence in 1350, when the Academy of St. Luke 
was founded in that city ; an iastitvtion whence arose a 
great display of talent, increasing in worth, till at length, 
nearly 150 years after its foundation, it gave to the world 
three of the greatest luminaries in art it had ever known, 
Leonardo da Vinci, Michad Angelo Buonarotti, and 
Raphael* 

About the beginning of the century in which Leonardo 
was bom, the use of oil was adopted as a vehicle for 
painting, and afforded the means of extensive improve- 
ment, particularly in colour and effect. Distemper, or 
colours mixed with sise and water, &c. appears to have 
been the first practice ; and afterwards fresco, as more 
durable, and better adapted to larger purposes. The 
discovery of this very essential advantage to the art of 
painting is attributed to John Van Eyck, of Brussels. 
Though many doubt the accuracy of this opinion, yet one 
thing remains clear, that till after the time in which he 
lived, oil, as a vehicle for colour, was not in general use. 
No doubt can remain, that, if he did not actually first apply 
it to the purpose of his art, at least he first used it eflfec- 
tually; his application of it would not otherwise have 
made, as Vanmander says, as much noise in the world as 
the discovery of gunpowder by Bertoldo Schwartz had 
done a century before. 

Painting, according to Vanmander, the historian of the 
Flemish artists, had been carried into Flanders, about the 
time of Giotti, by some Flemings who went to Italy for the 
express purpose of learning it ; and he says, that " the 
mode of painting brought from Italy was with gum and 
eggs, having been so practised at Florence at its first 
commencement by Cimabue." It spread in practice 
among the Germans about the same time, and each of 
these countries established a mode or style for itself. 
But it was in Italy alone that any true perception of what 
was the proper object of art appears to have been felt, 
and there it now attained its second era of glorious success* 
A constellation of ingenious men, endowed with uncom- 
mon talents, appeared to spread its light once more 
through the world ; and painting was perfected, as far as 
perhaps human nature ean carry it, in the works of Mi- 
cfaael Angelo, Raphael, Titian, and Correggio. 

s 2 
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Whilst painting was pursued at Florence in its higher 
principles, and thence transplanted pure to Rome Uk 
adorn the pontifical palaces, &c. of the imperial citj, 
its more alluring though less solid charms were cultivated 
at Venice, where colour occupied the attention of the 
artists. Among those artists Giorgione del Castal Franco^ 
born in 1477* has the reputation of having begun that 
system of colouring which his early death alone pre- 
vented his carrying to perfection. Had the period of his 
existence been prolonged, it is probable that Titian would 
not have stood so completely alone as he now does at the 
head of the Venetian school. 

The patronage which the art enjoyed in Italy from its 
commencement, kept pace with its progress, till it was 
perfected by the family of the Medici at Florence^ and. 
by Julius IL and Leo X« at Rome. 

About the end of the 16th century, the eclectic school 
of Bologna was founded under the auspices of the Car* 
racci ; and if they did not complete the object they pro- 
posed, yet, by their exertions and abilities, they prevented 
for a while the retrograde of art. 

. It was not till the 15th century that painting claims 
our attention in Germany. At that time Albert Durer 
relieved it from little better than obscurity, by his inge- 
nuity and fertile invention, and his skilful attention tO' 
individual form. 

Lucas Van Leyden was the best of those who attempted 
to rival the name of Albert Durer, unless we except Hol- 
bein, who, though he never equalled him in composition,, 
infinitely surpassed him in portraiture. 

In Flanders and Holland, as in Italy, the system of 
religion found occupation for the artists ; but its exercise 
soon deviated into common life, and reached its ultimatum 
in the days of Rubens* and Rembrandt. 

So little is known of the art of painting in England 
previous to the time when Henry VIIL encouraged Hol- 
bein and invited Titian, that it would be difficult to trace 
its history. Enough, however, is known, to satisfy us 
that it was at a very low standard. The ambition of 
Henry to be renowned, and his spirit of rivalry to hi^ 
great neighbour, Francis the First of France, were quite 
sufficient motives to stimulate him to the proud aina of 
becoming a patron of the liberal arts^ had not his theor., 
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logical discussions with Luther, and afterwards his more 
sublunary quarrel with the pope, so powerfully diverted 
bis attention from them. 

In tixe succeeding reigns of Edward VI., Mary, and 
Elizabeth, sorae few portrait-painters met with encou- 
ragement: Sir Antonio More, Zucchero, Oliva, and 
others of less note, exerted themselves to support this 
branch of art with varied success. But during the long 
and splendid reign of the latter sovereign, historicfu 
painting was not only denied encouragement, but re- 
pressed with severity. 

Charles I. endeavoured to introduce a feeling for the 
art, which his father had almost entirely overlooked. 
He employed Rubens, during his short residence here as 
envoy from the king of Spain, to paint the ceiling of the 
banqueting-house at Whitehall ; and procured a treasure 
of inestimable value to the country by the countenance 
and encouragement he afforded Vandyck. 

Charles 11. encouraged Verrio, Benedetto, and Gen- 
naro ; the former he employed to decorate the ceilings 
and walls of Windsor Castle. In portraiture, Sir Peter 
Ldy ^filled, with great ability, the place which Vandyck 
had held. Sir Godfrey Kneller in this reign began his 
long career of portrait-painting. 

In historical painting, no English artist had appeared 
to rival the productions of the foreigners introduced here, 
in any degree, till Sir James Thornhill, born in 1677,' 
arose to contest the honours of the palette with La 
Guerre, who had been employed to adorn the halls and 
staircases of many of our nobility. What Sir James had 
done in historical, or rather decorative art, found na 
very suceessful imitator ; and at the commencement of 
the reign of George I., the arts in England were at the 
lowest ebb, nor did they emerge till Hogarth, Sir Joshua = 
Reynolds, and Wilson appeared. 

In 1768, the Royal Academy was established under 
the auspices of his most gracious majesty George III. 
The rapid progress of the arts since that period is de*' 
veloped in the annual ex>hibitipns at Somerset House and 
the British Gallery. 

Painting on Enamel was practised in great per-- 
fection as early as the time of Semiramis, who havings 
thrown a bridge over the Euphrates at Babylon, erected' 

£ S 
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a castle at each end of it, and enclosed them by tbretf 
walls of considerable height, with towers upon them ; 
these were built of brick painted and burnt, having on 
them not only single figures of animals, but combined 

f roups: one was a hunting-piece, wherein the queen 
erself was represented on horseback, throwing her dart 
at a panther ; and near her Ninus, striking a lion to the 
earth with his apear. 

SCULPTURE, 

This art is mentioned as early as the Book of Genesis, 
where Rachel stole her father's gods, which are called 
ieraphim, or images* In Exodus, Moses receives com- 
mands and instructions concerning the tabernacle, that 
he should cause it to be made according to the pattern 
which was shewn him on the Mount ; and in order to thisi 
Bezaleel and Aholiab are inspired with the spirit of God 
*^ to devise cunning works in gold, and in silver, and in 
brass, and in cutting of stones, and in carving of timber, 
to work all manner of workmanship.** 

There are no works of sculpture discovered in any 
country at all to be compared with Greek art. Nothing 
is left of the times of Nebuchadnezzar, nor of Semiramis^ 
nor of Belus : their names remain in history, but not in 
sculpture. 

About 1300 years before the Christian era, a sculptor 
appeared, whose works exacted the praise of poets and 
the record of historians. This was Djedalus, the coun- 
tryman and contemporary of Theseus, not inferior, per- 
haps, in fame and variety of adventures to that hero. 
Born of a royal race, the occasional friend and adversary 
of kings, admired for his works when living, and honoured 
with a chapel by the Egyptians after death ! To him are 
attributed various mechanical inventions, fabulous and 
real ; a fine portico to the temple of Vulcan at Memphis, 
the Cretan Labyrinth, &c. 

Passing over many others, we come at once to Phidias, 
who flourished at the same time with the philosophers 
Socratesi Plato, and Anaxagoras; the statesmen and 
commanders Pericles, Miltiades, Themistocles, Cimon, 
and Xenophon ; and the poets ^schylus, Euripides, and 
Sophocles. He was *< most famous," says Pliny, 
** tnroughout all nations ;" and when enumerating the 
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mo8t celebrated sculptors of antiquity, he says, ** but 
before all, Phidias the Athenian ;" and Quintilian says, 
that ** his Athenian Minerva and Olympian Jupiter, at 
Elisy possessed beauty which seemed to have added 
something to religion, the majesty of the work. was so 
worthy of the divinity." 

At this period (490 years before the Christian era) 
sculpture had arrived at maturity, and did not begin to 
decline till the rieign of the Antonines. 

The principal schools of sculpture were at Athens and 
Rhodes. The sculptors of the Laocoon, and Toro Far- 
nese, and the Colossus, were Rhodians ; and it is almost 
incredible that from this little island, only 40 miles long 
and 13 broad, the Roman conquerors brought away 3000 
statues. But we shall more readily believe this, when we 
recollect that the force and enterprise of these islanders 
were sufficient to conquer the navy of Antiochus, com- 
manded by Hannibal. 

In Rome, Bruneleschi, who was an excellent sculptor 
and architect, revived, by his indefatigable care, the 
true and ancient sculpture; Dominic Ghirlandaio, the 
master of Michael Angelo, followed the example of 
Bruneleschi ; and by the illustrious Michael Augelo the 
art was again brought to perfection. 

Canova perhaps attained more celebrity than any other 
sculptor since Michael Angelo. 

ARCHITECTURE. 

So much space is devoted to this branch of the *' fine 
arts,'* under the head of the five orders of architecture^ 
that we can do little more here than enumerate some 
of the best examples of the different orders. Of the 
Tuscan, probably, there are none better than Trajan's 
Column at Rome, and Covent-Garden Church, London. 
Of the Greek Doric, the Parthenon and Temple of 
Theseus at Athens ; of the Roman Doric, the Theatre of 
Marcellus at Rome, and the column called the *' Monu- 
ment*' in London. Of the Greek Ionic, the little Temple 
on the river Ilissus, and the Temple of Erectheus at 
A^ens ; of the Roman Ionic, the Theatre of Marcellus 
at Rome. Of the Corinthian, the portico of the Rin- 
theoUi and three columns in the Campo Vaccino at Rome> 
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end the portico of the Church of St. Martin's in the fields, 
London. Of the Composite, the Arch of Titus at Rome, 
and the Baths of Dioclesian at Rome, and the banqueting* 
house at Whitehall, London. 

Besides the Greek and Roman, there are other styles 
of architecture, called the pointed or Gothic, the Saxoa 
and the Norman styles, which were in use during tlie 
middle ages ; and although they are at variance with all 
the ancient rules of art, and have been held in con^ 
tempt by most of the followers of the classical schools, 
are nevertheless exceedingly picturesque and beautiful* 

All our ecclesiastical as well as domestic edifices, 
erected prior to the time of Inigo Jones, are in one or 
other of these styles ; and of which many glorious monu- 
ments are yet standing. 

Engraving, though not ranking with the three 
foregoing, may justly be called a "fine art.'* It was in 
practice in England at a very early period, as may be 
seen by the instruments of war and other antiquities 
which have been found in the Celtic and Saxon tumuli i 
these frequently bear marks of the graver, or some tool 
which cannot have been very dissimilar. 

This art has been performed in different countries, and 
at difierent periods of time, on various substances ; chiefly 
on metals, wood,* and the oriental precious stones, which 
is called gem engraving, but with instruments that have 
varied little since they were first invented. The metals 
upon which engraving is chiefly employed, are copper 
and steel : the former for producing impressions on paper 
in various ways, the latter for striking coins, medals, &c. 

Engraving on copper, for the purpose of producing im- 
pressions, may be divided into five species : engraving in 
aqua-tinta; engraving in the chalk manner (stippling); en- 
graving with aqua-fortis [etching) ; engraving in mezzo- 
tinto (scraping); and the original art of engraving in 
lines. By a recent discovery, steel is tempered and used 
by engravers in the same manner as copper. 

Ill DUTIES of the ROMAN LICTORS. Lictors. 
among the Romans, were officers established by Romu- 

* Wood engraying is called Xylography. 
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his; they always attended the chief magistrates hd 
pobh'c. 

The duties of their office consisted in the three fol« 
lowing particulars: — 1. Submotioy or clearing the way 
for the magistrates they attended ; this they did by word 
of mouth, and if there was occasion, by using the rods 
they always carried. 2. Animadversio, or causing the 
people to pay the usual respect to the magistrate ; as to 
alight^ if on horseback or in a chariot ; to rise up, un« 
cover, make way, and the like. 8. Praites, or walking 
before the magistrates. They also preceded the tri- 
umphal car in public triumphs ; and it was part of their 
duty to arrest criminals and to be public executioners. 

The ensigns were the fasces and securis. 

The number of lictors allowed to each magistrate were> 
to a dictator 24, to a consul 12, to a prsetor six, and 
each vestal virgin, when she appeared abroad, had one. 

« 

III CLASSES of GAMES among the Romans. They 
were called sacredy honorary^ and ludicrous. Sacred 
games were those instituted immediately in honour of 
some deity : honorary games were those exhibited by 
private persons out of their own purses, in order to gratify 
the people, or ingratiate themselves with them, to make 
way for their own preferment. Such were the combats 
of gladiators, scenic games, tragedies, comedies, and other 
theatrical and amphitheatrical sports. 

Ludicrous games were of the same kind with the games> 
of exercise and hazard among us. Such were the ludus 
Trojanns or Pyrrhus ; the tesserae, and tali or dice ; and 
the lantranculi or chess ; the discus or quoit, &c. &c. 

Ill SECTIONS of ANIMALCULES, visible, micro- 
scopical, and invisible. The first, though visible, cannot be 
accurately discerned without the help of glasses ; the se- 
cond are discernible only by the microscope ; and the 
last are merely presumed to exist, for they are still un- 
known. The existence of the latter cannot be well dis- 
puted, though it cannot be asserted, unless we conclude 
that the microscope has not yet arrived at its highest 
degree of perfection. Reason and analogy give some 
support to the conjectures of naturalists in this respect. 
Animalcules are discerned of various sizes^ from those 

s 5 
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which are visible to the naked eye, to such as appear onl^ 
like moving points under the microscopic lenses of tii 
greatest powers. 

Amongst the animalcules visible, are included an amaz- 
ing variety of creatures, by no means of an analogous 
nature. Those numerous creatures which crowd the 
water in the summer months, changing it sometimes of a 
deep or pale red colour, green, yellow, &c. are of this 
description. The larger kinds are chiefly of the insect 
or vermes tribes, and of which the monoculus pulex is 
particularly remarkable, being sometimes found in such 
abundance as to change the water apparently to a deep 
red. A similar appearance is likewise occasioned by the 
cercaria mutabilis, when it varies in colour from green to 
red ; vorticella fasciculata also changes it to green, and 
rotatoria to yellow. 

The microscope discovers legions of animalcules in 
most liquors, as water, vinegar, beer, dew, &c. They 
are also found in rain and several chalybeate waters, and 
in infusions of both animal and vegetable substances. 

III CAUSES of DREAMS. Dr. Hartley says,. 
^< dreams are nothing but the imaginations or reveries of 
sleeping men, and they are deducible from three causes ; 
viz. the impressions and ideas lately received, and parti* 
cularly those of the preceding day ; the state of the body 
and particularly of the stomach and brain ; and asso- 
ciation."' 

Aristotle asserted that a dream was only the appear- 
ance of things, arising from the previous motions excited 
in the brain, and remaining after the objects are removed. 
Hobbes has adopted this hypothesis : he ascribes different 
dreams to different distempers of the body, and whim- 
sically observes, that ** lying cold breedeth dreams of 
fear, and raiseth the thought and image of some fearful 
object.'" Thus he accounts for what was in reality the 
waking vision of Brutus, which addressed him the night 
before the battle of Philippi. — ** I am, Brutus, thy evil 
genius ; but thou shalt see me again near Philippi."' 

Mr. Locke, though he does not expressly declare how 
dreams are excited during sleep, seems to ascribe the 
perfection of rational thinking to the body, and traces 
their origin to previous sensations, when he says — ** The 
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dreams of sleeping men are all made up of the wakinft 
man's ideas, though for the most part oddly put together. 
He urges the incoherence, frivolousness, and absurdity of 
our dreams, as well as the supposed fact that some sleep 
without dreaming, as objections to the notion that men 
think always : to which it has been replied, that dreams 
may be entirely imperfectly, or not at all remembered, 
according to the various degrees in which the nerves are 
impressed, by the motion given to the animal spirits in 
sleep. 

m DEGREES of PUBLICANS among the RO- 

MANS. 

The function of publican was usually exercised by the 
Roman knights, who constituted an order of great consi- 
deration, and a kind of middle rank between the senators 
and people. Their institution is as early as Romulus. 

The publicans are divided by Sigonius into three sorts 
or degrees ; the farmers of the revenues, their partners, 
and their securities. These are called mancipesy socii, 
and prcedesy who were all under the qusestores cerarii 
that presided over the finances of Rome. But there 
were properly only two sorts of publicans, the mancipes 
and the socii. 

The former were much superior to the common publi- 
cans in dignity, being mostly of the equestrian order* 
Cicero mentions them with great respect. But the com- 
mon publicans, the collectors or receivers, as many of the 
socii were, they were spoken of with ffreat contempt by 
the heathens as well as Jews ; and particularly by Theo- 
critus, who said, that among the beasts of the wilderness, 
bears and lions were the most cruel ; among the beasts of 
the city, the publican and parasite. 

The reason of this hatred was their rapine and extor- 
tion ; for, having a share in the form of the tribute, they 
oppressed the people with illegal exactions. 

III INDICTIONS. Indiction was a term used for a 
kind of epocha, or manner of counting time, among the 
Romans, containing a cycle, or revolution of fifteen 
years, which, when expired, begins anew, and goes 
round again without intermission. This method of com- 
putation has nothing to do with the heavenly motions. 

s 6 
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Fetavius says, there is nothing in chronology less kboinf 
than the Roman indiction ; he means its origin and com- 
inencement. It is the general opinion, that it was insd- 
tuted in the time of Constantine, about the year S12 ; 
but this is mere guess. There were indictions in the 
time of Constantius, as appears from the Theodosian 
Code. 

• There are three kinds of indictions mentioned by au- 
thors; the indictions of Constantinople, beginning on the 
first of September; the imperial or Caesarean indiction, 
on the fourteenth of September; and the Roman or 
papal indiction, which is that used in the pope's bulls, 
and begins on the first of January. 

Ill SORTS of TRIPODS. The ancient tripod was 
a sacred seat or stool, supported by three feet, on which 
the priests and sibyls were placed to render oracles. On 
the Roman medals the tripod expresses some priesthood, 
or sacerdotal dignity. A tripod with a raven and a dol* 
phin is the symbol of the duumviri, deputed for keeping 
the Sibylline oracles. 

Banier distinguishes three kinds of tripods. Under 
the first he includes those used by the Pythia, when she 
delivered the oracles of Apollo in the temple ^fDelphos. 
The second comprehends whatever stood upon three feet, 
such as vases, tables, &c. Under the third class are 
included votive tripods, which princes or private persons 
dedicated in the temples of Apollo. 

Ill PARTS of a SWORD. The masters of defence 
divide the sword into three parts, which they call the 
jboty middle f ajndjbibie* 

Anciently there was a kind of two-handed swords, 
called spadosy which were to be managed with both 
hands ; and which in those days they accustomed them- 
selves to brandish so nimbly, as to cover the whole body 
with them. • 

The savages of Mexico, when first visited by the Spa- 
niards, had a kind of wooden swords, which would do as 
much execution as ours. In Spain, swords are only 
allowed of certain lengths, determined by authority. The 
ancient cavaliers gave names to their swords: Joyeuse 
was that of Charlemagne ; Durandol that of Orlandoi See. 
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Before the discovery of metals, swords were fashioned,' 
probably, like those of the Mexican savages already 
mentioned, of some heavy wood, hardened by fire ; next 
to these, brazen, or rather copper swords, were intro- 
duced, of which sort many have been found in Ireland ; 
and after the art of tempering steel was understood 
and practised, they were made of this metal. In early 
ages, swords were of such value as to be kept in tem- 
ples and sanctuaries, and to be specially bequeathed 
in the wills of princes and great warriors ; ana in the 
days of chivalry, they were distinguished by proper 
names, descriptive of their supposed qualities, or alluding 
to their destructive powers ; a method of distinction 
borrowed from the Persians and Arabians, and practised 
by Mahomet. Swords were also of various forms, and 
used with one or with both hands, for thrusting or cutting, 
or for both purposes. The swords used by the Roman 
legionary troops were very short and strong, the blade 
rarely exceeding nineteen inches in length, two-edged, 
and made for either stabbing or cutting. Those ,of the 
Britons, called spathae, were large, long, and heavy, as 
were also those of the Saxons. The Norman swords 
were also long and heavy. The sword was carried in a 
belt of buff or other leather, girded round the body, or 
thrown over the right shoulder : these shoulder-belts 
were called baudricks. Among modern swords, we read 
of a braquemart, or short sword, the stoccado, or long 
sword ; the espadon, or two-handed sword ; the Swiss, or 
basket-hilted sword ; a Spanish sword or Toledo ; a tuck 
enclosed in a walking-stick ; a poniard, a dagger, which 
seems to have been the constant companion of the sword, 
at least since the days of Edward I., sabre, and scymitar ; 
to which may be added the shable or broad-sword, with 
only one edge. 

Ill WAYS of STIGMATISING or marking the 
HUMAN BODY. The ancient^ #ometime8 branded 
their slaves as a punishment, but more frequently to 
mark them, as the moderns do their cattle, when they 
tarn them into forests, &c., where they mingle with 
others. It was done by applying a red-hot iron, marked 
with certain letters, forming the name of some peculiar 
character belonging to their masters, to their foreheads, 
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till a fair impression was made ; and then pouring ink 
into the furrows, that the inscription might be the more 
conspicuous. 

Soldiers were branded in the hand with the name or 
character of their general. 

After the same manner, it was customary to stigmatise 
the worshippers and votaries of some of the gods. The* 
marks used on these occasions were various : sometimes 
they contained the name of the god, sometimes his par- 
ticular ensign, as the thunderbolt of Jupiter, the trident 
of Neptune, the ivy of Bacchus, &c. ; or they marked 
themselves with some mystical number, by which the 
god*s name was described. To these three ways of stiff- 
matising St. John is supposed to refer (Rev. chap. xiiL 
verses 16, 17). Theodoret is of opinion, that the Jews 
were forbidden to brand themselves with stigmata, be- 
cause the idolaters, by that ceremony, used to consecrate 
themselves to their false gods. 

Among some nations, stigmatising was considered as a 
distinguished mark of honour and nobility. In Thrace, 
as Herodotus tells, us, it was practised by none but per- 
sons of credit, nor omitted by any but persons of the 
meanest rank. 

The ancient Britons are also said to have imprinted on 
the bodies of their infants the figures of animals, and 
other marks, with hot irons. 

Ill CLASSES of STONES. The solid parts of the 
globe are principally composed of stones, formed of the 
different earths, more or less combined with each other» 
and in different states of induration. Tlie chemical and 
physical properties of stones fall properly under the in- 
vestigation of' the mineralogist; and the order in which 
they are arranged over each other, in the great stony 
masses that compose rocks and strata, constitutes a part 
of the science denominated geology. 

The chemical svstematics and metallurgists in their 
arrangements usually ^begin with the earths, considering 
them as the basis of stones. Linnaeus begins with the 
latter, professing to take a middle way between the mere 
metallurgist and those who characterise from external 
appearances ; only he divides the whole regnum lapidum 
into three classes, under the names of pe^r^y minera, 
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BnAJbssUiay each being subdivided into several orders, 
and comprehending in the whole fifty-four genera. 

To the first class belong petrsB, or stones, which he 
defines to be fossile bodies, originating from a terrene 
principle by cohesion. These are simple, as in their 
composition they are destitute of saline, inflammable, 
and metallic principles ; they are fixed, as not being en- 
tirely and intimately soluble in any menstruum; and 
similar, as they consist of homogeneous component parts. 
Of these there are five orders ; viz. 

1. The humosa^ or slaty stones, which orisinate from 
vegetable earth, are combustible, and leave light gross 
ashes. 2. The calcane, or calcareous stones, which ori- 
ginate from calcareous marine animal bodies, become 
light and porous in the fire, and fall into an impalpable 
powder, and efiervesce, and are soluble in acids, unless 
they are previously saturated with an acid, as gypsum, 
3. The argiUacecBy or argillaceous stones, which originate 
from the viscid sediment of the sea, are somewhat 
unctuous to the touch, and harden in the fire. 4. The 
aranatcgy or sand-stones, which originate from the pre- 
cipitation of rain water, are extremely hard, strike fire 
with steel, and by triture yield a very rough powder. 5. 
The aggregate, or rock or compound stones, which 
originate from a mixture of the four preceding orders 
variously conglutlnated ; the interstices usually filled up 
with quartz, spar, or glimmer. 

The second class of fossile bodies are the minerte^ or 
.minerals, which Linnaeus defines to be fossile bodies, 
originating from a saline principle by crystallisation; 
they are compound, as consisting of a base, united with 
saline, inflammable, or metallic principles ; they are 
soluble, perfectly in an appropriate menstruum. Of 
these there are three orders ; viz. 

1. Salia, salts or crystals, which are sapid bodies, so- 
luble in water ; distinguished from each other by their 
different effects on the organs of taste. 2. Sidphuroy or 
inflammable bodies, flammg and odorous while burning ; 
soluble in oil, and distinguished from each other by their 
different effects on the organs of smell. 3. Metalla, or 
metals, which are shining, heavy bodies, fusible in 
the fire, and soluble in appropriated menstrua; distin- 
guished from each other by inspection. 
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The third class are fossils, which are bodies originatini 
from different modifications of the subjects comprehended 
in the preceding classes. Of these there are three 
orders; viz. 

1. Petrificataf or such fossile bodies as represent iti 
figure certain animals or vegetables, or parts of them. 
2. Concretay which are slight conglutinations of difierenf 
kinds of earths, whose specific differences arise princi- 
pally from the nature of the component parts. S. Terrat 
or earths, which are fossile substances not conglutinated, 
bat usually in a slightly cohering or pulverised state. 

Ill PRINCIPAL ALKALIES. These are potass, 
called the vegetable alkali ; soda, the mineral alkali ; 
ammonia, the volatile alkali. 

Potass is found in some minerals and earths, but is 
procured principally from the ashes of burnt wood, vege- 
tables, &c., by mixing them with water (which dissolves 
the potass), and evaporating the solution to dryness. 

Soda is procured by a similar process, from the ashes 
of marine plants ; and exists abundantly in sea-water, ia 
combination with carbonic acid, in the natron beds of 
Eg3ypt, and other parts of the world. 

Ammonia exists pure only in the form of gas, and is 
produced copiously from all animal and some vegetable 
substances, in a state of putrefaction. It is equally ob- 
tained by a dry distillation of bones, horns, &c., and 
possesses a pungent smell, is readily absorbed in water, 
and, next to hydrogen gas, is the lightest known ponder- 
able substance. 

The other alkalies are lithina, delphine, brucine, vau- 
queline. 

Ill INGREDIENTS of GUNPOWDER. Gunpow- 

der is a composition of nitre, sulphur, and charcoal, mixed 
together, and usually granulated, which easily takes fire; 
and when fired, rarefies or expands with great vehemence^ 
by means of its elastic force. 

It is not ascertained to whom the discovery of gun- 
powder rightly belongs. The invention is generally 
attributed to Bertoldo Schwartz, about the year 1320; 
and the first use of it is ascribed to the Venetians, in the 
year 1380, during the war with the Genoese, at a place 
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tailed Fossa Clodia, now Chioggia, against Laurence de 
Medicis; and it is said that all Italy made complaints 
agjiinst it, as a manifest contravention of fair warfare. 
But this account seems to be erroneous, though gene- 
rally a received one. 

Our Roger Bacon knew of gunpowder nearly a hundred 
years before Schwartz was born. That excellent friar, 
in a treatise published at Oxford in 1216, says, ** that 
from saltpetre and other ingredients we are able Jto make 
a fire that Will burn at what distance we please." 

Mr. Robins supposes that Bacon describes gunpowder, 
not as a new composition first proposed by himself, but 
as the application of an old one, and that it was known 
long before his time. Marcus Grsecus, an ancient au- 
thor, who probably lived in the beginning of the ninth 
century, describes two kinds of fire-works; one for flying, 
enclosed in a case or cartouche, made long and slender, 
and filled with the composition, closely rammed, like our 
modem rocket ; and the other thick and short, strongly 
tied at both ends, and h^lf filled, resembling our cracker. 
The composition which he prescribes for both is two 
pounds of charcoal, one pound of sulphur, and six pounds 
of saltpetre, well powdered, and mixed together iq a 
mortar« 

Before the invention of gunpowder, machines were 
used for throwing stone bullets, and other heavy bodies. 
These were called balHsta, catapulta, &c., which pro- 
duced effects by means of the action of a spring, formed 
by a strongly-twisted cordage of tough and elastic animal 
substances, no less terrible than the cannon and mortars 
of the moderns. 

This sort of artillery is mentioned in the Second Book 
of Chronicles. One of the kings of Judah, 800 years 
before the Christian era, erected on the towers and bul- 
warks of Jerusalem engines of war for shooting arrows 
and great stones for the defence of that city. 

•Ill KINDS of MARQUETRY. Marquetry is a 
curious kind of inlaid work, composed of pieces of hard 
fine wood, of different colours, fastened in thin slices on 
a ground, and sometimes enriched with other matters, as 
^rtoiseshell, ivory, tin, and brass. 
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There is another kind of marquetry, made, instead of 
wood, of glasses of various colours ; and a Uiird, where 
.nothing but precious stones and the richest marbles are 
.used : but these are generally called mosaic work. The 
art of inlaying is very ancient, and is supposed to have 
passed from the east to the west, brought by the Romans 
from Asia. It was then but a simple thing ; nor did it 
arrive at any tolerable perfection till the 6fteenth century 
among the Italians. It attained its height in France in 
the reign of Louis XIV. 

Till John of Verona, contemporary with Raphael, the 
finest works of this kind were only black and white, 
which are what we now call morescoes; but that ingenious 
man stained his woods with dyes or boiled oils which 
penetrated them. Those who succeeded him, not only 
improved on his invention, but by the discovery of Ame** 
rica had also the advantage of a number of fine new 
woods, of naturally bright colours. 

Marquetry, or the art of inlaying woods, tortoiseshell, 
&c. with brass, is now brought to great perfection in 
England. It is better known by the name of Boule, or 
Bhul-work. 

III WAYS of MANUMITTING SLAVES. The 
manumission of slaves by the Romans was performed in 
three several ways : 1. When, with the master's consent, 
a slave had his name entered in the census, or public re- 
gister of the citizens. 2. When the slave was led before the 
praetor, and that magistrate laid his wand, called vindtdOf 
on his head. 8. When the master gave the slave his free- 
dom by testament. 

It was not necessary that the praetor should be on his 
tribunal, to perform the ceremony of manumission : he did 
it any where, in his house, in the street, in going to the 
bath, &c. He laid the rod on the slave's head, pronouncing 
these words : ^* I declare him a freeman, after the manner 
of the Romans." This done, he gave the rod to the lictor, 
who struck the slave with it on the head, and afterwards 
with his hand on his face and back ; and the notary entered 
the name of the freed-man in the register, with the reasons 
of his manumission. 

The slave had likewise his head shaved, and a cap given 
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him by his master, as a token of freedom. Tertullian adds^ 
that be "had also a kind of name given him ; if so, three 
names were not a token of nobility, but of freedom. 

Of manumission there have been several forms in £ng« 
land. In the time of William the Conqueror, villains were 
manumitted by the master's delivering them, by the right 
hand, to the viscount, in full court, showing them the 
door, giving them a lance and a sword, and proclaiming 
them tree- 
There is no mention of slaves before the deluge, but 
immediately after, viz. in the curse of Canaan, Uen. is* 
25, whence it is inferred that servitude commenced after 
that time ; for in Abraham's days we find it generally esta- 
blished. Some say it commenced under Nimrod, because 
it was he who first began to make war, and of consequence 
to make captives ; and to bring such as he took either in 
his battles or irruptions into slavery. 

Among the Roman slaves there was a class distinguished 
by the appellation of ** mercenarii," so called from the 
circumstance of their hire. These were free-bom citizens, 
mentioned in the law-books by the name of liberty and thus 
contra-distinguished from the alieniy or foreigners, who, 
from various contingencies of fortune, were under the 
necessity of recurring for support to the service of the 
rich. The Grecian thetes were also of this description. 

There was abo another class of servants, which consisted 
of those who had sufiered the loss of liberty from their own 
imprudence. Such were the Grecian prodigals, who were 
detained in the service of their creditors till the fruits of 
their labour were equivalent to their debts ; the delinquents, 
who were sentenced to the oar ; and the German enthu" 
siasts, mentioned by Tacitus, who were so addicted to 
gaming, that when they had parted with every thing else, 
staked their liberty and their persons. ** The loser," says 
the historian, ''goes into a voluntary servitude; and, 
though younger and stronger than the person with whom 
he pmyed, patiently sufiers himself to be bound and sold. 
Their perseverance in so bad a custom is styled honour. 
The slaves thus obtained are immediately exchanged 
away in commerce, that the winner may get rid of the 
scandal of his victory." 

The fiomans had the power of life and death over their 
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slaves, which no other nation had ; but this severity waij 
afterwards moderated by the laws of the emperorB, anA 
by one of Adrian, it was made capital to kill a slave with- 
out a cause. 

The custom of exposing old, useless, or sick slaves in 
an island of the Tiber, there to starve, seems to hanw 
been common in Rome; and whoever recovered, after 
having been so exposed, had his liberty given him by aa 
edict of the emperor Claudius, in which it was likewise for- 
bidden to kill any slave merely for old age or sickness. 
Nevertheless, it was the professed maxim of the elder Cat* 
to sell his superannuated slaves for any price, rather thatt 
maintain what he deemed an useless burthen. The ergastnlaf 
or dungeons, where slaves in chains were forced to work, 
were in every part of Italy. Columella advises that they be 
always built under ground, and recommends it as the duty 
of a careful overseer to call over every day the names of 
these slaves, in order to know^ when any of them had 
deserted. Sicily was full of ergastula, and the soil vral 
cultivated by labourers in chains. 

There was with the Romans another description of 
slaves — - the gladiators retained to fight in the arena, fof 
the entertainment of the people. Condemned criminah 
were employed as gladiators, and obtained their discharge 
afler serving three years in the arena. 

The origin of such combats seems to be as follows. 
From the earliest times it had been the practice to sacri-' 
fice captives or prisoners of war to the manes of the great 
men who had died in the engagement : thus Achilles, in 
the Iliad, lib. xxiii., sacrifices twelve young Trojans to the 
manes of Patroclus. In course of time, they came to 
sacrifice slaves at the funerals of all persons of condition; 
this was even esteemed a necessary part of the ceremony, 
but as it would have appeared barbarous to have massacred 
them like beasts, they were appointed to fight with each 
other, and endeavour to save their own lives, by killing 
their adversaries. 

The first show of gladiators was exhibited by M. and 
D. Brutus, upon the death of their father, in the year of 
the city 4?88. At this exhibition, there were only three 
pairs of gladiators ; but in the time of Julius Caesar's 
sdileship the shows consisted of 500 pairs. 
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• These sports were become so common, and their con- 
sequences in a variety of respects so dangerous, that 
Cicero preferred a law, that no person should exhibit a 
show of gladiators within two years before he appeared 
candidate for any office. Julius Cifcsar ordered, that only 
a .certain number of men of this profession should be in 
Rome at one time. Augustus decreed, that only two shows 
of gladiators should be presented in a year, and never 
above sixty couples in a show. 

Marcus Aurelius retrenched the enormous expenses of 
these combats, and would not suffer the men to fight with 
any other weapons than very blunt swords, like foils ; so 
that they might shew their address without the danger of 
being killed. But the honour of suppressing them was 
reserved for Christianity ; and it cost many efforts, and 
much time, to. effect this purpose; so rooted was the evil, 
and so much had it established itself, by the long pre- 
scription, and the opinion of the world, that these exhi- 
bitions were acceptable to the gods. 

The gladiators waged a destructive war with the Ro- 
maics, about the year of their city 680, called the servile 
tvar. Spartacus, Crinus, (Enomaus, having escaped with 
other gladiators, to the number of seventy-four, out of the 
place where they had been kept at Capua, gathered to- 
gether a body of slaves, put themselves at their head, 
rendered themselves masters of all Campania, and gained 
several victories over the Roman praetors. At length they 
were defeated, in the year 682, at the extremity of Italy, 
having in vain attempted to pass over into Sicily. 

This war proved very formidable to the Romans. 
Crassus was not able to finish it : nor was it terminated 
till the great Pompey was sent as general. 

m ANCIENT STYLES of DANCING. The an- 
cients had three kinds of dances ; the first grave, which 
they called emmeli A ; the second gay, called cordax ; 
the third was a mixture of gravity and gaiety, called 

SICCINIS. 

Dancing has always been in use among all nations, 
both civilised and barbarous ; though held in esteem by 
some* and in contempt by others. Of itself, no doubt, 
dancing is harmless. There is a time, says the preacher, 
to dance ; and sometimes it is even made an act of re- 
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ligion. Thus, David danced before the ark, to honour 
God, and express his joy for its return into the city of 
Sion. The daughters of Shiloh are said likewise to have 
danced in a yearly feast of the Lord ; and we find many 
references to this practice in the religious solemnities of 
the Jews. From them it passed to the Egyptians, and 
afterwards to the Greeks and Romans, with whom it was 
a principal worship of their false gods. 

With the ancient Hebrews, as the sacred writings m* 
form us, dancing made a part of the celebration of all 
great events. In Egypt, dancing was a principal -part of 
the religious rites of the priesthood ; and it was in imita- 
tion of them that the children of Israel danced round the 
golden calf in the desert. According to the Greek my- 
thology, Orpheus introduced into his country festal 
ceremonies similar to those of Egypt, in all which the 
song and the dance prevailed. The ingenuity and 
elegant taste of the Greeks improved, refined, and po- 
lished their sacred ceremonies, which were adopted by 
the greatest part of the world ; particularly by the Romans, 
who were original and superior in nothing but the art ot 
war, and in plundering, slaughtering, and enslaving man- 
kind. 

The solemn dances of the Hebrews were admitted in 
great festivals and celebrations by the primitive Christians, 
m which even the bishops and dignified clergy, according 
to Scaliger, were performers ; and dispositions were made, 
in the first temples that were erected after Christianity 
was firmly established by Constantine, tor these sacred 
dances. Menestrier says, that he had seen the canons 
and choristers, on Whitsunday, take each other by the 
hand, and dance, while they sung hymns of jubilation. 
He pointed out many ancient churches in which the 
choir was constructed in a theatrical form. The choir 
was formerly separated from the altar, elevated, and en- 
closed on all sides with a balustrade. It had a pulpit on 
each side, in which the epistle and gospel were sang, as 
may be seen in the churches of St. Clement and St. Pan- 
cratius at Rome. 

Dancing on domestic festive occasions chequered the 
monotony of ancient simplicity of manners. Socrates 
himself learned late in life to dance ; and Cato, with all htS 
rigour and severity of manners, disdained nott at upwards 
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of sixty, sometimes to practise what be had learned in hit 
youth. 

The feast of Flora, in the beginning of May, was 
more particularly celebrated by dancing than any other 
pagan festival; and among Christians, the May-poles 
erected in our villages, adorned with garlands of real 
flowers as well as artificial, around which our peasants 
and domestics dance, are remains of the pagan celebration 
of spring. 

Some years ago, Thoinot Arbeau, a dancing-master of 
Paris, gave an orchesography, wherein all the steps and 
motions of the dance are written or noted down, as the 
sounds of a song are scored in music. 

Ill KINGS of ISRAEL. The judges of Israel were 
succeeded by kings, who were of two sorts ; viz. those 
that reigned over the whole Hebrew nation, and who were 
only three, Saul, David, and Solomon; and those that 
reigned over some of the tribes only. Saul began his 
reign in the year B. C. 1095, and having reigned 40 years, 
was succeded by Ishbosheth his son, who reigned seven 
years over part of Israel, and had for his successor David, 
who was anointed to be king after Saul by Samuel, B. C. 
1093, and who became sole king B.C. 1048. Having 
reigned wholly and in part 40 years, he was succeeded by 
his son Solomon, B. C. 1015, who died B. C. 975. After 
his death, the kingdom was divided. 

Ill CHILDREN, The, of a king of ENGLAND, who 
reigned successively, were, Edward VI., Mary, and Eli- 
zabeth. 

Edward, the son 6f Henry the Eighth and Jane Sey- 
mour, was born in 1537* and died before he was sixteen, 
two years before his father's will allowed him to govern 
for himself. He was celebrated for an amiable disposition, 
and for considerable talents in the acquirement of learn- 
ing* His maternal uncle, the earl of Hereford, aflerwards 
duke of Somerset, assumed the title of protector, and 
under him great care was taken to inspire the young king 
with just principles with regard to the Protestant religion, 
by which he was induced to favour the reformation. 
Eidward is advantageously remembered as the founder of 
some of the most splendid charities in the metropolis, 
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among which may be mentioned Christ's Hospital, or the 
Blue-coat School. 

Mary, whose mother was Katherine of Arragon, was 
born in 1516. In her infancy she was betrothed to 
three different persons ; first, to the dauphin of France* 
next to the emperor Charles V., and afterwards to the 
duke of Orleans. The alliances did not take place. In 
1553, on the death of her brother, she was placed on the 
throne, and her title universally recognised. She soon 
displayed a passionate zeal for the restoration of the 
Catholic religion. Her temper was sour and gloomy, and' 
she inherited too much of the wildness and despotic 
' humour of her father. She almost immediately rein- 
stated those bishops who in the last reign had been 
deprived of their sees for their adherence to popery; 
while Cranmer was indicted for high treason, and several 
Protestant bishops thrown into prison. The next step 
which outraged the feelings, and cast down the spirits of 
those who adhered to the Protestant faith, was her mar- 
riage to the archduke Philip, son of the emperor Charles Y. 
Previously to this, a complete restoration of the Catholic 
worship took place throughout the kingdom, and all the 
clergy who refused to comply with it were ejected from 
their livings. The princess Elizabeth, who was an object 
of peculiar hatred to her sister, on account of her attach* 
ment to the principles of the reformation, was thrown into 
the Tower ; and Lady Jane Grey, with her unfortunate 
husband, whose lives had hitherto been spared, were 
executed. The sanj^uinary laws against the heretics 
were renewed ; and the merciless scenes of cruelty which 
followed have deservedly stamped upon this sovereign 
the epithet of bloody queen Mary. In the space of less 
than four years, 277 persons were committed to the flames, 
including prelates and beneficed clergymen, laymen of all 
ranks, women, and even children. In 1557, to gratify 
Philip her husband, she made war with France ; and in the 
following year lost Calais, after it had been more than 
200 years in the possession of England. She died in the 
month of November, 1558, in the 42d year of her age, 
and the sixth of her reign. 

Elizabeth, whose mother was Anne Boleyn, was bom 
in the year 1533, and on the death of her sister succeeded 
to the throne. Proposals of matriag^ had been formerly 
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made to her by the king of Sweden, which she thought 
fit to decline : a similar offer was made to her by 
Philip of Spafn, her late sister's husband, which she like- 
wise rejected. She now turned her thoughts to the 
restoration of the principles of the reformation, which was 
effected by the first parliament that met afler her acces- 
sion ; and from this period England took the decided sta- 
tion among Protestant countries which it has ever since 
maintained. By the Catholics, Mary, the young queen 
of Scotland, who had received her education in France, 
was regarded as the true sovereign of England : she even 
assumed the ensigns and title of English royalty, which Eli- 
zabeth could never forget nor forgive. Mary's conduct on 
several occasions w^s not only imprudent m the highest 
degree, but furnished ample scope for the invectives of 
her enemies. Elizabeth was now considered as the head 
of the Protestant party in Europe, and in this character 
she made a treaty of alliance with the French Huguenots, 
and afforded them aid in men and money. Between 
Spain and France there was an avowed league for the 
extirpation of heresy, and Elizabeth felt herself justified 
to give assistance to Protestantism wherever it was in 
danger of being suppressed by force : her enemies re- 
taliating, excited an insurrection among the English 
Catholics, at the head of which was the duke of Norfolk, 
who was afterwards discovered, tried, convicted, and 
beheaded. On the horrible. massacre at Paris, in August, 
1572, Elizabeth put herself and her court into deep 
mourning, and received with a marked and solemn 
silence the French ambassador who was^ sent to apolo- 
gise for the bloody deed. A second conspiracy against 
the life of the queen having been discovered, in which 
Mary was implicated, fourteen of the conspirators were 
convicted and executed, and the queen of Scots herself 
brought to trial before a grand commission of forty 
noblemen and privy counsellors, who, after the ususd 
forms, pronounced and signed a sentence of death against 
her, which Elizabeth affected to be unwilling to autho- 
rise. Mary was, however, executed on the 8th of 
February, 1586-7. 

The next thing that engaged the attention of the 
queen and her ministers was the Spanish Armada. A 
fleet of 130 vessels, of which about 100 were galleons of 
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larger size than any before used in Europe, and carHed 
on board 19,295 soldiers, 8,456 marines, 2,088 galley-* 
slaves, and 2,630 great pieces of brass ordnance. It 
was victualled for six months^ and attended by thirty 
smaller vessels. Superstition added her fanatic but 
powerful aid: bulls, denouncing hell-fire to Elizabeth 
and her abetters, accompanied the squadron; and a 
consecrated banner from Rome waved over the heads of 
the new crusaders. On the 19th of July, the Armada 
arrived in the channel, disposing itself in the form of 9 
crescent, and stretching the distance of seven miles from 
the extremity of one division to that of the other. The 
English admiral, Lord Howard of Effingham (under 
whom served Drake, Hawkins, and Frobisher, the most 
renowned seamen in Europe), had just time to get out of 
port when he saw it in full sail. The English fleet con- 
sisted of 140 ships. Effingham gave orders to avoid a 
close fight, but to skirmish with the larger ships of the 
Spanish fleet, which it did for six days. The Armada 
having reached Calais, cast anchor before that place, 
and waited the arrival of the prince of Parma, who 
delayed leaving the Flemish ports until he was assured 
that the Spaniards were masters at sea. Whilst the 
Spanish fleet lay confusedly in this position, the Englidi 
admiral, by a successful stratagem, despatched eight of 
his smaller ships filled with combustibles, one after the 
other, into the midst of the enemy ; and thus so alarmed 
them, that they cut their cables, and betook themselves 
to flight with the greatest disorder and precipitation. 
The English fell upon them next morning, took twelve 
of their large ships, and damaged several others 
They were closely pursued and harassed in their retreat; 
and if the ammunition of the English had not failed, they 
probably would have taken them all. But the event 
|)roved almost equally fatal to the Spaniards; for a violent 
storm arising, they were dispersed and miserably wrecked 
on the coasts of Scotland and Ireland. Philip, as soon as 
he heard of the disastrous event, so mortifying to his 
pride and ambition, with an affected philosophy fell on 
his knees, and, rendering thanks for that gracious di^ 
pensation of Providence, expressed his joy that the cala- 
mity was not greater. 

The first English newspaper^ entitled the " English 
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Mercurie,^ was printed during the time of the Spanish 
Armada ; the first number dated the 23d July, 1588. 

Elizabeth next became the ally of Henry IV., in order 
to vindicate his title, and establish him firmly on the 
throne of France, and for several years the English 
auxiliaries served in that country ; while several naval 
expeditions, undertaken by individuals or by the queen, 
msed the reputation of England to an extraordinary 
height. At this period Robert Devereux, earl of Essex, 
the queen's favourite, highly distinguished himself* In 
1601, Elizabeth held a conference with the marquis de 
Rosni, better known in history 9s the celebrated Sully, 
for the purpose of establishing a new system of European 
power, with a view of controlling the vast influence of the 
house of Austria. 

Tlie queen having settled satisfactorily all her foreign 
affairs, her next object was to relieve the burthens of 
her people: she abolished a number of monopolies, and 
became extremely popular. But the execution of her 
favourite, the earl of Essex, for high treason, gave a fatal 
blow to her happiness. When she learned from the 
countess of Nottingham that he had solicited her pardon, 
which had been concealed from her, she at first became 
furious with rage ; and when her violence of anger sub- 
sided, she fell into the deepest and most incurable 
melancholy, rejecting all consolation, and refusing food 
and sustenance o£ every kind. Ten nights she lay on. 
the carpet, leaning on cushions which her maids brought 
her, and her physicians could neither persuade her to be 
put to bed nor take any remedies. Her end was visibly 
approaching, and the council assembled and sent the 
keeper, admiral, and secretary, to know her will with 
regard to her successor: she appointed her kinsman, 
James VL of Scotland. Being advised by the archbishop 
of Canterbury to turn her tlioughts to God, she replied 
that she did so, nor did her mind in the least wander from 
him. Her voice soon left her ; her senses failed ; she fell 
into a lethargic slumber, which continued some hours ; 
and she expired quietly, without further struggle or 
convulsion, in the 70th year of her age, and forty-fifth o£ 
her reign. 
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IV EVANGELISTS, St. Matthew, St. Mark, St* 
Luke, and St. Joho, the inspired writers of the Gospels. 
The symbols of these in the order above recited, accord- 
ing to St. Augustine's interpretation of Ezekiel, are a 
lion, a man, an ox, and an eagle. 

St. Matthew was an apostle as well as a writer of the 
Gospel, and surnamcd Levi. Before his conversion to 
Christianity, he was a publican, or toll-gatherer ; a native 
of Galilee, but of what city in that country, or of what 
tribe of the people of Israel, we are not informed. Jesus 
found him at the receipt of customs, and called him to be 
witness of his words and works, thus conferring on him 
the honourable office of an apostle. . It is a common 
opinion that St. Matthew died a martyr in Ethiopia, at a 
city called Naddabar. 

St. Mark was the son of Mary, a pious woman at 
Jerusalem, and an early believer, at whose house the 
disciples used to meet, and to which Peter frequently 
resorted. St. Mark went with Paul and Barnabas to 
Antioch, and afterwards accompanied them to other 
countries as their minister. He founded a church %t 
Alexandria, where he died and was buried, in the eighth 
year of Nero. St. Mark wrote his Gospel at Rome, to 
which city he accompanied Peter in the year of Christ 

64? or 65. 

Concerning the country and profession of St. Luke 
previously to his conversion to Christianity, great dif- 
ference of opinion has existed among ancient and modern 
writers. Some have erroneously supposed that he was a 
painter ; and others that he was a physician, and that it 
was he who was mentioned as the ** beloved physician," 
Col.iv. 14. On the other hand, the learned Grotius and 
others have represented him to have been a Syrian, and 
a slave either at Rome or in Greece, and to have obtained 
his freedom and returned to his native place Antioch, 
where he became a Jewish proselyte, and afterwards a 
Christian. St. Luke was with St. Paul when the apostle 
was sent a prisoner from Caesarea to Rome, and stayed 
with him during his two years' imprisonment in that city. 
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Besides the Gospel bearing his name, St. Luke wrote the 
Acts of the Apostles. He lived a single life, and died 
in the 84th year of his age, about the year of Christ 70. 

St. John was -the son of Zebedee, a fisherman of the 
town of Bethsaida, on the sea of Galilee, the younger 
brother of James the elder, and reckoned the youngest 
of all Christ's disciples. His mother's name was Salome. 
Before John was called to be an apostle, he had seen 
and heard our blessed Lord, and been witness to some of 
his miracles, particularly that at the wedding of Cana in 
Galilee. It is supposed by some that when he was ap- 
pointed one of the twelve apostles, he was only twenty- 
two years old : others make his age at that time to have 
been twenty-five or twenty-six. St. John was distin- 
guished by a temper singularly mild, amiable, and affec- 
tionate. He was eminently the object of our Lord's 
regard and confidence, ana was characterised as " the 
disciple whom Jesus loved." Notwithstanding his affec- 
tionate attachment to Christ, and the numerous instances 
of kind and condescending attention with which he had 
been honoured, he, in common with the other apostles, 
betrayed a culpable timidity in forsaking him in his last 
conflict; though he aflerwards recovered his firmness, 
and attended the crucifiidon : indeed, he seems to have 
been the only apostle who thus hazarded his own safety. 
St. John lived to the age of 100 years, and died in the 
reign of Trajan. His writings are a Gospel, three £pistle8» 
and the Book of Revelation. 



IV CARDINAL VIRTUES. Justice, Temperance, 
Fortitude, and Prudence. 



IV KINGS of ASSYRIA. Tiglath-Pileser, Shalma- 
neser, Sennacherib, and Essar-Haddon. It appears very 
probable that the Assyrian and Babylonian kings were 
two branches of the same family, and that Phul, the first 
Assyrian conqueror, lefl two sons, Tiglath-Pileser and 
Nabonnasser ; to the former of whom he bequeathed the 
Assyrian, and to the latter the Babylonian kingdom. 
Tiglath-Pileser, the elder, resided at Nineveh, the 
original seat of the empire; while Nabonnasser, the 
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Vounger brother, held his residence at Babylon. Several 
jcings succeeded the above-named four ; but we read no- 
thing of them in Scripture till the reign ofNebuchad- 
liezzar, who led the king and people of Judah into 
captivity, and also conquered Assyria, which was theft 
added to the Babylonian empire. 

IV LEARNED AGES. The first is the Grecian age, 
which commenced near the time of the Peloponnesiati 
war, and extended to the time of Alexander the Great. 

The second is the Roman or Augustan age-— tbe days 
of Julius Ceesar and Augustus. 

The third is that of the restoration of kaming and the 
arts under the popes Julius II. and Leo X. 

The fourth comprehends the age of Louis XIV. and 
Queen Anne. 



IV LIQUID LETTERS. L, M, N, R. 



IV LATIN WORDS for the size of BOOKS. Ftflio, 
Quarto, Octavo, and Duodecimo. 

Folio is a large book, of which the pages are formed 
by each sheet of paper being once folded, making two 
leaves. 

Quarto has each sheet twice doubled, making four 
leaves. 

Octavo eight leaves, and Duodecimo twelve leaves. 

The first books were in the form of blocks or tables; 
but as pliant materials came into use, it was found mol« 
convenient to make them in the form of rolls, which 
appear to have been used among the Jews, Grecians, 
and Romans, till some centuries after Christ. The copies 
of the Old Testament in the Jewish synagogues are to 
this day long scrolls of parchment rolled upon sticks. 
The shape now in use among us, though little knowh to 
the ancients, was invented by Attains, king of Pergamos, 
to whom some ascribe the manner of preparing parch- 
ment. It was Philatius, a learned man at Athens, who 
"first taught the use of a kind of glue to fasten the leaves 
together, on which account a statue was erected to bini» 
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IV DIVtSIONS of LANGUAGES. Erst, ancient 
languages ; second, oriental languages ; thirds learned . 
languages, otherwise called dead languages ; and fourth, 
modern languages. 

IV YEARS, an OLYMPIAD. It took its rise from 
the Olympic games, which were celebrated at the be«- 
ginning of every fifth year, near Olympia, a city of Elis 
in Peloponnesus (now called the Morea) ; and by those 
periods the* Greeks reckoned their time. Ancient 
authors also reckoned their chronology by Olympiads, 
beginning at the Olympiad which happened in the year 
before Christ 776. 

IV VOLCANOES. The four principal volcanoes are 
Etna, in Sicily ; Vesuvius, in Naples ; Hecla, in Iceland ; 
and Stromboli, one of the Lipari islands north of Sicily. 
The first eruption of Mount Vesuvius occurred in 79, m 
the time of Vespasian. Pliny, the celebrated natural 
philosopher of that age^ excited by curiosity to observe 
its effects, lost his life by suffocation with the sulphureous 
' smoke. It was in that dreadful eruption that the city of 
Herculaneum was overwhelmed. In I537» an eruption 
took place which caused an earthquake for twelve days; 
its burnings were seen at Malta, a distance of sixty 
leagues. 

IV SORTS of GOVERNMENT, viz. Theocracy, 
which is a state under the more immediate government 
of God, as was that of the Jews. 

Monarchy, or kingly government. Some monarchies 
are absolute^ that is, where the will of the prince is uncon- 
trollable ; others limited^ where his authority is restrained 
by laws, as in England. 

Aristocracy, that form of government in which the 
power is lodged with the nobles. 

Democracy, which gives the power to the people. 

IV SONS of ETHELWOLF who reigned, were Ethel- 
bald, Ethelbert, Ethelred I., and Alfred. 

IV NORMAN KINGS. William the Conqueror, Wil- 
iiara Rufus, Henry I., and Stephen. 

F 4 
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IV GRAND or UNIVERSAL MONARCHIES. The 

Assyrian^ the Persian^ the Grecian, and the Roman. 

The Assyrian lasted from the time of Nimrod to Sar- 
danapalus, their-last king, about 820 B.C. The Persian 
commenced under Cyrus, in the year 559 B.C., and 
closed in the year B.C. 331. The Grecian lasted only 
during the reign of Alexander the Great, beginning in the 
year B.C. 336, and terminating with the death of this con- 
queror B.C. 323, his conquests being then divided among 
his captains. The fourth monarchy was the Roman, whicm 
lasted 244 years, commencing with Romulus and ending 
with Tarquin the proud. The Roman empire commenced 
with Julius Caesar, when he was made perpetual dictator 
afler the battle of Pharsalia, in the year of the city 706f 
forty-eight years B.C. Some writers date the commence- 
ment of the Roman empire after the battle of Actium, with 
the first year of Augustus, A.U.C. 723, B.C. 31 . The de- 
cline of the Roman empire may be considered as principally 
owing to the despotism of Severus, and the passive obe- 
dience of the people. From this period we behold a 
train of emperors vicious or impotent, either wilfully 
guilty or unable to assert the dignity of their station. 
The empire itself gradually decayed, harassed on all 
fiides by powerful invaders, and convulsed by the furious 
contests of domestic foes. During the reign of Gallienus, 
tJiirty pretenders contended for the supreme power, and 
added all the calamities of civil war to the misfortunes 
of this devoted empire. The power and influence of the 
emperors were likewise diminished by the adoption of 
several colleagues, and by the division of the empire 
between the two sons of Theodosius the Great, A.D. 295. 
Ar cadi us was proclaimed emperor of the East, and Ho- 
norius emperor of the West. The western empire con- 
tained all Italy, Spain, France, Britain, Germany, 
Pannonia, and Africa. The eastern empire comprehended 
Asia the less, Arabia, Syria, Egypt, Lybia, . and the 
several regions on the Danube. The seat of the empire 
was removed to Byzantium by Constantino, in the year 
of our Lord 328 : the east and west were then united 
under the title of the Roman empire, till the Romans 
proclaimed Charlemagne emperor, A.D. 800. From this 
epocha the east and west formed two separate empires : 
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that of the east, governed by Greek emperors, commenced 
under Nicephorus, A.D. 802, or rather was continued ; 
but, being gradually weakened, terminated under Con- 
stantino Palseologus in 1453, when the Saracens, having 
subdued Syria, Palestine, Egypt, Cilicia, and other 
neighbouring countries, and having ravaged the rest of 
the Roman territories in the East, besieged Constanti- 
nople under Mahomet II., and became masters of it. 
From this period the city has been the imperial seat of 
the Turkish or Ottoman emperors. The western empire, 
properly so called, terminated with Augustulus, son of 
Orestes, A.D. 476 ; but being revived under Charlemagne, 
it ended with Charles Le Gros, who possessed all the 
dominions of Charlemagne, A.D. 887> and it was after- 
wards known by the appellation of the empire^ or German 
empire. 

IV EMBER-WEEKS. The Ember-days are the 
Wednesday, Friday, and Saturday next after Quadra- 
gesima Sunday, or the first Sunday in Lent, after Whit- 
sunday, after Holyrood-day in September, and after St. 
Lucy's-day in December ; which four times answer well 
enough to the four quarters of the year. Spring, Summer, 
Autumn, and Winter. The Ember-weeks are now chiefly 
taken notice of on account of the ordination of priests 
and deacons ; because the canon appoints the Sundays 
next succeeding the Ember-weeks for solemn times of 
ordination ; though the bishops, if they please, may 
ordain on any Sunday or holiday., 

IV DIVISIONS of JERUSALEM. Jerusalem, in its 
most flourishing state, was divided into four parts, each 
enclosed within its own walls ; namely, the old city of 
Jehus, which stood on Mount Zion, where the prophets 
dwelt, and where David built a magnificent castle and 
palace, which became the residence both of himself and 
bis successors, on which account it was emphatically 
styled the «* City of David." The " lower city," called 
also the ^* Daughter of Zion," being built after it, on 
which stood the two magnificent palaces which Solomon 
built for himself and his queen ; that of the Maccabean 
princes, and the stately amphitheatre raised by Herod, 
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capable of containing 80,000 spectators ; the strong 
citadel by Antiochus, to command the Temple, afterwards 
razed by Simon the Maccabee, who recovered the city 
from the Syrians ; and, lastly, a second citadel, built by 
Herod upon a high and craggy rock, called by him 
Antonia. The " New City," mostly inhabited by trades-N 
men, artificers, and merchants : and ** Mount liloriah," 
on which appeared the celebrated Temple of Solomon^ 
described in the 6th and 7th chapters of the Second Book 
of Kings, destroyed by Nebuchadnezzar, rebuilt by the 
Jews on their return from Babylon, and afterwards re- 
newed, augmented, and adorned by Herod. 

IV OPERATIONS of the MIND, The, distinguished 
by logicians, are — 

First, Perception, from which result our ideas. 

Second, Judgment, which is the assembling our ideas 
together. 

Third, Reasoning, which is the exercising our minds 
in producing proofs to apply to the discovery of facts. 

Fourth, Method, which is the last operation of the 
mind, as we must perceive, judge, and reason, before we 
can methodise. The mind must be stored with the 
knowledge resulting from the foregoing operations before 
it can be capable of disposing its intellectual acquire- 
ments into classes, or of uniting them, according to their 
proper connexions and dependencies. 

IV KINDS of RUMINATING ANIMALS, The, or 

animals that chew the cud, are, the cow kind, the sheep 
and goat kind, the musk animal, and the animals of the 
deer kind. 

Ruminants are quadrupedal, hairy, and viviparous; 
some with hollow and perpetual horns, others with deci- 
duous ones. They have four stomachs appropriated to 
the office, viz. I. The venter magnusy or paunchy which 
receives the meat slightly chewed, retains it awhile, and 
then delivers it back into the mouth, which is what we 
call the cudy to be re-chewed — 2. The reticulum, generally 
called the honeycomb, from its internal coat being di- 
vided into cells like honeycombs — 3, The manifold 4. 

The mavo. 

Instances have been ' known of men having the power 
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of ruminating. Blumenbach says, '^ I have known two 
men who have ruminated their vegetable food ; both 
assured liie that they had a real enjoyment in doing 
this ; and one of them had the power of doing it, or leav- 
ing it alone, according to circumstances ;" it was with 
him quite voluntary. 

The final purpose of rumination, and the chief utility 
of this wonderfully-complicated function in the animal 
economy, says the same author, are still unknown : what 
has been already suggested on these points is quite unsa- 
tisfactory. 

IV CHIEF PROPERTIES of a verb : mood, tense, 
number, and person. 

IV SORTS of NOUNS in English : proper, common, 
collective, and abstract. 

IV SORTS of VERSE. Iambic, Trochaic, Dactylic, 
and Anapaestic. 

IV SORTS of CERTAINTY. Mathematical, moral, 
physical, and theological. 

IV SORTS of EVIDENCE, viz. of sense, of intention, 
of reason, and of faith. 

IV LANGUAGES derived from the Latin, viz. the 
Portuguese, Spanish, French, and Italian. 

IV LANGUAGES derived from the Sclavonian, viz, 
the Polonese, Russian, Calmuck, and Cossack. 

IV ORIGINAL LANGUAGES, viz. the Latin, Celtic, 
Gothic, and Sclavonian, have given birth to those now 
'spoken in Europe. 

IV CLASSES of METALS. Dr. Thompson has 
divided the metals into four classes : — 1. Malleable — 
2. Brittle, and easily fused — 3. Brittle and difficultly 
fused — 4f. Refractory. 
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i. Malleable. 



1. Gold, 

2. Platinuniy 

3. Silver, 

4. Paladium, 

5. Rhodium, 

6. Iridium, 

7. Osftiium, 



8. Mercury, 

9. Copper, 

10. Iron, 

11. Lead, 

12. Tin, 
IS. Nickel, 
14. Zinc. 



11. Brittle^ and easily Jusible. 



1. Bismuth, 

2. Antimony, 



3. Tellurium, 
4*. Arsenic. 



III. Brittle^ and difficultly Jusihle, 



1. Cobalt, 

2. Manganese, 

3. Chronium, 



4. Molybdenum, 

5. Uranium, 

6. Tungsten. 



IV. Refractory. 

1.. Titanium, | 3. Cerium. 

2. Columbium, 

Besides the metals arranged in this table, there are a 
number of others lately discovered, which are the bases 
of some of the earths, and the two fixed alkalis. If the 
whole of the earths, as well as the two fixed alkalis, have 
metallic bases, the number of metals to be added to the 
above will be thirteen. Those from potash, soda, barytes, 
strontian, zinc, and magnesia, have already been obtamed, 
and have been named potassium, sodium, barium, stron- 
tium, calcium, and magnesium. The first four of these 
appear to be malleable metals ; the others are not suffici- 
ently known. 

The ductility of some metals is so great, as to admit of 
being drawn into wires much finer than a hair. Gold, 
although the most laminable of all the metals, or which 
may be made into the thinnest leaves, does not admit of 
being drawn into the smallest wire, owing to its want of 
hardness. 

Iron, possessing greater hardness with a considerable 
portion of that property by which the particles of bodies 
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attract each other in all situations equally, is capable of 
being drawn into finer wires than gold. Indeed, pure 
gold is less ductile than when it contains a certain por- 
tion of copper. * 

As metals have a strong texture in their metalline 
form, so they preserve their natural colours durable, 
unless corroded or dissolved by particular menstruums, 
after which their solutions strike particular durable 
colours, or afford the strongest stains. 

Iron dissolved in stale small beer gives the beautiful 
yellow, and different shades of buff colour, used in print- 
ing cottons, linens, &c. When sublimed with sal-ammo- 
niac, it also affords a yellow ; and the common iron-moulds 
made by ink are owing to the iron dissolved in the cop- 
peras of which ink is made. 

Copper melted with zinc appears of a gold colour; 
dissolved in aqua-fortis, it affords a beautiful green ; 
and in any alkali, a beautiful blue. And these solutions 
may be reduced to dry colours by crystallisation or eva- 
poration ; and the same metal precipitated out of aqua- 
fortis with common salts, gives the turquoise colour to 
white glass. Tin, a white or colourless metal, affords a 
light blue colour when fluxed with antimony or nitre ; 
the same metal is necessary in striking the scarlet dye 
with aqua-fortis and cochineal ; and its calx, by strong 
infusion, turns to a glass of an opal colour. 

Leadj corroded by the fumes of vinegar, gives the 
fine white ceruss ; burned in a strong naked fire, it be- 
comes the strong red-lead, or minium ; and melted into a 
glass with sand, is of the hyacinth colour. 

Silver, being dissolved m aqua-fortis, if chalk be put 
to the solution, turns of a beautiful purple or amethyst 
colour ; and its own solution, though pale as water, du- 
rably stains the nails, skin, or hair, brown or black. 

Quicksilver, mixed with brimstone, makes a black 
mass ; and this, by sublimation, affords the beautiful red 
pigment called cinnabar, or vertnilion ; and the solution 
of silver being precipitated with common salt, yields a 
snow-white powder, which also turns black by being 
mixed with sulphur. 

Gold, dissolved in aqua-regia, affords a fine yellow 
liquor, which stains animal substances beautifully purple ; 
and if the solution be sufficiently weakened with water, 
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and mixed with a solution of tin, a fine red or purple 
powder may be procured, very useful for staining of 
glass and pastes to a beautiful red. 

IV SORTS of Roman soldiers called a LEGION. 

The Roman legions consisted of four sorts of soldiers, 
who differed in their ages, arms, and names : they were 
called, velitest hastati, principes^ and triarii. The legions 
were formed of such of the Roman youths as were able 
to bear arms : their numbers varied under their different 
commanders. 

In the time of Romulus, the institution of these corps, 
each legion consisted of 3000 foot and SOO equites, or 
horse : these were divided into three bodies, each body 
having ten companies, or manipules : each body had two 
general o£Bcers to command it, called tribunes, and each 
manipuli two centurions. The legions were the most 
considerable part of the Roman army : their number in 
the time of Augustus was thirty-three, composed entirely 
of Roman citizens. 

The standard borne by the legions was various ; at first 
a wolf, afterwards a hog, and sometimes a Minotaur, to 
remind their generals that their designs were to be kept 
secret and inaccessible as the Minotaur of the Labyrinth. 
Marius was the first who exchanged their standards for 
eagles. 

The Thundering Legion was a legion in the Roman 
army consisting of Christian soldiers, who, in the expe- 
dition of the emperor Marcus Aurelius Antonius, against 
the Sarmatae, Quadi, and Marcomanni, A.D. 174, 
are said to have saved the whole army, then ready to 
perish with thirst, by procuring with their prayers a very 
plentiful shower on them ; and at the same time a furious 
hail, mixed with lightning and thunderbolts, on the 
enemy, and thus obtained a decisive victory. 

This is the account commonly given by ecclesiastical 
historians ; and the whole story is engraven in bas- 
relievos on the Antonine Column. Hence arose the 
denomination thunderers. 

IV CELEBRATED LABYRINTHS. There is men- 
tion made of four celebrated labyrinths ; viz. the Cretan, 
Egyptian, Lemnian, and Italian. 
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I'hat of Crete is most famed: it was built, according 
to Pliny, by DeedaluSy by command of king Minos, who 
kept the Minotaur shut up in it, on the model of that of 
Egypt, but on a smaller scale. 

The Labyrinth of Egypt was the oldest of all ; and was 
standing in Pliny's time, having been built 4600 years. 
It consisted of twelve large contiguous palaces, in which 
the twelve kings of Egypt assembled to transact affairs 
of state and religion, containing 3000 apartments, 1 500 
of which were under ground. 

The Labyrinth of Lemnos was supported by columns of 
great beauty : there were remains of it in Pliny's time. 

That of Italy was built by Porsenna, king of Etruria, 
for his tomb, and is the most magnificent example of 
Tuscan architecture. 

IV RIVERS of EDEN. Moses describes the garden 
of Eden, or Paradise, as being situated on a single 
channel, which out of Eden was parted into four heads 
or rivers, called Pison, Gihon, Hiddekel, and Perath, or 
Euphrates. 

It has been imagined, that the ** garden of Eden" was 
the original of those curious gardens which the princes 
of the East caused to be made, and by which they would 
represent this delightful spot. Such was that golden 
garden, valued at 500 talents, which Aristobulus, king 
of the Jews, presented to Pompey ; and which Pompey 
afterwards carried in triumph, and consecrated to Jupiter 
in the Capitol. It has been also apprehended, that the 
conformity between the words " garden of Eden" and 
** garden of Adon," seems to shew, that to the garden of 
Eden was owing the rise of those gardens consecrated 
to Adonis, which the Greeks, Egyptians, and the Assy- 
rians planted in earthen vessels and silver baskets, for 
the purpose of adorning their houses, and which they 
carried about in their processions. Hence it has likewise 
been supposed, that the poets formed their ** fortunate 
islands," the '* Elysian fields,** the ** meadows of Pluto," 
and the gardens of the Hesperides, of Jupiter, and of 
Alcinous, as well as those of Adonis. 

IV DIVISIONS of the ROMAN CITIZENS, called 
TRIBES. Tlie Roman people were at first only divided 
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into three tribes by Romulus ; the first tribe consisted of 
the Albans, the second of the Sabines, and the third of a 
mixture of fugitives, who sought an asylum at Rome, 
But Servius Tullius divided the inhabitants into four 
quarters or tribes ; and by reason of the great number of 
citizens that had retired into the country, he composed 
twenty-six other tribes, making the number of them 
thirty. In after-times they amounted to thirty -five. The 
names of the tribes were : 1. the Palatina ; 2. the Subur- 
rana ; 3. the Collina ; 4. the Esquilina ; 5. the Romilia ; 
6. the iBmilia ; 7. the Crustumina ; 8. the Cornelia ; 9. 
the Fabia ; 10. the Galeria; 11. the Lemonia; 12, the 
Mentian, or Menenia ; 13. the Ocriculana ; 14. the Pa- 
piria; 15. the Pollia; 16. thePopilia; 17. the Pupinia; 
18. the Sergia ; 19. the Veientina ; 20. the Voltinia ; 21. 
the Claudia; 22. the Stellatina; 23. the Tromentina; 24f. 
the Arnensis ; 25. the Sabatina ; 26. the Pomptina ; 27* 
the Publilia; 28. the Maecia; 29. the Scaptia; 30. the 
Oufentida; 31. the Falerina ; 32. theAmensis; 33. the 
Terentina ; 34. the Velina ; 35. the Quirina. 

IV ORDERS of REPTILES. The comparative 
anatomists divide reptiles into four orders. 

First, the Chelonian order ; testudines. Body enclosed 
in a bony shell, supported on four limbs, terminated by 
a tail. 

Second, the Saurian order, or lizard kind. They have 
firm bones, like those of the mammalia. The skin is 
furnished with numerous plates or scales. Body elon- 
gated, and ending in a tail. Some are quadruped ; others 
biped, having either fore or hind feet. 

Third, Ophidian order; serpents. They agree with 
the two former in having firm bones, curved and long 
ribSj a larynx or trachea, capable of producing a slight 
hissing. They differ from the preceding orders in having 
a long, eel-shaped, flexible body, covered with a skin, 
either furnished with scales or plates, or naked, unpro- 
vided with feet, and terminated by a tail often very 
long. 

Fourth, Batracian order ; frog kind. They resemble 
the preceding orders in having a tail, excepting the frogs 
and toads in their perfect state, a trachea or larynx, 
capable of producing sound. Like Chelonian and Sau- 
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rian reptiles^ they have feet, are quadruped or biped. 
They all swim ; those with long hind legs and no tail 
leap : the tree-frogs attach themselves to leaves, by 
round tubercules of their toes ; those with four equal 
limbs, or two only, crawl and swim, but do not leap. 

IV Most distinguished ENGLISH ORATORS, The, 
are Pitt, Fox, Burke, and Sheridan, contemporaries, and 
flourished in the most eventful period of the history of 
Europe, f. e. during the reign of George III. and the 
French Revolution. 



IV SIZES of STATUES. Statues are usually dis- 
tinguished into four general kinds. The first are those 
less than life ; of which kind we have several statues of 
kings and of gods. The second, those equal to the life ; 
which manner the ancients used, at the public expense, 
to make statues of persons eminent for virtue, learning, 
or the services they had done. Tlie third, those that 
exceed the life : those which surpass the life once and a 
half, were for kings and emperors ; and those double the 
life, for heroes. The fourth kind were those that ex« 
ceeded the life twice, thrice, or even more ; and were 
called Colossuses. 

Dsdalus, the son of Upalmus, who lived not only 
before the siege of Troy, but even before the expedition 
of the Argonauts, amons many other notable contrivances 
ascribed to him, is said to have been the inventor of 
statues. And yet it is certain there were statues before 
him ; but it was he who gave them action. Before him, 
they made them with the feet joined together ; he first 
loosened the feet of his, and gave them the attitudes of 

Seople walking or acting. The Phoenicians are said to 
ave been the first who erected statues to the gods. 

IV PRINCIPAL MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS used 
in WARFARE ; tlie drum and Jife^ the trumpet and 
the bugle. 

The Drum is said to be an oriental invention, and 
brought by the Arabians, or flerhaps the Moors, into 
Spain% However simple tbe beats of the drum may 
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appear, it is nevertheless only by long practice that per- 
fection can be attained ; and then requiring a quick and 
nimble wrist. 

The principal beats in the British service are the roUf 
the sxoell, the Jlantj the preparation^ the general, the 
assembly or assemblez, the march, the ruffle^ the reveil" 
lez, the tattoo, beat for orders, the retreat, the troop, 
to arms. 

The Fife is a wind instrument, particularly intended 
for military bands : that and the drum are the only ia- 
struments many corps have. It has six notes, and fur* 
nishes two octaves, from the lowest D in the treble to D 
in alt. The Swiss first brought this instrument into 
France, after the battle of Marignan, under Francis I. 
As the pipe and tabour enliven the dance, the fife and 
drum animate the soldiers, particularly in the quick step^ 

The Trumpet is the most noble of all the portable 
wind instruments ; it is used principally by the cavalry, 
to direct them in the service. Some Greek historiaiiB 
ascribe its invention to the Tyrrhenians ; but othersi 
with greater probability, to the Egyptians. Moses, we 
read, made two of silver, to be used by the priesU 
(Numbers, x.) ; and Solomon made two hundred like 
those of Moses, as Josephus informs us, which proves 
the antiquity of this instrument. The trumpet was not 
in use among the Greeks in the Trojan war, though it 
was in common use in the time of Homer. Before the 
invention of trumpets, the first signals in the primitive 
wars were lighted torches. In the 96th Olympiad, before 
Christ 396, a prize was instituted at the Olympic games 
for the best performance on the trumpet ; and the first 
person who gained the prize was Timaeus of Elis. 

In war there are eight principal manners of sounding 
the trumpet. The first, called the cavalguet, used when 
an army approaches a city, or passes through it in a 
march. The second, the bout-sille, used when the army 
is to decamp or march ; at which time the drums beat a 
general, when the troopers boot, saddle, and get ready. 
The third is when they sound to horse, when the assemUfj 
begins to beat ; on which the troopers mount, and then 
to the standard. The fourth is the charge in the day of 
battle. The fifth t)ie tjoatch. The sixth is called the 
double cavalquet. The seventh the chamade s and the 
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eighth the retreat Besides these, there are various flou- 
rishes, voluntaries, &c., used in rejoicings. 

The Bugle is a small kind of horn used for giving 
signals to the light infantry when skirmishing. 

IV EXTRAORDINARY VENTRILOQUISTS. 1. 
an English blacksmith ; 2. a Frenchman, named St. Gille ; 
S. Baron de Megen, a German ; 4. Louis Brabant, a 
Frenchman. 

Ventriloquous is a term applied to those who speak 
inwardly, having a peculiar art of forming speech, by 
drawing the air into the lungs ; so that the voice pro- 
ceeding out of the thorax, to a bystander seems to come 
from a distance. 

Some faint tracings of the art or faculty of ventrilo- 
quism are to be found in the writings of the ancients. 
M. de la Chapelle, censor-royal at Paris in 1772, who 
prosecuted very severe inquiries into the nature of ven- 
triloquism, and published a work on the subject, is of 
opinion, that the responses of many of the oracles were 
delivered by persons possessing the quality, so very 
capable of being applied to the purposes of priestcran 
iand delusion. 

From Baron de MengenV account of himself, and the 
observations made by M. de la Chapelle, in the frequent 
examinations he made of St. Gille, it seems, that the 
factitious voice produced by the ventriloquist is formed 
in the inner parts of the mouth and throat. The art, 
according to this author, docs not depend on la particular 
structure or organization of these parts^ peculiar to a 
few individuals, and very rarely occurring, but may be 
acquired by almost any, ardently desirous of attaining it, 
and determined to pjersevere in repeated trials. 

IV STAGES (or the METAMORPHOSES) of the 
SILK-WORM. The bombyjt, or silk-worm, is an insect 
not more remarkable for the precious matter it furnishes 
for divers stufis, than for the many forms it assumes 
before and after its being enveloped in the rich cod or 
fcall which it weaves for itself. From a small egg, about 
the size of a pin's head, which is its first state, it 
becomes a worm, or caterpillar, of a whitish colour, 
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inclining to yellow. In this state it feeds on mulberry- 
leaves, till, being come to maturity, it winds itself up m 
a silken bag or case, about the size and shape of a 
pigeon's egg, and becomes metamorphosed into an au- 
relia« In this state it remains, wjthout any signs of life 
or motion, till at length it awakes to become a butterfly, 
after making itself a passage out of its silken sepulchre ; 
and at last, dying indeed, it prepares itself, by an egg 
which it casts, for a new life, which the warmth of t£e 
summer weather assists it in resuming. 

As soon as the silk- worm or caterpillar is arrived at 
the size and strength necessary for beginning his cod, he 
makes his web ; for it is thus they csJl that slight tissue 
which is the commencement and ground of this admirable 
work. This is his first day's employment. On the 
second he forms his folliculus, or ball, and covers himself 
almost over with silk. The third day he is quite hid ; 
and the following days he employs himself in thickening 
and strengthening his ball, always working from one 
single end, which he never breaks by his own fault ; and 
which is so fine and so long, that those who have exa« 
mined it attentively, think they speak within compass 
when they affirm, that each ball contains silk enough to 
reach the length of six English miles. 

In ten days' time the ball is in its perfection ; and it is 
now to be taken down from the branches of the mulberry- 
trees where the worms have hung it. But this business 
requires a great deal of attention, for there are some 
worms more lazj' than others ; and it is very dangerous 
waiting till they make themselves a passage, which 
usually happens about the fifteenth day. 

The first, finest, and strongest balls are kept for the 
breed ; the rest are carefully wound. The balls are placed 
for some time in an oven, moderately hot, or exposed 
for several days successively, to the greatest heats 
of the sun, in order to kill the insect ; which, without 
this precaution, would not fail to open itself a way to go 
and use those new wings abroad which it has acquired 
within. Ordinarily, they only wind the more perfect 
balls. Those that are double, or too weak, or too coarse, 
are laid aside ; not as altogether useless, but that, being 
improper for winding, they are reserved to be drawn out 
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Into skeins. The balls are of different colours : the most 
common are yellow, orange colour, isabella, or flesh 
colour. There are some also of a sea-green, others of a 
sulphur colour, and others white ; but there is no neces* 
sity for separating the colours and shades, to wind them 
apart, as all these colours are to be lost in the future 
scouring and preparing of the silk. 

The ancients were but little acquainted with the use 
and manufacture of silk ; they took it for the work of a 
kind of spider or beetle, who spun it out of its entrails, 
and wound it with its feet about the little branches of 
trees. It was in the isle of Cos that the art of manufac- 
taring it was first invented ; and Pamphila, the daughter 
of Platis, has the credit of the invention. The discovery 
was not long unknown to the Romans. Silk was brought 
them from Serica, where the vt^orm was a native ; but so 
far were they from profiting by the discovery, that they 
could not be induced to believe that so fine a threa4 
should be the work of a worm. Silk was a very scarce 
commodity among them for many ages : it was even sold 
weight for weight with gold ; insomuch, that the emperor 
Aurelian, who died A.D. 275, refused the empress, his 
wife, a suit of silk, merely on account of its dearness. 

Heliogabalus, the emperor, who died A.D. 220, is said 
by some writers to have been the first person who wore 
a garment of silk. 

It appears by a statute of Henry VI., that there was a 
company of silk-women in England so early as the year 
1455; but these were probably employed in needle- 
works of silk and thread ; and we find that various 
small works of haberdashery were manufactured here in 
1482; but Italy supplied England and all other parts 
with the broad manufacture till the year 1489. In Spain, 
indeed, the culture and manufacture of silk seems to 
have been introduced at an early period, by the Moors. 

King James I. several times recommended from the 
throne, in the most earnest terms, particularly in the 
year 1608, to plant mulberry- trees, &c. for the propa- 
gation of silk-worms, but unhappily without effect: 
though from experiments it has been ascertained, that 
the silk* worm thrives and works as well in England as in 
any other climate. However, towards the latter end of this 
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king's reign, t. e. about the year 1620, the broad silk' 
manufacture was introduced into this country, and pro- 
secuted with great vigour and advantage. 

The raw silk is imported into England in great quan- 
tities from Italy, Flanders, Spain, Portugal, Turkey, the 
£)ast Indies, and China. 



IV SUBSTANCES used in the manufacture of 
PORCELAIN. 

There are two kinds of earths, and as many oils or 
varnishes, used in the composition of porcelain. The 
first earth, called kaolin^ is intermixed with several cor- 
puscles ; the second^ called petunse, is a plain white, but 
exceedingly fine, and soft to the touch. They are both 
found in quarries twenty or thirty leagues from £jng-te- 
tching ; and hither these earths, or rather stones, are 
brought in a number of little barks, incessantly passing 
up and down the river Jao>tcheou for that purpose. 

The oil or varnish which makes the third ingredient ia 
porcelain is a whitish liquid substance, drawn from die 
hard stone, of which the petunses are formed. 

The oil of lime makes the fourth ingredient, the pre- 
paration of which is very tedious. They first dissolve 
large pieces of quick-lime, and reduce it to a powder, by 
sprinkling water on it ; on this powder they lay a couch 
of dry fern, and on the fern another of the slaked lime, 
and thus alternately, till they have got a moderate pile; 
which done, they set fire to the fern. The whole being 
consumed, they divide the ashes that remain on new 
couches of dry fern, setting them on fire as before ; and 
this they repeat five or six times successively, or even 
more, the oil being still the better as the ashes are oflener 
burnt. 

It is not known who was the inventor of porcelain. The 
Chinese annals, which generally contain every thing in 
any respect memorable, are perfectly silent about it ; nor 
is more known than that it was invented before the fifUi 
century. The annals of Feou-leam relate, that from the 
second year of the emperor Tarn, about the year of 
Christ 442, the workers in porcelain of that province had 
alone furnished the emperors with it. 
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It is remarkable that the oldest specimen of Chinese 
porcelain does not differ, in its essential qualities, from 
the most recently manufactured. 

The art of making porcelain, or, as it is in Europe 
called, the art of pottery, had been long brought to per- 
fection in the East, before it was known in Africa and 
£urope. It was cultivated by the Egyptians, from whom 
it descended to the Greeks and Romans. The country 
most celebrated for this art was the ancient Etruria. 
Saxony, France, Prussia, and England have all been 
celebrated for their potteries at Dresden, Seve, Berlin, 
and Chelsea; but we are indebted to the genius and 
industry of the late Josias Wedgewood for the perfection 
to which the art has been brought in England. Before 
his time, our potteries generally produced nothing but 
a flimsy fabric, destitute of taste, and scarcely fit for 
domestic use. In 1768, Mr. Wedgewood obtained a pa* 
tent for a new species of ware, called queen's ware. He 
afterwards invented several other species of earthen-ware 
and porcelain, of which the principal are, a terra-cotta, 
resembling porphyry, granite, Egyptian pebble, and other 
beautiful stones of the siliceous or crystalline order. 
2. BasalteSi or blackware ; a black porcelain biscuit, of 
nearly the same properties widi the natural stone, receiv- 
ing a high polish, resisting all the acids, and bearing 
without injury a very strong fire. S. White porcelain 
biscuit ; of a smooth, wax -like appearance, of similar pro- 
perties with the preceding. 4. Jasper ; a white porce- 
lain of exquisite beauty, possessing the general properties 
of basaltes, together with the singular one of receiving 
through its whole substance, from the admixture of 
!inetallic calces, the same colours which those calces give 
to glass or enamels in fusion ; a property possessed by 
1:10 other porcelain of ancient or modern composition. 5* 
Bamboo, or cane-coloured biscuit porcelain, of the same 
nature as the white porcelain biscuit. And, 6, a porcelain 
biscuitf remarkable for great hardness, little inferior to 
that of agate ; a property which, together with its re- 
sistance to the strongest acids, and its impenetrability to 
every known liquid, renders it well adapted for the form- 
ation of mortars, and many different kinds of chemical 
yessels. 
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IV BRANCHES of GEOMETRY. Geometry is 
divided into four parts, or branches ; planimetry^ altime-' 
tri/, longimetryy and stereometry. 

Geometry is again distinguished into theoretical or 
speculative^ and practical. The first contemplates the 
properties of continuity, and demonstrates the truth 
of general propositions, called theorems. The second 
applies those speculations and theorems to particular uses 
in the solution o^ problems. 

Strabo asserts, that the Egyptians were the first inven- 
tors of geometry, and that the annual inundations of the 
Nile were the occasion of it ; for that river bearing away 
all the bounds and landmarks of men's estates, and cover* 
ing the whole face of the country, the people were 
obliged to distinguish their lands by the consideration of 
their figure and quantity ; and thus, by experience and 
habit, formed themselves a method or art which was the 
origin of geometry. A farther contemplation of the 
draughts of figures of fields thus laid down and plotted in 
proportion, might naturally enough lead them to the 
discovery of some of their excellent and wonderful pro- 
perties. 

From Egypt, geometry passed into Greece, being 
carried thither, as some say, by Thales ; where it was 
much cultivated and improved by himself, Pythagoras, 
Anaxagoras of Clazomene, Hippocrates of Chios, and 
Plato, who testified his conviction of the necessity and 
importance of geometry to the successful study of philo- 
sophy by the following inscription on the door of his 
academy : ** Let no one ignorant of geometry enter here.** 
About fifty years after Plato lived Euclid, who collected 
together all those theorems which had been invented by 
his predecessors in Egypt and Greece, and digested 
them into fifteen books, entitled the " Elements of Geo- 
metry;" and those propositions which were not satis- 
factorily proved, he more accurately demonstrated. Thei 
next to Euclid, of those ancient writers whose works aie| 
extant, is Apollonius Pergaeus, who flourished in th«j 
time of Ptolemy Euergetes, about two hundred and thirtjf 
years before Christ, and about a Jiundred years after 
Euclid. The third ancient geometer, whose writing^ 
remain, is Archimedes of Syracuse, who was famooj] 
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about the same time with ApoUonius. Besides these, there 
were many other ancient geometers to whom the science 
is isdebted. 

The Greeks continued their attention to geometry even 
after they were subdued by the Romans. Whereas the 
Romans themselves were so little acquainted with this 
science, even in the mosj flourishing time after their 
republic, that they gave the name of mathematicians to 
those who pursued the chimeras of divination and judi- 
cianr astrology. 

Greometry made little progress in Europe till the time 
of Des Cartes, who published his Geometry in 1637. 
Sir Isaac Newton contributed to the progress of pure 
geometry bv his two treatises, ^'De Quadratura Cur- 
varum," aim '* Enumeratio Linearum Tertii Ordinis;" 
and still farther by his incomparable and immortal work 
entitled ** Philosophise Naturalis Principia Mathematical'' 
which will always be considered as tlie most extensive 
and successful application of geometry to physics. 

The province of geometry is almost mfinite : few of 
our ideas but may be represented to the imagination by 
lines, upon which they become of geometrical consider- 
ation ; It being geometry alone that makes comparisons, 
and finds the relations of lines. 

IV DIVISIONS of the ENGLISH LAWS. Sir 

William Blackstone, in his Commentaries on the Laws of 

England, observes, that their objects are fourfold. 1 . The 

rights of persons. 2. The rights of things. 3. Private 

■ wrongs. 4. Public wrongs. 

c Thb Rights of Persons, considered in their 
d natural capacities, are of two sorts, absolute and rela- 
B tive. Absolute, which are such as appertain and belong 
4 to particular men, merely as individuals or single persons ; 
ti-relative,« which are incident to them as members of 
-society, and standing in various relations to each 
a other. 

o The absolute rights of man, considered as a free agent, 
ef.ieBdowed with discernment to know good from evil, and 
|.with power of choosing those measures which appear to 
i^-fcim to be most desirable, are usually summed up in one 
0^ fpeneral appellation, and denominated the natural liberty 
i.4»£ mankincL This natural liberty consists properly in a 

a 
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power of acting as one thinks fit, without any restraint 
or control, unless by the law of nature ; being a right 
inherent in us by birth, and one of the gifts ef God to 
man* at his creation, wiien he endued him with the 
faculty of free-will. But every man, when he enters 
into society, gives up a part of his natural liberty, as tbe 
price of so valuable a purchase ; and, in consideration of 
receiving the advantages of* mutual commerce, obliges 
himself to conform to those laws which the community 
has thought proper to establish. And this species of 
legal obedience and conformity is infinitely more desir- 
able than the wild and savage liberty which is sacrificed 
to obtain it. For no man, that considers a moment, 
would wish to obtain the absolute and uncontrolled power 
of doing whatever he pleases; the conseque/ice of which 
is, that every other man would also have the same powers 
and then there would be no security to individuals in any of 
the enjoyments of life. Political, therefore, or civil liberty,, 
which is that of a member of society, is no other than 
natural liberty, so far restrained by human law«, and no 
farther than is necessary and expedient for the general 
advantage of the public. Hence we may collect, that the 
l^w which restrains a man from doing mischief to his fellow- 
citizens, though it diminishes the natural, increases the civil 
liberty of mankind ; but that every wanton and causeless 
restraint of the will of the subject, whether practised by 
a monarch, a nobility, or a popular assembly, is a degree 
of tyranny; nay, that even laws themselves, whether 
made with or without our consent, if they regulate and 
constrain our conduct in matters of mere indifference, 
without any good end in viiew, are regulations destructive 
of liberty ; whereas, if any public advantage can arise 
from observing such precepts, the control of our private 
inclinations in one or two particular points will conduce 
to preserve our general freedom in others of more import- 
ance, by supporting that state of society which alone can 
secure our independence. Thus the statute of king 
Edward IV., which forbad the fine gentlemen of those 
times, under the degree of a lord, to wear pikes upon 
their shoes or boots of more than two inches in length, 
was a law that savoured of oppression ; because, however 
ridiculous the fashion then in use might appear, the re- 
straining it by peculiar penalties could serve no purpose 
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of common utility. But the statute of Charles II. which 
ptescribes a thing seemingly as indifferent, a dress for 
the dead, who are all ordered to be buried in woollen, is a 
law consistent with public liberty ; for it encourages the 
staple-trade, on which, in great measure, depends the 
universal good of the nation. So that laws, when pru- 
dently framed, are by no <neans subversive, but rather 
introductive of liberty ; for, as Mr. Locke has well ob- 
served, where there is no law there is no freedom. 

The Rights of Things. In the beginning of the 
world, we are informed by holy writ, the all-bountiful 
Creator gave to man '* dominion over all the earth ; and 
over the fish of the sea, and over the fowl of the air, 
and over every living thing that moveth upon the earth.*' 
This is the only true and solid foundation of man's domi- 
nion over external things, whatever airy metaphysical 
notions may have been started by fanciful writers upon 
this subject. The earth, therefore, and all things therein, 
are the general property of all mankind, exclusive of other 
beings, from the immediate gifl of the Creator. And 
while the earth continued bare of inhabitants, it is rea- 
sonable to suppose that all was in common among them, 
and that every one took from the public stock to his ovh) 
use, such things as his immediate necessities required. 

These general notions of property were then sufficient 
to answer all the purposes of human life, and might, per- 
haps, still have answered them, had it been possible for 
mankind to have remained in a state of primeval sim- 
plicity ; as may be collected from the manners of many 
American nations, when first discovered by the Euro- 
peans, and from the ancient method of living among the 
first Europeans themselves, if we may credit either the 
memorials of them preserved in the golden age of the 
poets, or the uniform accounts given by historians of 
those times. Not that the communion of goods seems 
ever to have been applicable, even in the earliest ages, to 
ought but the substance of the thing ; nor could it be 
extended to the use of it. For, by the law of nature 
and reason, he, w^o first began to use it, acquired therein 
a kind of transient property, that lasted so long as he was 
using it, and no longer ; or, to speak with greater pre- 
cision, the right of possession continued for the same time 
only that the act of possession lasted. Thus the ground 
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was in common^ and no part, of it was the permaiieiit 
property of any man in particular ; yet, whoever was in 
the occupation of any determined spot of it, for rest, for 
shade, or the like, acquired for the time a sort of owner- 
ship, from which it would have been unjust, and contrary 
to the law of nature, to have driven him by force ; but 
the instant that he quitted the use or occupation of it, 
another might seize it without injustice. Thus also a 
vine or other tree might be said to be in common, as all 
men were equally entitled to its produce ; and yet any 
private individual might gain the sole property of the 
fruit which he had gathered for his own repast ; a doc* 
trine well illustrated by Cicero, who compares the world to 
a great theatre, which is common to the public ; and yet 
the place which any man has taken is for the time his 
own. 

But when mankind increased in number, craft, and 
ambition, it became necessary to entertain conceptions oft 
more permanent dominion ; and to appropriate to indi- 
viduals, not the immediate use only, but the very substance 
of the thing to be used. Otherwise, innumerable tumults 
must have arisen, and the good order of the world be 
centinually broken and disturbed, while a variety of per* 
sons were striving who should get the first occupation of 
the same thing, or disputing which of them had actually 

tained it. As human life also grew more and more rc- 
ned, abundance of conveniences were devised to render 
it more easy, commodious, and agreeable ; as, habitations 
for shelter and safety, and raiment for warmth and de- 
cency. But no man would be at the trouble to provide 
either so long as he had only an usufructuary property in 
them, which was to cease the instant that he quitted 
possession ; if, as soon as he walked out of his tent, or 
pulled off his garment, the next stranger who came by 
would have a right to inhabit the one and wear the other. 
In the case of habitations, in particular, it was natural to 
observe, that even the brute creation, to whom every 
thing else was in common, maintained a kind of perma- 
nent property in their dwellings, especially for the pro- 
tection of their young ; that the birds of the air had 
nests, and the beasts of the field had caverns, the invasi(m 
of which they esteemed a very flagrant injustice, and 
would sacrifice their lives to preserve them. Hence a 
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property was soon established in every man's house and 
homeHBtally which seem to have been originally mere 
temporary huts or movable cabins, suited to the de- 
sign of Providence for more speedily peopling* the 
earthy and suited to the wandering life of their owners, 
before any extensive property in the soil or ground was 
established* And there can be no doubt but that move- 
ables of every kind became sooner appropriated than 
the permanent substantial soil ; partly because they were 
more susc^tible of a long occupancy, which might be 
continued tor months together without any sensible in- 
terruption, and at length, by usage, ripen into an esta- 
blished right; but principally because few of them 
could be fit for use till improved and meliorated by the 
bodily labour of the occupant ; which bodily labour, be- 
stowed upon any subject which before lay in common to 
all men, is universally allowed to give the fairest and 
^ost reasonable title to an exclusive property therein. 

Private Wrongs. The more effectually to ac- 
complish the redress of private injuries, courts of justice 
are mstituted in every civilised society, in order to pro- 
tect the weak from the insults of the stronger, by ex* 
pounding and enforcing those laws by which rights lyre 
defined and wrongs prohibited. 

This remedy is therefore principally to be sought by 
apfRication to these courts of justice; that is, by civil suit 
er action. But as there are certain injuries of such a 
nature that some of them furnish and others require a 
more speedy remedy than can be had in the ordinary 
forms Gf justice, there is allowed in those cases an extra- 
judicial or eccentrical kind of remedy, such as the defence 
of one's self, or the mutual and reciprocal defence of such 
as stand in the relations of husband and wife, parent and 
child, master and servant. In these cases, if the party 
himself^ or any of these his relations, be forcibly attacked 
in his person or property, it is lawful for him to repel force 
by force, and the breach of the peace which happens is 
chargeable upon him only who began the afiray. 

Recaption or reprisal is another species of remedy by 
die mere act of the party injured. This happens when 
any one hath deprived another of his property in goods 
or chattels personal, or wrongfully detains one's wife, child, 
or servant, in which case, the owner of the goods, and the 
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husband, parent, or master, may lawfully claim and retake 
them, wherever he happens to find them, so it be not in 
a riotous manner, or attended with a breach of the peace. 
The reason for this is obvious, since it may frequently 
happen, that the owner may have this only opportunity 
of doing himself justice : his goods may be aflerwarcb 
conveyed away or destroyed ; and his wife, children, or 
servants concealed or carried away out of his reach, if 
he had no speedier remedy than the ordinary process of 
law. 

Another species of remedy by the mere act of the party 
injured is the abatement or removal of nuisances. What- 
soever unlawfully annoys or does damage to another is a 
nuisance ; and such nuisance may be abated, that is, taken 
away or removed, by the party aggrieved thereby, so that 
he commits no riot in the doing of it. if a house or wall 
is erected so near to mine that it stops my ancient lights, 
which is a private nuisance, I may enter my neighbour's^ 
land, and peaceably pull it down. Or if a new gate be 
erected across the public highway, which is a conunon 
nuisance, any of the king's subjects passing by that way 
may cut it down and destroy it. 

By distraining of cattle or goods for non-payment of 
rent a man is also his own avenger, and this the law 
allows. 

Public Wrongs are crimes and ipisdemeanors. < A 
crime or misdemeanor is an act committed or omitted 
in violation of a public law, either forbidding or com- 
manding it. This general definition comprehends both 
crimes and misdemeanors, which, properly speaking, are 
mere synonymous terms, though in common usage the 
word <' crimes" is made to denote such ofiences as are of a 
deeper and more atrocious dye; while smaller faults, and 
omissions of less consequence, are comprised under the 
gentler name of <' misdemeanors" only. 

As to the power of human punishment, or the right of 
the temporal legislator to inflict discretionary penalties 
for crimes and misdemeanors ; it is clear, that the right 
of punishing crimes against the law of nature, as murder 
and the like, is in a state of mere nature vested in every 
individual ; for it must be vested in somebody, otherwise 
the laws of nature would be vain and fruitless if none were 
empowered to put them in execution : and if that power. 
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is vested in any one, it must also be vested in all mankind, 
«ince aU are by nature equal. Whereof the first murderer 
Cain was so sensible, that we find him expressing his ap- 
prehensions that whoever should find him would slay 
him. In a state of society, this right is transferred from 
individuals to the sovereign power; whereby men are 
prevented from being judges im their own causes, which 
is one of the evils which civil government was intended 
to remedy. Whatever power, therefore, individuals had of 
punishing offences against the law of nature, that is noir 
vested in the magistrate alone, who bear^ the sword of 
justice, by the consent of the whole community. And to 
this precedent natural power of individuals must be re» 
ferred that right, which some have argued to belong to 
every state, though, in fact, never exercised by any, of 
punishing not only their own subjects, but also foreign 
ambassadors, even with death itself, in case they have 
t offended, not indeed against the municipal laws of the 
country, but against the divine laws of nature, and become 
liable thereby to forfeit their lives for their guilt. 

IV QUARTERS of the GLOBE, Europe, Asia, Africa, 
and America. 

EUROPE. 

Although Europe be considerably less in extent than 
either of the other three grand divisions, it claims, on a 
variety of accounts, our particular attention. In modern 
times, it has been the seat of literature and science. In 
this part of the globe every kind of cultivation and im- 
provement has made most rapid progress ; and it has been 
distinguished, not only by the general temperature of its 
climate, the fertility of its soil, and the abundance of its 
productions, but for the wisdom, strength, and courage of 
its inhabitants, and for the excellence of its government, * 
laws, and religion. The boundaries of Europe were very 
inaccttrately ascertained by the ancient geographers, and 
the name itself seems to have originated in a small district 
near the Hellespont. Europe lies chiefly in the temperate 
zone, north of Africa, and north-west of Asia. Its length, 
from the rock of Lisbon in the west, to the Uralian 
mountains in the east, may be about 3300 British miles ; • 
and its breadth, from Cape Nord in Danish Lapland, to 
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Cape Matapan, the southern extremity of Greece, about 
2^350* The contents in square miles may be stated at 
at about five millions. On the south, it is bounded by the 
Mediterranean sea ; on the west by the Atlantic, which 
contains the most remote European islands, the Azores 
and Iceland. On the north, the boundary is the Arctic 
Ocean, comprehending tbe remote isle of Spitzbergen 
and Novaya Zetnlia, or the New Land. On the eastward^ 
the Uralian mountains, a grand natural limit, is admitted 
as a boundary. 

The ancienip inhabitants of Europe consisted of Celts 
in the west and south, Fins in the north-east, and Laps or 
Laplanders, resembling the Samoieds of Asia, in the far- 
thest north, who enriched their rude language by adopting 
that of the more civilised Fins. The ancient inhabitants, 
who seem to have been thinly scattered, were driven to- 
wards the west and north by the Scythians or Goths from 
Asia, whose descendants occupy the greater part of Eu- 
rope ; by the Sarmatians or Sclavonic tribes, also from Asia, 
the ancestors of the Russians, Poles, &c., and who were 
accompanied by the Heruli, using what is now called the 
Lettic speech, to be found in Prussia, Lithuania, Samo- 

fitia, Courland, and Livonia, somewhat akin to the 
clavonic language, with various shades of distinction. 
The colony of Iberi^iiiorthern Mauretani, passed into Spain 
at a very early period ; and the later accession of Hunga- 
rians and Turks from Asia may likewise be commemorated. 
Some writers have asserted that this quarter of the globe 
was anciently more populous than it is now. The opinicm 
does not seem to be well founded, nor will it readily be 
adopted by those who duly consider the number and mag- 
nitude of modern cities, towns, and villages; the abolition 
of feudal wars ; the adoption of a mode of combat less de- 
structive than that which formerly prevailed ; the gradual 
extirpation of superstition, fanaticism, barbarity, and slave- 
ry ; and the many extensive improvements made in agri- 
culture, by eradicating forests, draining marshes, cultivat* 
ing wastes, and opening canals of communication in the in- 
terior countries. It is generally allowed, that, notwith- 
standing the ravages of war and emigrations to foreign 
parts, the peculation of most European states has been for 
some time past increasing. The prevalence of the Christian 



religion throughout Europe, except in some parts of Tur« 
key, has been favourable to knowledge, industry, and ci- 
TihaEition ; and it has contributed to constitute the whole of 
Europe, as it were, into one republic, so that any useful 
discovery made in one state passes rapidly to the rest. The 
mutual intercourse between thedifierent states of Europe is 
very much facilitated by its inland seas as well as navigable 
rivers and canals. Of the inland seas, the principfd are 
the Mediterranean, the Baltic, and the White Sea. Its 
other seas are the German, often styled the North Sea, 
the Irish Sea, and various parts of the Atlantic, The 
gulfs and bays of Europe are very numerous ; among 
which we may reckon the following, viz. the Bothnian 
and Finland Gulfs ; the Murray Frith, and Frith of Forth, 
on the east coast of Scotland ; the Bay of Biscay, a large 
inlet of the Atlantic, on the east bounded by France, and 
on the south by Spain ; the gulfs of the Mediterranean, 
viz. that of Lyons, south of France ; that of Genoa, be- 
tween Corsica and the Genoese republic ; the Gulf of 
Venice, between Italy and Greece ; the Gulf of Lepanto, 
north of the Morea; the Archipelago, between Greece and 
Asia Minor ; the Sea of Marmora, between Europe and 
Asia ; and the Sea of Asoph, on the north coast of the 
Euxine. The most considerable straits are, that of Way- 
gatz, at the north-east extremity of Europe ; the Sound 
of Elsinore, between the island of Zealana and Sweden ; 
the Little Belt, between Funen and Jutland ; the Categat, 
or entrance into the Baltic ; the Strait of Dover, or 
English Channel, between England and France; the Bristol 
Channel, between England and Wales; St. George's 
Channel, between Great Britain and Ireland; Pentland 
Frith, between Scotland and the Orkney Islands; the 
Strait of Gibraltar, between Spain and Africa ; the Strait 
of Messina, between Italy and Sicily ; the Dardanelles 
Strait, or south entrance into the Sea of Marmora ; the 
Strait of Constantinople, that forms a communication 
between the Sea of Marmora and the Euxine ; and the 
Strait of Cafia, between the Euxine and the Sea ot 
Asoph. The most remarkable capes are. North Cape, 
the extreme point of Lapland ; Cape Finisterre, on the 
north-west coast of Spain ; Cape St. Vincent, the south- 
west extremity of Portugal ; and Cape Matapan, the south 
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point of tfae Morea. Its principal lakes are those of the 
Onega, Ladoga^ and Peipus, in Russia ; those of Geneva 
and Constance, south-west and north of Switzerland ; Lago 
Maggiore, and others, in the northern parts of Italv* 
The largest rivers are the Volga, Don, and Dwina, u^ 
Russia; the Dnieper, on the east border of Poland ; th^ 
Danube, between Hungary and European Turkey ; the 
Rhine and Elbe, in Germany ; the Rhone, in France ; 
the Po and Tiber, in Italy; the Tago, in Spain; the 
Scheldt and Meuse, in the Netherlands ; the Thames 
and Severn, in England ; the Tay, in Scotland ; the Shao* 
non in Ireland, &c. &c. The principal chains of moun- 
tains are the Carpathian or Krapack mountains, between 
Poland and Hungary ; the Alps, between France, S wither- 
land, and Italy ; the Appenines, in Italy ; the PyreneeSi 
between France and Spain ; and the extensive ridge which 
separates Norway from Sweden. The most distinguished 
islands are Great Britain and Ireland, the Orkney isles, 
the Hebrides, Zealand, and Funen, in the Baltic ; Ice- 
land, in the North Sea ; and in the Mediterranean, Ivica* 
Majorca, Minorca, Sardinia, Corsica, Sicily, Candia ; and 
the islands of the Archipelago, 

ASIA. 

Asia is the seco]jd in order, though, the first inhabited. 
It is separated from Europe by the Mediterranean, the 
Archipelago, the Euxine, the Palus Maeotides, or Sea of 
Asoph, the Don, and the Dwina ; from Africa by the Red 
Sea and the Isthmus of Suez. On the other sides it is 
surrounded by the Great South Sea. It does not join to 
America. Its principal parts are, Arabia, Asiatic Turkey, 
Persia, India, Tartary, Asiatic Russia, China, Japan, the 
kingdom of Ava, that of Siam, the Island of Ceylon, and 
the Sonda Islands, whereof the chief are Sumatra, Borneo, 
Java, Celebes, the Moluccas, the Philippines, and the 
Maldives. Asia extends in length from the Hellespont to 
what is called the East Cape ; that is, from about the 
twenty-sixth degree of longitude east from London into 
the other hemisphere, to near 190 degrees of east longi- 
tude, or 170 degrees west from London ; being no less 
than 164 degrees, or (taking the degree at a medial lati- 
tude) more than 6500 geographical miles. 

From the southern Cape of Malacca to the north- 
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eastarn cape, called the Cape of Taimuray which braves 
the ice of the Arctic Ocean, the breadth extends from' 
alwut the second degree of northern latitude to about 
the seventy-seventh^ or nearly 4500 geographical miles. 
I^^ for the sake of a rude and merely comparative calcu* 
lation, one-sixth pact he added for the difference between 
the statute and geographical mile, the length of Asia in ■ 
British miles would be about 7583, and the breadth 5250. 

The religions of Asia are various ; and the climate 
:admits of every variety, from the equator to the Arctic 
Sea. 

Though Asia cannot vie with Europe in the advantages 
of inland seas, yet in addition to a share of the Mediter« 
ranean, it possesses the Red Sea (the Arabian Sea) and 
the Gulf of Persia, the Bays of Bengal and Nankin, with 
other gulfs, which diversify the coasts much more than 
those of Africa and America, and have doubtless con- 
tributed greatly to the civilisation of this celebrated '■ 
-quarter of the globe. 

The Red Sea, or the Arabian Gulf of antiquity, con- 
stitutes the grand natural division between Asia and 
Africa ; but its advantages have been chiefly felt by the 
latter, which is entirely destitute of other inland seas ; 
Egypt and Abyssinia, two of the most civilised countries 
in that division, have derived grea4 benefits from shat 
famous gulf, which, from the Straits of Babel mandel to 
Suez, extends about 21° or 1470 British miles, terminat- 
ing, pot in two equal branches, as delineated in old maps, 
but in an extensive western branch, while the eastern 
.ascends little beyond the parallel of Mount Sinai. 

The Persian Gulf is another noted inland sea, about 
half theiengch of the former, being the grand. receptacle 
»of those celebrated rivers the Euphrates and the Tigris* 

The other gulfs do not afford such strong features of ^ 
i¥hat are properly termed inland seas ; but the vast ex« 
tent of Asia contains seas totally detached, and of a dif- 
ferent description from any that occur in Europe, or other 
•quarters of .the world. Such is the Euxine, and lihewise 
.the Caspian, which extends about ten degrees, or 700 
•miles in length, and from 100 to 200 in breadth. Strabo 
iand Pliny idly supposed this sea to be a gulf, extending 
fsom the Northern Ocean ; though Herodotus, many cen- • 
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turies before, had promulgated more correct notions of it* 
The Caspian, however, seems, at some remote period, to 
have spread farther to the north, where the deserts are still 
sandy and saline, and present the same shells that are 
found in the Caspian ; yet that chain of mountains which 
branches from the west of the Urals to the north of Oren- 
burgh, and reaches to the Volga, must in all ages hare 
restricted the northern bounds of the Caspian. To the 
east, this remarkable sea, in the opinion of most geogra- 
phers, extended, in times not very distant, to the Aral. 
This sea, or lake Aral, a hundred miles eastward of the 
Caspian, is about 200 miles in length, apd about 70 miles 
in breadth ; receiving the river anciently called laxartes, 
more recently the Sirr or Sihon, and the river Gihon, the 
Oxus of antiquity ; both streams of considerable coursct 
flowing from the mountains Belur Tag, or Imaus. The 
Aral Sea, being surrounded with sandy deserts, has been 
little explored ; but it is salt like the Caspian, having 
many small saline lakes in its vicinity. 

Another remarkable detached sea is the Baikal in Si- 
beria, or Asiatic Russia, extending from about the fifty- 
first to the fifty-fiflh degree of north latitude, being 
about 350 British miles in length, though its greatest 
breadth is not above thirty-five. The water is fresh 
and pellucid, yet of a green or sea tinge, commonly 
frozen in the latter end of December, and clear of ice 
in May. 

Passing by the other Asiatic seas of inferior note, a 
few observations may be offered on the remarkable strait 
that divides Asia from America. This strait, which 
was discovered by Behring, and afterwards by Captain 
Cook, is about thirteen leagues, or near forty miles in 
breadth. Behring actually passed this strait in 1728» 
probably* in the usual fogs of the climate, without disco- 
vering land to the east ; but our great navigator gave the 
name of that Danish adventurer to these straits when 
he afterwards explored them with his usual accuracy. 
On the Asiatic shore is the East cape, and on the Ame- 
rican that called Prince of Wales. The depth of water 
in the strait is from twelve to thirty fathoms. To the 
north of these straits the Asiatic shore tends rapidly 
to the west ; while the American proceeds nearly in a 
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northern direction, till, at the distance of about four or 
five degrees, the continents are joined by solid and impe- 
netrable bonds of ice. 

In the Asiatic seas are numerous shoals or sand-banks; 
but few of them have been described as conducive to 
human industry. 

The chief rivers of Asia are Kianku and Hoang Ho, 
the Sena, the Yenisey, and the Oby; streams which 
rival, in the length of their course, any others on the 
globe. Next in consequence are the Amoor, and the 
Makaung of Laos, if the course be rightly delineated, 
the Saftipoo or Bi|rram-pooter, and the Ganges ; com- 
pared with all which, the Euphrates and Indus are but 
moderate streams. 

The Asiatic mountains are reputed not to equal the 
European in height. The Uralian chain forms one of the 
boundaries of Europe ; and the Altaian ridge may be 
classed among the most extensive of the globe, reaching 
from about the seventieth to the hundred and fortieth 
degree of longitude east from London, or about 5000 
miles, thus rivalling in length the Andes of South Ame- 
rica. But as chains of mountains rarely receive uniform 
appellations, except from nations highly civilised, the 
Altaian chain, beyond the sources of the Yenisey, is 
called the mountams of Sayansk ; and from the south of 
the sea Baikal, the Yablonny mountains, branches whereof 
extend even to the mountains of Tshuktshi, or extreme 
boundaries of Asia, llie chain of Alak may perhaps bo 
regarded as a part of the Altaian, branching to the south ; 
while the Taurus, now known by various names in dif- 
ferent countries, was by the ancients considered as a 
range of great length, reaching from the Cape Kelidoni, 
on the west of the gulf of Satalia, through Arminia, even 
to India; this last chain, however, has not impressed 
travellers with the same idea of its extent. To the south 
of the Altaian range extends the elevated desert Goby, or 
Shamo, running in a parallel direction from east to 
west ; and the high region of Thibet may be included in 
this central prominence of Asia. Other considerable 
ranges of mountains are Bogdo, Khaogay, Belur, those 
of Thibet, the eastern and western Gauts of Hindoostan, 
and the Caucasian chain, between the Euxine and the 
Caspian. 
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The Asiatic governments are almost universally de- 
spotic, and the very idea of a commonwealth seems utterly 
unknown to that quarter of the world. The mildest, 
systems are perhaps those found in Arabia. 

AFRICA. 

Africa, called by the ancients Libya, was divided by 
them into Africa propria, and Africa interior. Africa, 
propria, or tlia territory of Carthage, has had various 
limits assigned to it by ancient geographers. Mela and 
Ptolemy comprehend under this appellation all the. 
countries situated between the river Ampsaga and the 
borders of Cyrenaica, which, accordfng to Pliny, were 
inhabited by twenty-six different nations ; and thus they 
would include Numidia and the Regie Syrtica, which 
are countries distinct from the proper territory of Car- 
thage. Its true limits seem to have been the river 
Tusca, or boundary of Numidia, on the west ; the Me- 
diterranean, or African Sea, on the north ; the frontiers 
of the Garamantes and deserts of Libya interior on the 
south ; and the Mediterranean and the Lesser Syrtis on 
the east. 

Africa interior comprehended those remoter and more 
southern countries of Africa,most of which were little known 
to the Greeks and Romans otherwise than by uncertain and 
fabulous report. The western part of this division was 
called Libya interior , and it was chiefly inhabited by the 
Gsetuli, Garamantes, Nigritae, and Hesperian Ethio- 
pians. The eastern part was denominated by Ptolemy 
Ethiopia sub iEgypto. 

Africa was first peopled principally by Ham and his 
descendants. Mizraim peopled Egypt ; the Pathrusim 
the Naphtalim the Casluhim ; and the Ludim took pos- 
session of other parts ; though their respective situations 
are not precisely known. 

Africa, as it is described by modern geographers, is a . 
large peninsula, connected with Asia by the Isthmus of 
Suez ; bounded on the north by the MediterraneaBy 
which separates it from Europe ; on the east by the above* ■ 
named isthmus, the Red Sea, and the Inaian Ocean, 
which divides it from Asia; on the south by the Southern • 
Ocean ; and on the west by the Atlantic, which separates: 
it from America ; and extending from Cape 6ona> in the^ 
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Mediterranean, to the Cape of Good Hope, about 4980 
miles ; and from Cape Verd to Cape Guardafin, near the 
Struts of Babelmandel, about 4790 miles* Its figure ii 
that of a triangle or pyramid, whose base is the northern 
part, reaching along the Mediterranean, from the mouth 
of the Nile to the Straits of Gibraltar, and its vertex the 
Cape of Good Hope ; but the sides, extending along the 
Atlantic to the west, and the Red Sea or Indian Ocean 
to the east, are very irregular. As the •quator passes 
nearly through the middle of the country, the greatest 
part of it lies within the tropics ; and therefore the heat| 
augmented by the reflection of the sandy soil of the 
interior parts, is faardlv tolerable to any besides the 
natives. Those parts, however, that lie near the coasts 
or in valleys, and on the banks of the rivers, are very 
fertile ana productive; and the country in general is 
capable of great improvement by cultivation. Its situa- 
tion for commerce is preferable to that of any other 
quarter of the globe, as it has a more easy communi- 
cation with Europe, Asia, and America, than either of 
these has with the rest. Its coast is opposite to that of 
Europe for almost 1000 miles from east to west; and 
the distance of one from the other is nowhere 100 leagueSi 
and in some places not more than 20 leagues. It is 
separated from Asia only by the Red Sea, for a consider- 
able interval from north to south, and their distance is 
from five leagues to 50; it also fronts the southern coast of 
Asia, thougn at a greater distance ; and it is adapted for 
commerce by the interposition of islands from Mada- 
gascar to Malabar, and by the alternation of the trade*, 
winds. Its coast, for 2000 miles, lies opposite to America 
and the western islands, at a distance of from 500 to 700 
leagues. Besides, it has many large and navigable 
rivers, which intersect the country in various directions, 
sind form a cpmmunication between the internal parts and : 
the surrounding ocean ; and its harbours are very numer- 
ous and commodious, and capable of being rendered 
secure by fortifications. The principal rivers of Africa 
are the Nile, N^er, Morocco, Gambia, Senegal, Sierra- 
Leona, Benin, Cong^o, Zaire, Wanza, Bravahul, Rio del 
Spirito Santo, Kunem, Macumbo^ Lorenzo, Sabla, Kuama, 
or Zaipbese, Coavo, Zebee, and Magadoxa. 
The mountains of Africa are the Atlas ; the mountains 
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ofthe Moon ; the mountains of Sierra Leone ; the moun- 
tains of Crystal, near the lake of Zaflan, so called from 
their mines of that beautiful mineral, and those of salt- 
petre, stretching eastward from the kingdom of Congo ; 
the Pico-franco, running through the middle of Cafiraria 
and part of the country of the Hottentots ; the Table 
Mountain at the Cape of Good Hope, so called from its 
square figure ; and other mountains of Abyssinia. 

The interior* parts of Africa are inhabited, according 
to Mr. Park's report, by three distinct races of men ; viz, 
the Mandingoes, or proper negroes, native children of 
Nigritia ; the Foulahs, or white Ethiopians of Ptolemy 
and Pliny, who have neither the crisped hair, the thick 
lips, nor jetty blackness of the Mandingoes; and the 
Moors, natives of Arabia, who in their persons and com- 
plexions exactly resemble the Mulattoes of our West- 
Indies, and who are devoted followers of Mahomet, and 
the most intolerant, perfidious, and sanguinary of the 
human race. Though these three nations are frequently 
intermixed, yet the negroes, whether Mandingoes or 
Foulahs, generally inhabit to the south of the Moors. 
The negroes are for the most part husbandmen ; the 
Moors, like their Arabian ancestors, are roving shepherds 
or wandering merchants, who seem from the earliest time 
to have overspread the habitable parts of the great 
African desert, and the oases, or fertile islands, thinly 
scattered through that s^dy ocean. Hence they ex- 
tended their arms southwards, and made themselves 
masters of several of the negro kingdoms on the Niger; 
so that their dominions form a narrow belt running from 
west to east on the skirts of the desert, from the Atlantic 
coast to the mountains of Abyssinia. The common 
boundary of the Moors and negroes forms a striking 
feature in the moral as well as in the political and physi- 
cal geography of Africa. 

AMERICA. 

America, called the New World, or the West Indies, it 
the fourth quarter of the globe, bordered by the ocean, 
discovered by Christopher Columbus, a Genoese, in 1492, 
and denominated America from Americus Vesputius, a 
Florentine, who landed in 1497 on that part of the con- 
tinent situated to the south of the equator ; after which 
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it fell principally under the dominion of the Spaniards, 
the English, the French, the Portuguese, and the Dutch. 
It is divided into north and south bj the gulf of Mexico 
and the straits of Panama. North America, as far as it 
is known, extends from the 11th degree of latitude, or 
7^ 3(y, as marked in the map of Lacruz, to the 75th, or, 
as others state it, to the 72d. Its principal countries are 
Mexico,Califomia, Louisiana, Virginia, Canada, Newfound- 
land, the islands of Cuba, St. Domingo, anA the Antilles. 
South America reaches from the 12th degree of north 
to the 00th degree of south latitude, or, if the strait of 
Magalhaens be the limit, to the 54th : its countries are 
Terra firma, Peru, Paraguay, Chili, Terra Magellanica, 
the Brazils, and the country of the Amazons. America 
in length, from north latitude 72° to south lattitude 54^, 
comprehends 126^ or 7560 geographical miles, or in 
British miles about 8800. The greatest breadth of 
South America, from Cape Blanco west, to that of St. 
Roque east, is 48^ or 2880 geographical miles ; but in 
the north, from the promontory of Alaska to the most 
eastern point of Labrador, or even of Greenland, a third 
part must be added. Supposing the breadth of North 
America to be S840 geographical miles, the average 
breadth will be about 3360 geographical miles, or nearly 
4000 British miles. This extensive continent lies between 
the Pacific Ocean on the west, and the Atlantic on the 
east, and is said to contain upwards of fourteen millions 
of square miles. 

South America. — The climate of Terra Firma, especially 
in the northern parts, is extremely hot and sultry during 
the whole year. From the month of May to the end of 
November, the season, called by the inhabitants winter, 
is almost a continual succession of thunder, rain, and 
tempests ; the clouds precipitating the rain with such im- 
petuosity, that the low lands exhibit the appearance of an 
ocean. Great part of the country is of consequence 
almost continually flooded ; and this, together with the 
excessive heat, so impregnates the air with vapours, that 
in many provinces, particularly about Papayan and 
Portobeilo, it is extremely unwholesome. 

From the situation of Peru, which is within the torrid 
zone, one would suppose it to be uninhabitable ; but the 
AndeSi those lofly mountains, being on one side, and the 
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South Sea on the other, it is not so prodigiously hot a9 
tropical countries in general are ; and in some parts it it 
disagreeably cold. In one part are mountains of a stu^ 
pendous height and magnitude, having their summits 
covered with snow; on the other, volcanoes flaming 
within, vrhile their tops, chasms, and apertures are in- 
volved in ice. The plains are temperate, the beaches 
and valleys hot ; and, lastly, according to the disposidoa 
of the country, its high or low situation, we find all the 
various gradations of temperature between the extremes 
of heat and cold. It is repiarkable that in some places it 
never rains, a defect that is supplied by a dew that falb 
every night, and sufficiently refreshes the vegetable cre- 
ation ; but in Quito they have prodigious rains, attended 
by dreadful storms of thunder and lightning. In the 
inland parts of Peru, and by the banks of the rivers, the 
soil is usually very fertile; but along the sea-coast it is a 
barren sand. 

The climate of Chili is one of the most delightful in 
the world, being a medium between the intense heats of 
the torrid and the piercing colds of the frigid zones* 
Along the coast of the Pacific Ocean they enjoy a fine 
temperate air and a clear and serene sky most part of 
the year ; but sometimes the winds that blow from the 
iQountains in winter are exceedingly sharp. 

Some^ parts of Paraguay, situated as it is, must be ex* 
tremely' hot, by reason of the almost vertical influence of 
the solar rays ; which districts must be pleasant and de- 
lightful. 

The climate of Brazil is temperate and mild compared 
with that of Africa, owing chiefly to the refreshing wind 
which blows continually from the sea. The air is not 
only cool, but chilly through the night, and the natives 
kindle a fire every evening in their huts. As the rivers 
in this country overflow their banks, leaving a. sort of 
slime upon the lands, the soil is in consequence amazingly 
rich. 

The air of Amazonia is cooler than might be expected, 
considering it is situated in the torrid zone. This is 
partly owing to the heavy rains, which occasion the 
rivers to overflow for one half of the year, and partly to 
the haziness of the weather, which obscures the sun 
great part of the time he is above the horizon* During 
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the rainy season the country is subject to dreadful storms 
of thunder and lightning. 

The climate is said to be much colder in Patagonia 
than in the north, under the same parallels of latitude ; 
a circumstance ascribed to its being in the vicinity of the 
Andes, which cross it, and are covered with eternal snow* 

North America, bounded on the east by the Atlantic^ 
and on the west by the Pacific Ocean, extends on the 
south to the vicinity of Panama ; the province of Veragua 
being universally considered as part of North America* 
According to the maps of Lopez, a chain of mountains 
runs north and south, called Sierras de Canataguii, and 
terminates in the point of Higuero, which dividing the 
provinces of Panama and Veragua, forms a natural 
boundary between North and South America. 

IV SEASONS, or cardinal divisions of the year. 
SPRING, SUMMER, AUXyMN, and WINTER. 

The spring quarter commences, in the northern part of 
the world, on the day the sun enters the first degree of 
Aries, which is about the 2l8t day of March, and ends 
when the sun leaves Gemini. Its end coincides with 
the beginning of summer. 

The summer quarter commences on the day the sun 
enters Cancer, and ends when he quits Virgo. 

The autumnal quarter begins on the day w^en the 
sun's meridian distance from the zenith, being on the de- 
crease, is a mean between the greatest and the least ; or 
when tlie sun enters Libra, about the 22d day of 
September. 

Many nations have computed the year by autumns ; the 
Anglo-JSaxons by winters. The ancient Germans were 
acquainted with all the other seasons of the year, but had 
no notion of autumn. 

Autumn has always been reputed an unhealthy 
Reason. 

The winter quarter commences on the day when the 
sun's distance from the zenith of the place is the 
greatest, and ends on' the day when its distance is at a 
mean between the greatest and the least. 

Under the equator, the winter, as well as the other 
seasons, returns twice a year ; but all other places have 
only one winter in the year; which, in the northern 
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hemisphere, begins when the sun is in the tropic of Cii« 
pricorn ; and in the southern hemisphere, when in the 
tropic of Cancer ; so that all places in the same hemi- 
sphere have their winter at the same time. 

IV KINDS of BEDS of the ANCIENT ROMANS, 
called the lectus^ cubicularisy lectus discuhitorms^ lecttu 
lucuhratoriuSf and lectus /unebris, or emortualis. 

The lectus cubicularis was a chamber-bed whereon 
they slept; their table-bed, or lectus discubitorius, 
whereon they ate (for they always ate lying, or in a re- 
cumbent posture), there being usually three persons to 
one bed, whereof the middle place was accounted the 
most honourable as well as the middle bed. These 
beds were unknown before the second Punic war : the 
Romans till then sat down to eat on plain wooden 
benches, in imitation of the heroes of Homer, or after die 
manner of the Lacedemonians and Cretans. An innova- 
tion in this practice is ascribed to Scipio Africanus^ who 
brought from Carthage some of those little beds called 
*^ Punicani,*' which were of wood, very low, stuffisd 
only with hay or straw, and covered witn the skins of 
sheep or goats. The youths who had not put on the 
togo virilis were kept to the ancient disciplme. When 
they were admitted to table, they only sat on the edge 
of the faj^ds of their nearest relations. Never, says Sue- 
toniust did the young Caesars, Cacus and Lucius, eat at 
the table of Augustus. From the greatest simplicity^ the 
Romans, by degrees, carried their dining-beds to the 
most surprising magnificence; they were commonly 
covered over with plates of silver, adorned with the softest 
mats and the richest counterpanes. Lampridius, speak- 
ing of Heliogabalus, says, that he had beds of solid silver; 
and Pompey, in his third triumph, introduced beds of 
gold. They had also their lectus lucubratorius, on which 
thev studied; and a lectus funebris, or emortualis, on 
Which the dead were carried to the pile. 

IV WINDS. North, south, east, and west ; in heathen 
mythology called B6reas, Atister, Eurus, and Z^phyrus. 

IV SONS of HAM. Ham, the youngest son of Noah, 
had four sons, viz. Cush, Mizraim, Phut, and Canaan* 
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Haniy having behaved irreverently towards his father, was 
cursed bj him, in the line of Canaan and his posterity — 
** Cursed be Canaan ; a servant of servants shall he be 
unto his brethren/' Gen. ix. 25. Ham is supposed to 
have peopled Africa, and to have dwelt in Egypt, the 
most fruitful part of that country. Africa is called the 
land of Ham in several passages of the Psalms. 
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V ORDERS of ARCHITECTURE, called the Tuscan, 
Doric, Ionic, Corinthian, and Composite. Of these five, 
three are called Grecian, viz. the Doric, Ionic, and 
Corinthian ; and two Latin, the Tuscan and the Com- 
posite. 

The Tuscan and Doric orders are more massy and less 
adorned than the Ionic ; the Corinthian and Composite 
richer and more slender ; the Ionic holds the middle, as 
well in its proportions as its ornaments. 

It is the common opinion, that the first fabric that was 
made according to any of the orders was the temple 
which king Dorus built in honour of Juno in the city of 
Argos: hence, it obtained the name of the Doric*order. 

The lonians built many temples upon the model of 
that erected by Dorus in Greece ; but, changing some of 
the proportions and ornaments of the columns, gave it 
the name of the Ionic order, according to which they 
built a temple in honour of Diana. The reason of this 
was, that as the temple was dedicated to a deity which 
they represented under the shape of a young lady, they 
made their columns more tapering, the better to repre- 
sent the airy form of the goddess, and adorned it more 
delicately, adding bases which represented the buskined 
ornaments of the legs and feet according to the fashion of 
that time, and made the channelings (or flutes) deeper, 
in imitation of the folds and plaits of a light garment ; 
they put likewise volutes or scrolls upon the capital, 
pretending that they imitated the head-dress of a girl, 
whose hair, beautifully descending from the top of her 
beadi was folded up under each ear. 
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The Corinthian order is said to have been invented by 
Calemachus, an Athenian sculptor. The idea of the capitiu 
was taken from a basket of flowers covered with a tile 
which had been accidentally left upon the grave of a young 
Corinthian lady. The basket happened to be placed on 
the root of an acanthus. The plant thus depressed, its 
leaves and stalks spread around the basket nearly like, 
but less formal, than the manner in which they are now 
placed, the tile forming the abacus, or crown. 

The Tuscan and Composite cannot fairly be called 
original orders; the former being nearly a copy of the 
Doric, without its beautiful proportions, and the latter a 
compound of the Ionic and Corinthian. 

Sir William Chambers, in his treatise on Civil Archi- 
tecture, divides each order into two principal members, 
the column and the entablature ; each of which is com- 
posed of three principal parts. Those of the column 
are the base, the shaft, and' the capital ; and those of the 
entablature are the aixhitrave, frieze, and cornice. 

Besides columns and pilasters, it is sometimes cu8« 
tomary to employ representations of the human figure 
to support entablatures in buildings. The male figures 
are called Persians, Telamones, or Atlantides ; and the 
females Carians, or Caryatides. The origin of this cus- 
tom', Vitruvius tells us, is as follows : — 

The inhabitants of Caria, a city of the Peloponnesus, 
having joined the Persians in a war against the rest of 
the Greeks, and that war being terminated by the defeat 
of the Persians, the Greeks declared war against the 
Caryates, took their city, demolished it, put all the males 
to the sword, carried all the females into captivity ; and, 
to treat them with the greater ignominy, forbade the ladies 
to divest themselves of their robes, or any of their orna- 
ments, that so they might not only be once led in 
triumph, but, in a manner, suffer the shame of it all their 
lives after, by appearing constantly in the same dress as 
on the day of triumph; and further, as an everlasting 
testimony of the punishment "inflicted on the Caryates, 
and to inform posterity what had been the nature of their 
chastisement, the architects of that time, instead of 
columns, employed the representations of these womefl 
to support the entablatures in their public buildings; 
The Lacedemonians did the same thing afler the betSii 
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of Platea ; erectioff with the spoils taken from the enemy 
a gallery^ which they called Persian, wherein statues, in 
the form of captive Persians in their usual dresses, sup- 
ported the vault, intending thereby to punish that nation 
in such a manner as its pride had merited, and leave to 
posterity a monument of the valour and victories of the 
Lacedemonians. 

The five sorts of fabrics in architecture, are the picno- 
style, systyle, diastyle, ariostyle, eustyle. 

The picnostyle is an intercolumniation, where the 
columns are placed at the space of a diameter and a half 
(of the column) from each other. 

The systyle, two diameters apart ; the diastyle» three ; 
the ariostyle hath no certain proportion given, but 
generally four diameters ; and the eustyle, which is con- 
sidered the most convenient proportion of all the columns, 
are two diameters apart, except the centre space, which 
is generally three diameters. 

The history of architecture would require a much 
greater space than can be allowed in the compass of this 
volume ; as it is, however, an art so immediately con- 
nectedy not only with the elegancies of life, but the com- 
mon necessaries ; and as it is at this moment beginning 
to receive in England the encouragement it so justly 
deserves, we shall endeavour to trace some of its leading 
features. 

iEschylus, in his tragedy, af\er enumef%ting many 
other benefits conferred on mankind by Prometheus (who 
is supposed to have lived 1600 years B.C.)> says, he taught 
them to construct houses with brick and timber ; for till 
then they knew nothing of building, but dwelt in holes 
and caverns. This personage (like many others to whom 
the invention of useful arts is attributed) is probably no 
more than factitious ; or perhapt the Greeks might de- 
sign, by this appellation, to preserve the character when 
they had forgotten the names of their benefactors. 

The progress of improvement in Grecian architecture 
appears to have occupied a period of about three centu- 
ries, from the age of Solon and Pythagoras, beginning 
with the year before Christ 600, when the temples of 
Jupiter at Olympia, and in the Capitol of Rome, those at 
Samos, Priene, Ephesus, and Magnesia, were begun, to 
the 4ime when, under the administration of Pericles, the 
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ornamental style of Grecian architecture attained iti 
utmost beauty and perfection, in the temple of Minerva, 
in the Acropolis of Athens, built after the model of 
Jupiter at Olympia; and finally concluding this first 
period with the completion of the temple of Diana at 
Ephesus, in the time of Alexander, which, as Pliny in- 
forms us, had been 220 years in building. 

About the same time that Grecian architecture was 
rising to eminence, the Tuscans, by whose name one of 
the orders is distinguished, began to signalise themselYes 
in Italy by their superior skill in building. The tomb of 
Porsenna, king of Etruria, is recorded as a wonderfid 
but idle specimen of their art. Their works at Rome 
were less ostentatious, but more important and useful 
In that city they were employed in constructing its walls 
of hewn stone, and in raising its Capitol. The Tarquins, 
in whose reigns the works were undertaken, were ot 
Tuscan origin. 

Their connexion with Greece afterwards introduced 
the Romans to the knowledge of a more elegant style of 
architecture ; and long before Vitruvius composed lu» 
treatise, they could boast of many good architects, and 
some authors on the subject. Of these, Cossulius was 
one of the earliest and most eminent. 

Augustus distinguished himself by his love for build- 
ing. It was his boast, that he had left a city of niarble 
which he had found of brick. Instigated by his example, 
and with a desire to pay him court, his relations, his 
wealthy subjects, the governors of his provinces, princes 
tributary or allied to him, all engaged in some enterprise 
of architecture; and the general tranquillity ot his 
reign was favourable to their operations ; so that not onlj 
in Rome and Italy, but also in the rest of his wide empire, 
grand and sumptuous edifices were erected. The colo* 
nies, too, which he sent out diffused a knowledge of their 
architecture in the countries where they settled; and 
Spain, Africa, and Germany exhibited to their rude 
inhabitants many fabrics in the Greek and Roman stylft 

But none that courted the favour of Augustus by ex* 
tensive and costly buildings could, in that respbct, be 
compared with Herod the Great, king of Judea* The 
architectural designs of this monarch were conceived and 
executed upon a scale which surpassed all others of hii 
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ttge* The rebuilding of the temple of Jerusalem, though 
a majrniBcent and wonderful undertaking, which occa* 
pied ror eight years the labour of ten thousand artificers, 
was yet but a small part of what he performed : other 
parts of his dominions were adorned by him, not merely 
with single edifices, but with entire cities. 

Under the reign of Trajan flourished Apollodorus, a 
native of Damascus, who by his eminent talents recom- 
mended himself to the patronase of that emperor. Under 
his direction was constructed the celebrated bridge over 
the Danube ; a work surpassing, in its kind, every thing 
that the architecture of Greece or Rome had procluce£ 
He executed many other considerable buildin^is, which 
were esteemed the best of their age ; and in all the noble 
edifices that were raised by Trajan he was employed or 
consulted. The stately column in Rome, vvhich is yet 
standing entire, and distinguished by the name of Trajan's 
pillar, IS a monument of the abilities of Apoliodorus. 
But while he enjoyed the favour of the reigning emperor, 
he neglected to ingratiate himself with the presioiptive 
heir. Adrian was not only fond of architecture, hut also 
made some pretensions to a skill in that science, which. 
It is reported, Apoliodorus was so imprudent as to ridi- 
cule. When the empire devolved to Adrian, he built, 
after a design of his own, a temple dedicated to Rome 
and Virtue, whose statues, in a sitting posture, were 
placed within the cell. After the fabric was completed, 
he sent a representation of it to Apoliodorus, as a tacit 
vindication or his architectural skill, and a proof of what 
he was able to perform. If the emperor was a bad archi- 
tect, the architect certainly was no good courtier; for, 
upon seeine the statues, sitting, as they were, in the 
temple (which, it seems, wanted mpch of its due propor- 
tion in height), he said, if the goddesses should ever 
attempt to stand upon their feet, they would assuredly 
break their heads against the ceiling. For this Ktircasm 
upon his disproportioned room the emperor took that 
unjustifiable revenge into which the excess of pow:>r may 
sometimes betray the mildest characters: Apoliodorus 
was shortly after put to death. 

But, notwithstanding this cruelty against the best archi- 
tect of his time, Adrian encouraged architecture equally 
ffith any of his predecessors, aiid certainly more than afl' 
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t&ose whosocceededhim; nor does antiquity recordanj per- 
son whose buildings are so numerous and so widely spreadt 
Much of his reiga was spent in visiting the various pro*- 
yinces of his empire, and throughout all the vast exteni 
he raised monuments of architecture beyond the scale of 
ordinary edifices. Such,, in the south of Egypt, was the 
city of Antinoopolis ; and in the north of England, the 
ivali of defence, eighty miles long, the ruins of which are 
Still called after his name. He rebuilt, or repaired, va* 
rious ancient cities. Athens was particularly distinguished 
by his liberality;, where he at length completed the 
temple of Olympian Jupiter : more than 600 years had 
elapsed since the commencement of that renowned fabric 
His villa at Tivoli (the extensive ruins of whicb are be- 
held with surprise) was the private retreat of this em- 
peror; where he had combined, it is said, the different 
styles of architecture of every country he had visited. 

The period of the Antonines, that golden age of Rome, 
produced some good works in architecture, of which the 
column yet standing, commonly called Antonine's, is 
one example.. Several succeeding emperors, as Severus, 
Alexander, and particularly Dioclesian, engaged in build- 
ing, and encouraged that art, which however speedily de- 
clined ; and with the erection of the vast palace of the 
last-mentioned prince, at Spalatro, may be placed the 
final corruption of good architecture in the western em- 
pire. 

Brunelleschi, born in 1S77, may be regarded as the 
founder of modern architecture; next, Alberti, whose 
great reputation acquired him the title of the modern 
Vitruvius* Bramenti, following their example in the 
sedulous study of the remains of antiquity, restored to 
architecture the taste and beauty which had been so long 
absent from her works. To this artist was entrusted the 
rebuilding of the basilica of St. Peter, on a plan of un- 
equalled magnificence, in 1513; and it is to be- lamented 
that he did. not possess the practice a& well as the theory 
of his art ; as the works, which he began with such careless 
rapidity,, have been almost obliterated by his successors. 
This vast undertaking was carried on by Raphael, Sao 
Gallo,. and Michael Angelo^ to whom the final design of 
the edifice is due. 

Under the great names of Yignolai Serlio, Palladio^ 
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and Scamozziy architecture continued to flourish in the 
sixteenth century ; and with the name of Bernini closes 
the h'st of good Italian architects in the seventeenth 
century* 

Pierre Lescot was the first French architect who aban- 
doned the Gothic for the revived antique style. He 
lived in the beginning of the sixteenth century. 

Mansart was the chief architect of Louis XIV., and 
executed the principal works of that magnificent r«>ign— > 
the palace at Versailles, and the church of the Invalids* 

The fa^de of the Louvre was the work of Claude 
Ferraulty who distinguished himself by several other 
buildings. ^ 

Inigo Jones may be regarded as the greatest as well 
as the earliest English architect. To him we are indebted 
for the introduction of the ancient and pure style, when 
what was called Gothic architecture had declined in 
England. His most esteemed works are the Banqueting- 
house at Whitehall, and Covent-Garden church. 

It might have been sufficient for the fame of Sir Chris- 
topher Wren to have erected St. Paul's cathedral ; but 
numerous other monuments attest his talent and scien- 
tific skill. These two distinguished names form the list 
of English architectural worthies. Many others have pur- 
sued the art with great success, but none have attained 
any historical eminence. 

V DIVINITIES, called in mythology APPIADES, 
because their temples were at Rome, near the frontiers 
of Appius, viz. Venusy Pallas, Vesta, Concord, and 
Peace. 

V MONUMENTAL COLUMNS.— No. 1. The most 
celebrated of these is the triumphal column of Trajan at 
Rome. Hiis monument was built by Apollodorusi the 
most famous Roman architect, in the Forum Romanum. 
The height of this column is 106 feet, with a diameter of 
nearly 13 feet ; it is placed on a pedestal of 19 feet high. 
Upon the capital there is a crownmg, which formerly sup- 
ported a statue of the emperor, but at present a bronze 
statue of St. Peter, about 14* feet in height. The base 
and capital are of the Tuscan order. The column with the 
crowliiiitg is composed of 34* tamboons or blocks of white 
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marble, and the shafl is adorned, mounting spiralljTr with 
riepresentatioDS of the victories of Trajan over the Dac»» 
Pour eagles at the corners of the pedestal support in 
their beaks festoons of laurel, and tlie sides of the pedestal 
are richly ornamented with a variety of military weapons* 
The inside of the column contains a staircase,, whidi 
ascends to the capital ; and as each block of stone forms 
the wh(^e diameter of the shafb, the steps are wrought 
out of the solid courses. 

No. 2. The Antonine column, though inferior ^ in 
design and the beauty of sculpture to the last mentioned, 
is one of the most considerable monuments of ancient 
Rome. It was erected by Marcus Aurelius, and conse- 
crated by him to Antoninus Pius, whose statue was placed 
upon the summit : on the shafl are represented the actions 
of Marcus in the Marconian war« The column is 96| 
feet ih height, with a diameter of 11 j^, raised upon a 
pedestal of 26j^ feet. The construction of this column is 
exactly similar to that of Trajan ; its base and capital 
have Doric profiles. 

No. 3. At Alexandria there is a remarkable column, 
which is commonly called Pompey's Pillar. It is of the 
Corinthian order, raised upon a short pedestaU The 
height of the shaft is 67 feet, in one piece of granite, and 
nearly nine feet in diameter. The whole height of the 
column and pedestal is about 94 feet. 

No. 4. At Constantinople there were two triumphal 
columns similar to those of Trajan and Antoninus. The 
column of Constantine is entirely destroyed ; and of the 
other, erected to Arcadius by Theodosius, the pedestal 
and the first course of the shafl is all that remains. 

No. 5. The Monument of London may be mentioned 
as the largest column in existence, being 15 feet in dia* 
meter, and 202 feet high, including the pedestal and 
orowning. This column was erected in memorial of the 
great fire of London by Sir Christopher Wren. 

V SENSES, The, are seeing, hearing, smelling, tasting, 
andjeeling; each of them is a miracle of divme power 
and wisdom. 

Pliny observes, that of all the senses, feeling and tasking 
jWre those which man enjoys in the greatest perfection* 
4s. to seeing, he says, he is excelled by the eagle, &c.; as t» 
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smeRiBgy by tbe vulture ; and as to hearing, by die mole, 
€f?en when hid under ground. Grimaldi says, that «oiiie 
women of M^ara were able by their eyes alone to dSk- 
tinsuish between -eggs laid by black neuB and those by 
white 'Ones. 

V GYMNASTIC EXERCISES. The five gymnastic 
exercises so much celebrated bv all the writers of anti* 
ciuity, and so accurately described by Homer, Pindar, 
Sophocles, and Pausanias, began, "first, with the foot-race, 
which is supposed to have been the most ancient, and 
which always retained the prerogative of distinguishing the 
Olympiads by the name of the victorious racer. At "first 
this exercise consisted in running naked from one end of 
the stadium to the other. The course was afterwards 
doubled, and at length the competitors were required to 
pass the goal three, six, and even twelve times, before 
they could be entitled to the prize. The reward of the 
victors was a simple wreath of wild olive. Motives of 
utility introduced the race of men loaded with heavy 
armour^ which Tender.ed this exercise a contest of strength 
as wdl as swiflness. 

The^ second trial of agility consisted' in leaping, the 
competitors endeavouring to surpass each other m the 
length, without regard to the height of their leaps. They 
carried in their hands weights of lead, through the per- 
forations of which their fingers passed as through the 
handles of a shield, and by these they poised and impelled 
forward thejr bodies. The perfection attained in this ex- 
ercise must have far exceeded the experience of modem 
times, if we may believe what Pausanias says of Phaulos 
of Crotona, that he leaped 52 feet. 

Third. The wrestling of the ancients required equal 
strength and agility. It was chiefly remarkable on ac- 
count of the •on and sand with which they rubbed their 
bodies, in order to supple their joints, to prevent excessive 
perspiration, and to elude the grasp of their antagonists. 
The wrestlers were matched by lot, and the prize was 
adjudged to him who had twice thrown his adversary on the 
^ound. Eurybalus was the first who received the wres- 
tler's crown. 

Fourth. These exercises tried chiefly the strengtii ^f 
the arms : the first -consisted in throwing a huge mass of 
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polished iron, brass, or stone, ofa circular form, resemblii^ 
a shield, but without handle or thong. It was called the 
disk, and thrown under the hand, as the quoit is in Eng- 
land. The object of the competitors was, to surpass eadi 
other in the length of the cast. Akin to this, was the art of 
darting the javelin, which, as that weapon was dai^ed at a 
mark, required steadiness of eye as well as dexterity of 
hand. 

Fifth. The last of the gymnastic exercises, both in 
order and estimation, was that of boxing. It was some- 
times performed by the naked fist, and sometimes by the 
formidable csestus, composed of raw hides lined with 
metal. Before the victory could be decided, it was 
necessary, from the nature of that exercise, that one of 
the combatants should acknowledge his defeat ; a condi- 
tion which seemed so inconsistent with Grecian valour, 
that few ventured to contend in this dangerous amusement. 
The laws of Sparta absolutely prohibited her citizens from 
ever engaging in it, because a Spartan was taught to dis- 
dain ^saving his life by yielding to an opponent. Tiiese 
were the five gymnastic exercises ; but besides these 
simple sports, there were two others formed of their va- 
rious combinatibn ; the ** pancratium," which consisted of 
wrestling and boxing, and the '^ pentathlon,'' in which all 
the five were united. 

V DOCTRINES of MINERALOGY. This compre- 
hensive branch of knowledge is by Werner divided into 
five distinct doctrines ; viz. 1. Oryctognosy, or that part 
of mineralogy which, with the assistance of well-ascer- 
tained characters and fixed denominations, teaches us to 
determine fossil substances, and to arrange them according 
to their natural aflSnities. 2. Geognosy, which has for its 
object the structure, relative position, and formation of 
those substances of which the crust of the earth is com- 
posed. 3. Mineralogical Geography, which exhibits in 
geographical order the species of rocks that occur in dif- 
ferent countries, together with the various species of 
minerals contained in them, and the circumstances under 
which they occur. 4. Mineralogical Chemistry, which 
makes us acquainted with the various chemical properties 
of minerals, and with the quality and quantity of their 
: component parts. 5. Economical Mineralogy, in which 
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vnineral substances are considered merely with a view to 
the use to wluch they are applicable, which also deter- 
mines their arrangement. 

V AMPHIBIOUS QUADRUPEDS, The, are th^ 
Otter, the Beavevf the Seal, the Morse, and the Manati. 

V GREAT OCEANS, The, are the Nprthem, the 
Pacific, the Southern, the Indian, and the Atlantic 

V CONQUESTS of ENGLAND. England has been 
conquered by five difibrent nations. 1. By the Britons,^ 
a people of Gaul ; 2. by the Romans under Julius Csesar; 
3. by the Saxons under Hengist ; 4. by th€ Danes under 
Canute ; 5. by the Normans under William. 

V BOOKS of the BIBLE, called the Pentateuch ; viz. 
<jenesi8, Exodus, Leviticus, Numbers, and Deuteronomy, 
written by Moses in the land of Moab, a year before his 
death. 

V YEARS a LUSTRUM, one of the periods by which 
the Romans reckoned. 

V PRINCIPAL RULES of ARITHMETIC, The, 
are Numeration, Addition, Subtraction, Multiplication, 
and Division ; and these are the foundation of all arith- 
metical operations. 

The Greeks were the first European people among 
^hom arithmetic arrived at any great degree of perfec- 
tion, and they made use of th^ letters of the alphabet to 
represent their numbers. The Romans followed a like 
method, and besides characters for each rank of classes, 
they introduced others for five, fifty, and five hundred. 
TTheir method is still used for distinguishing the chapters 
of books, and for some other purposes. From the Romans 
arithmetic came "to us ; but the common arithmetic 
amongst us, which makes use of the ten Arabic figures 
I, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 0, was utterly unknown to the 
Greeks and Romans, and came into Europe from the 
Arabians, by way of Spain. The Arabians are said to 
have received them from the Indians. 

u 4 
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V GOOD ROMAN EMPERORS, The, who reigned 
kiccessively afber the cruel tyrant Domitian, were Coc- 
ceius, Nerva, Trajan, Adrian, Titus Antonius> and Marcus 
Aurelius, who, tnough left sole successor to the throne, 
took Lucius Verus as his associate and equal in goyeming 
the state. 

V EPHORI. Magistrates established in ancient Sparta, 
to balance and check the power and authority of the kings. 

The ephori were five in number, and annually chosen 
by the people out of their own body. The ephori did not 
nse up at the entrance of the kings, as all other magistrates 
did ; and even if the kings offended against the laws, the 
ephori took cognisance of their conduct, and punished 
them. 

V CLASSES of JESUITS. This religious order was 
founded by Ignatius Loyola, a Biscayan. 

, This ord^r, which was the most political and best re- 
gulated of all the monastic orders, and from which man- 
kind have derived more good and evil than from any 
other of the religious fraternities, has become conspicuous 
by its missions to the Indies, and by its other employ- 
ments relating to the study of science and the education 
of youth 

The Jesuits had no particular habit, but changed and 
accommodated it to times and occasions. 

The order consisted of five different classes ; professed 
fathers f spiritual coadjutors ^ approved scholars^ lay^brotherSi 
(failed also temporal coadjutors and novices. 

The professed fathersy which made the body of the 
company, took the three solemn vows of religion pub- 
licly, and to these added a special vow of obedience to the 
head of the church, as to what regards missions among 
idolaters, heretics, &c. The spiritual coadjutors also 
made public vows of chastity, poverty, and obedience; 
but omitted the fourth, relating to missions. Approved 
scholars were those who, afler two years' noviciate, had 
been admitted, and had made their vows of religion ; not 
solemn, indeed, but yet declared. These were in the 
way to become professed or spiritual coadjutors, accord* 



bag as the fremeral thought fit. These degrees, etpecmlly 
that -of professed, were never conferred till after two 
years' iioyiciate» and seven years' study, seven of re- 
gency, a third year of noviciate, and thirty«three years of 
nge; the age at which our Saviour is supposed to have 
t)een crucified. The "vows of the sdholars were absolute 
on their side, 1)ut only conditional on the side of the 
order*; the general having it -in hts power to dispense 
with them. 

V GLACIERS of SAVOY. Large tracts of ice 
among the Alps, blended with the highest cultivation. 
They stretch towards the plains of Chamouny, and unite 
tit the foot of Mont^lanc; they are called Tacona^ 
Bossors, Montanvert, Argentiere, and Tour. 

y VOWELS in the English language, a, ^e, i, o, ti, 
and sometimes w and y. 

V SORTS of Adjectives, proper, common» numeral, 
ponominal, and compound. 

V MOODS in VERBS, indicative, imperative, po- 
tential, subjunctive, and infinitive. 

V CLASSES or GRADATIONS of DRUroS. 
The Druids are said to have been a tribe of the ancient 

Celts, who migrated from the Danube towards the more 
westerly parts of Europe ; and to have settled in Gaul 
and Bntam at a very early period. Very little is known 
tif them beffbre -the time of Ceesar ; but it is universally 
•acknowledged that the British Druids, at that time, were 
Tery famous, both at home and abroad, for their wisdom 
«njl learning, as well as for their probity ; and 'that they 
were held in high -estimation as teachers of religion and 
philosophy 

It does not appear how widely they were dispersed 
through Britain and the adjacent isles ; but it is well 
known that their chief settlement was in the isle of 
Anglesey, the ancient Mona ; -which they probably se- 
lected as bein^ well stored with groves df their favourite 
oak. 

TheDmids were divided into five classes or orders, all 
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subject to one head, or Arch-druid, elected from their 
own body, who was the high-priest, or *< Pontiff Maxi- 
mus/' in all matters of religion, and the supreme judge 
in all civil causes ; viz. the vacerri, bardi, cubages, sem- 
nothii, and saronidae. The vacerri are held to ha^e been 
the priests ; the bardi, the poets ; the cubages, the 
augurs ; and the saronidae, the civil judges and instructors 
of youth. The semnothii, who are said to have been im- 
mediately devoted to the service of religion, were pro- 
bably the same as the vacerri. 

The worship of the ancient Britons was expressed in 
four different ways, and consisted of songs of praise and 
thanksgivings, prayers and supplications, offerings and 
sacrifices, and the various rights of augury and divina- 
tion. The Druids directed and superintended these 
modes of worship, and aided their disciples in the per- 
formance of them. The hours of their daily sacrifices 
were at noon and midnight, when they imagined that 
the gods visited their sacred groves. At noon they paid 
their homage to the Sun and the celestial gods ; and at 
midnight, to the moon and the infernal powers. Pliny, 
speaking of their religious solemnities, says, that they 
were observed on the sixth day of the moon. The reason of 
their choosing that day is, because the moon by that time 
is strong enough, though not arrived at half its fulness. 

Their great annual festival, and that which was observed 
with the greatest devotion, was the august solemnity of 
cutting the misletoe from the oak, which was performed 
by the Arch-druid ; and it is thus described by Pliny : 
" When they have got every thing in readiness under the 
oak for the sacrifice and the banquet, they begin by 
tying two white bulls to it by the horns ; then one of the 
JDruids, clothed in white, mounts the tree, and with a 
knife of gold cuts the misletoe, which is received in a 
white sagum : this done, they proceed to their sacrifices 
and feasting." This festival is said to have been kept as 
near to the 10th of March as the age of the moon per- 
mitted, that being their new-year's-day. 

In the Druidical creed it was an article, ^^ that it was 
unlawful to build temples to the gods, or to worship them 
within walls, or under roofs." All their places of wor- 
ship were therefore in the open air, and generally on 
leminences, from whence they nad a full view of the hea- 
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venly bocUes, to whom much of their adoration was dl« 
rected. But to prevont their being incommoded bj 
winds and rains, or bein^^ distracted by the view of ex- 
ternal objects, -or being disturbed by unhallowed feet, thej 
selected the deepest recesses of the groves and woods. 
They had so high an esteen^ and veneration for the oak, 
that they never performed the least religious ceremony 
without being adorned with garlands of its leaves. They 
believed that every thing which grew upon that tree came 
from heaven, and that God had preferred that tree above 
All others. 

These sacred groves were watered by some consecrated 
fountain or river. In the centre of the grove was a^cir* 
-cular area, enclosed within one or two rows of large stones, 
set perpendicularly in the earth, which constituted the 
temple, where the altar for their sacrifices was placed. 
In some of these temples they laid stones of prodigious 
weight on the tops of the standing pillars, which formed 
a kind of circle aloft in the air, and added much gran- 
deur; sucli was Stone-Henge, if it was a Druidical 
temple. Near to the temple, they erected their carneddei 
or sacred mounts ; their cromlechs, or stone tables, on 
which they prepared their sacrifices, and other things 
necessary to their worship. Of these temples, carnedde> 
and cromlechs, there are still many vestiges in the Bri* 
tish isles. 

At the period of the first invasion of Britain by Julius 
Csesar, B. C. 55y the 'Druids were in the zenith of their 
power and glory ; but as the Romans gained ground in 
the island, their power declined, until it was nearly de- 
stroyed. These victorious people every where discovered 
a great animosity against the persons and religion of the 
Druids ; depriving them of ail authority in civil matters^ 
and showing them no mercy where they found them 
transgressing the laws, or concerned in any revolt. 

Suetonius Paulinus, the governor of Britain under 
Nero, A. D. 61, observing that the isle of Anglesey was 
the great seat of disaffection to the Roman government^ 
and the asylum of all who were forming plots against it, 
.conducted liis army thither, defeated the Britons, and 
made a very cruel use of his victory. Not satisfied with 
•cutting down their sacred groves, demolishing their tem- 
ples, and overturning tlieur altars, he burned many of 
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these people in the fires which they had themselves kindled 
for sacrificing the Roman prisoners, if they had gained the 
victory. So many Druids perished on this occasion, and 
in the unfortunate revolt of the Britons, under Boadicea, 
queen of the Iceni, which happened soon after, that they 
were never ahle to make any considerable figure after 
this period in South Britain* Some fled into Caledoma 
and Ireland, where they maintained their authority and 
superstition for some time longer. 

V DEGREES of NOBILITY in England, called the 
peerage ; viz, Duke, Marquess, £arl, Viscount, and Baron. 

Nobility in England is only conferred by the king, 
and that by writ or patent, in virtue whereof it be- 
comes hereditary. In other countries, there are other 
ways of acquiring it. Among the Romans, the nobles 
were either those raised to the magistrature or descended 
from magistrates : there was no such thing as nobility by 
patent. 

The Venetian noblesse is famous : in the noblesse the 
sovereignty of the state exists. It is divided into three 
classes. 

The first comprehends only twenty-four families. 

The second includes the descendants of all those who 
were entered in the golden book in 1289, and destined 
to govern the state, which then began to be aristocratic. 

The third consists of such as have bought the dignity 
of noble Venetians. 

V ZONES ; one torrid, two temperate, and two frigid : 
each line upon the globe has its distinct name, and the 
iBCveral spaces included by these lines are also particularly 
distinguished. The space between the two tropics, whidb 
is 4>7^ in breadth, is cidled the torrid zone, because the 
sun, being always over some part of it, makes it exceed- 
ingly hot. The spaces between the tropics and the 
polar circles, on each side of the equator, 4S^ each 
m breadth, are called the two temperate zones ; for in 
them the heat is moderate, the sun never coming over 
the heads of the inhabitants. The regions from the polar 
circles to the poles, extending in each direction 48^^ 
are within the two frigid zones, so called on account of 
the extreme cold, and ice being always found there. 
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V EMINENT MEANS to improre the MIND, The, 
are, Observation, Reading, Instruction by Lectures, Con- 
versation, and Meditation. 

Observation is the notice we take of all occurrences 
in human life, whether they be sensible or intellectual^ 
whether relating to persons or things, to ourselves or 
others. It is Uiis which furnishes us, even from our 
infancy, with a rich variety of ideas and propositions, 
words and phrases ; it is by this we know that fire will 
burn, that the sun gives light, that a horse eats grass, 
that an acorn produces an oak, that man is a oeing 
capable of reasoning and discoursing, that our judgment 
is weak, that our mistakes are many, that our sorrows 
are great, that our bodies die and are carried to the 
grave, and that one generation succeeds another. All 
these things, which we perceive by sense or conscious- 
ness, or which we know m a direct manner, with scarce 
any exercise of our reflecting or reasoning faculties and 
powers, may be included under the general name of 
observation. When this observation relates to any thing 
that immediately concerns ourselves, or of which we are 
conscious, it may be called experience ; thus, that we have 
in ourselves a power of thniking, fearing, loving, &c. ; that 
we have appetites axid passions working within us, and 
that many personal occurrences have attended us in this 
life. 

Observation, therefore, includes all that Mr. Locke 
means by sensation and reflection. 

When we are searching out the native properties of 
•any beine by various methods of trial, or when we apply 
some active powers, or set some causes at work, to ob- 
serve what effisct they could produce, this sort of obser- 
vation is called experiment. So when we throw a bullet 
into water, we find it sinks ; and when we throw this 
same bullet into quicksilver, we see it swims : but if we beat 
out this bullet into a thin hollow shape, like a dish, it 
will swito in water too : when we strike two flints together, 
they proJboe fire. 

Second, rmding^ whereby we acquaint ourselves with 
what other men have written. The arts of reading and 
writing are of infinite advantage ; for by them we are 
made partakers of the sentiments, observation, reasoning, 
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and improvements of all the learned world, in- the most 
remote nations, and in former ages, almost from the 
beginning of mankind. 

Third, public or private lectures ; such verbal instruc- 
ticms as are given by teachers, while the pupils attend in 
silence. This is the way of learning religion from the 
pulpit, philosophy or theology from the professor's chair, 
or mathematics, by a teacher showing us various theorems 
or problems, i. 9*. speculations or practices by demonstra- 
tions and operations, with all the instruments of art 
necessary to those operations. 

Fourth, conversation. Another method of improving 
our minds ; wherein, by mutual inquiry, we learn the 
sentiments of others, as well as communicate our own. 
Under this head we may also rank disputes of various 
kinds. 

Fifth, meditation or study ; which includes all those 
exercises of the mind whereby we render all the former 
methods useful for our increase of true knowledge and 
wisdom. It is by meditation we fix on our memory 
whatsoever we learn, and form our judgment of the trud^ 
or falsehood, strength or weakness, of what others speak 
or write. It is meditation or study that draws out long 
chains of arguments, and finds deep and difficult truths 
which before lay concealed in darkness. 

V DISTINGUISHING ARTICLES of the CAL- 
VINISTS. 

First, that God had chosen a certain number in Christ 
to everlasting happiness and glory, before the foundation 
of the world, according to his immutable purpose and 
his free grace and love, without the least foresight of 
faith, good works, or any conditions performed by the 
creature ; and that the rest of mankind he was pleased 
to pass by, and ordain them to dishonour and wrath. 

Second, that Jesus, by his death and sufferings, made 
atonement only for the sins of the elect. 

Third, that mankind are totally depraved, in conse- 
quence of the fall ; and by virtue of Adam's being their 
public head, the guilt of his sin was imputed, and a 
corrupt nature conveyed to all his posterity, from which 
proceed all actual transgression ; and that by sin we are 
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made subject to death, and all nuBerles temporal, spi- 
ritualy and eternal. 

Fourth, that all whom God has predestinated to life, 
he is pleased, in his appointed time, effectually to call by 
his word and Spirit out of that state of sin and death (in 
which they are by nature) to grace and salvation oy 
Jesus Christ. 

Hflh, that those whom God has effectually called and 
sanctified by his Spirit shall never finally fidl from a 
state of grace. 

V REGULAR BODIES, called also PLATONIC 
BODIES, are solids, terminated on all sides by regular 
and equal planes, and whose solid angles are all equal. 

The regular bodies are five in number ; viz. the cubd 
which consists of six equal squares ; the tetrahedron, or 
regular triangular pyramid, having four equal triangular 
faces; the octahedron, having eight; the dodecahedron, 
having twelve pentagonal faces; and the icosahedron, 
having twenty triangular faces. Besides these five, there 
can be no other regular bodies in nature. 

CINQUE PORTS, The, are five havens that lie on 
the coast of England towards France; thus called by 
way of eminence, on account of their superior import- 
ance, as having been thought by our kines to merit a 
particular regard for their preservation agamst invasions* 

Hence they have a particular policy, and are governed 
by a keeper, with the title of lord-warden of the Cinque 
Ports, which office belongs to the constable of Dover ; and 
their representatives are called barons of the Cinque Ports* 
They have various franchises, similar in many respects 
to tnose of the counties palatine. 

William the Conqueror first appointed a warden of the 
Cinque Ports ; but king John first granted them their pri« 
vileges, and tliat upon condition that they should provide 
eighty ships at their own charge for forty days as often 
as the king should have occasion in the wars, he being 
then straitened for a navy to recover Normandy. 

These five ports are Dover, Hastings, Romney, Hythe, 
and Sandwich. Hastings is the chief of the Cinque Ports, 
and is memorable in the annals of English lustory for the 
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battle fought there between William duke of Normaiidy 
uid Harold U. king of England, on the 14th of October^ 
1066* The Norman invader had landed his soldiers, 
horses, stores, ^c. at Pevensey, on the coast of Sussed, 
on the 29th of September ; and after constructing a fort 
there for the protection of his fleet, marched his army to 
Hastings, where the whole continued to be actively em- 
ployed in fortifying an encampment, colJecting provisions, 
and making other preparations for self-defence and mill* 
tary operations. At the arrival of William in England, 
his adversary, Harold, was seated with his army at Yorkt 
but marched from that citv as soon as he was apprised 
of the eventy and proceeded, without halting, to the 
Sussex coast. By rapid inarches, desertion, &c., his 
force was considerably diminished ; but in spite of such 
disadvantages, he very imprudently and unwisely resolved 
to risk a battle the next day after his arrival, on the 
downs near Hastings. Both armies were drawn up in 
regular lines ; and both prepared for a stubborn contest 
and decided issue. The English were all on foot, armed 
with swords, spears, and battle-axes, and formed them* 
selves into one deep and compact body ; in the centre 
of which the king, with his brothers Gurth and Leoswin, 
placed themselves with the royal standard. The Normans 
formed in two lines^ the first composed of archers and 
slingers, and the second of heavy-armed troops ; whilst 
the cavalry, commanded by the ambitious invader, were 
stationed in the rear and at the wings. On a signal 
given, the Normans rushed forward, and discharged a 
shower of arrows on their opponents ; and the English 
not only sustained the first assault, but retaliated with 
equal vigour and obstinacy. The conflict was desperate 
and sanguinary : whilst one party was irresistibly impelled 
by the prospect of gaining a country, or losing life, the 
other was determined to risk the latter in defence of their 
homes, their families, and friends. The Normans, how- 
ever, being superior in numbers, with the advantages of 
cavalry, site of ground, and vigour of troops, after a 
whole day's fight completely conquered the English. 
The slaughter was great, and the victory complete. 
Harold, his two brothers, and many of the English officers 
were slain, and the remaining troops dispersed. Some 
historians assert, that no less than 15,000 Normans ftll 
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on tbe fidd «f battle, and* a larger number of their adver- 
saries. This, however, seems a little exaggerated. In 
obtaining this victory, William secured an easy passage 
to tibe throne ; and afler resting and refreshing his army 
for a few days, marched towards London. In this journey 
he had to encounter some impediments; but in a short 
time he reached the capital, and was elected to the 
English throne. 

V DISTINGUISHING properties of tlie MAGNET. 
The most distinguishing properties of the magnet, whe- 
ther natural or artificial, are, that it attracts iron, and 
other ferruginous substances, thus serving the purposes 
of the chemist in discovering or separating small particles 
of iron mixed with other matters ; and that it points 
towards the poles of the world ; that it is endued in cer- 
tain cases with attractive and repelling powers ; and in 
other circumstances also dips or inchnes to a point be- 
neath the horizon, directly under the pole ; and that it 
communicates these properties, by proper methods, to 
iron, steel, and other ferruginous substances. On which 
foundations are formed the mariner's needles, both the 
horizontal and the inclinatory or dipping needles. 

The magnet or loadstone is an iron ore, from which 
a considerable portion of iron may be extracted, and is 
usually found in iron mines, and sometimes in very large 
pieces, half magnet, half common ore. 

The properties possessed by the natural magnet may 
be communicated to iron, steel, and other ferruginous 
substances : the bodies af^er having acquired the magne- 
tical properties are called artificial magnets. 

The attractive power of the magnet was known to the 
ancients, and is mentioned even by Homer, Pythagoras, 
Aristotle, and by Plato and Euripides, who call it the 
Herculean sto$ie, because it commands iron, which sub- 
dues every thing else. 

V SORTS of AUGURIES mentioned by the an- 
cients. Augury, or the practice of consulting the gods, 
and learning their will, by divers kinds of omens, is very 
ancient ; they are mentioned as having been prohibited 
by Moses, in Leviticus. The cup put into Benjamin's 
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sack in £g3rpt Is said to have been that used by Joseph 
for making auguries. 

In this absurd superstition the ancients had great faith* 
The five sorts are thus described i 1. From the appear* 
ances in the heavens, as thunder, lightning, and ether 
meteors. 2. From birds, whence they derived the name 
of Auspices. Some birds furnished them with observa^ 
tions from their chattering and singing, others from their 
flying* The former were called Oscines, and the latter 
Prsepetes. For the taking of both these sorts of auguries* 
the augur went up to some high place, took the augural 
staff with him, bent at one end like a crosier, and marked 
out with it the four templa, or quarters of the heavens* 
Then he turned to the east, and in that situation waited 
for the omen, which was of no signification unless it was 
confirmed by another of the same sort. In this tnann^, 
Romulus perceived Jupiter's approbation of his election 
to the crown ; having seen lightning that came out on his 
lefl side, and proceeded to his right. This ceremony 
was also observed when Numa was called to the crown. 
S. From birds kept in a coop for that purpose. The-man- 
ner of divining from them was as follows : early in the 
morning, the augur that was to take the observation, 
after having commanded a general silence, ordered the 
coop to be opened, and then threw in a handful of crums 
or corn. If the chickens did not eat greedily, scattered 
the food about with their wings, let fall a great deal of it 
from their mouths to the ground, or, above all, refused to 
eat, the omen was reckoned unlucky, and some great 
mischief portended ; but if they fed greedily, and let none 
of the food drop out of their mouths, they obtained all 
desirable assurance of happiness and success. This sort 
of augury was called tripudiurriy from the ancient Latin 
word pavirCf to strikey and terra, the earth; because the 
birds in eating greedily struck the ground with their 
beaks. The story of P. Claudius the consul is well 
known, who, ready to engage at sea in the first Punic war, 
and hearing that the chickens would not come out of the 
coop, ordered them to be thrown into the sea, with this 
jest, ^< that if they will not eat, let them drink.*' But he 
was vanquished ; not, it will be thought, by the contempt 
of this silly and childish ceremony, but in consequence 
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of Ills own rashness. 4. The next sort of augury was 
from beasts, viz. wolves, goats, foxes, heifers, asses, rams, 
hares, weasels, and mice. The general observations about 
them were, whether they appeared in a strange place, or 
crossed the way; whether they ran to the right or left, 
&c. ^. The last sort of <livination by auguries was from 
what they called dirs, or unusual accidents happening 
to any person, as tumbling, seeing apparitions, hearing 
strange voices, persons spilling salt on the table, meeting 
a wolf, fox, a hare^ &c. Many curious circumstances of 
Roman superstition, with respect to omens and other 
things, are enumerated by Pliny ; and among the Greeks, 
by Pausanias. Csesar, in landing at Adrumetum in Africa 
with his army, happened to fall on his face, which was 
reckoned a bad omen; but he, with great presence of 
mind, turned it to his own advantage, for, taking hold of 
the ground with his right hand, and kissing it, as if he 
had &llen on purpose, he exclaimed, << Teneo te, Africa,*' 
** I take possession of thee, O Africa.'* 

V SORTS of WHIRLWINDS distinguished by pc- 
culiar names; as, the Prester, Tyfho, Turbo, Ex- 
mDRiA, and Ecnephias. 

The Prester is a violent wind breaking forth with 
flashes of lightning. This is rarely observed ; scarcely 
ever without the ecnephias. Seneca says it is a typho or 
iurboy kindled or ignited in the air. 

The Ecnephias is a sudden and impetuous wind, 
breaking out of some cloud ; frequent in the Ethiopic 
Sea, particularly about the Cape of Good Hope : the 
fieamen call them iravados* 

The Exhydria is a wind bursting out of a cloud, with 
a great quantity of water. This only seems to differ in 
degree from the ecnephias, which is frequently attended 
with showers. 

A Typho or Vortex, most properly called a 'whirl- 
tvind or hurricane^ is an impetuous wind, turning rapidly 
every way^ and sweeping all round the place. It fre- 
quently descends from on high. The Indians call it 
Urancan ; the Turks, &c. oliphant. It is frequent in 
the Eastern Ocean, chiefly about Siam, China, &c., and 
renders the navigation of those parts exceedingly dan- 
gerous. 
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Dr. Franklin 8up][>o6es a whirlwind and a water-spout 
to proceed from the same cause ; the only differetice 
being that the latter passes over the water, and the for* 
mer over the land. This opinion is corroborated by the 
observations of M. de la Pryme and many others, who 
have remarked the appearances and effects of both to 
be the same. They have both a pro&;re8sion as well as a 
circular motion; they generally nse after calms and 
sreat heats, and occur most frequently in the warm^ 
latitudes : the wind blows every way from a large sur* 
rounding space, both to the water-spout and whirlwind ; 
and a water-spout has by its progressive motion passed 
from the sea to the land, and produced all the phenomena 
and effects of a whirlwind ; so that there is no reason to 
doubt of their being meteors arising from the same 
general cause, and explicable upon the same principles 
furnished by electrical experiments and discoveries. 

In PJiny's time, the seamen used to pour vinegar into 
the sea to assuage and lay the spout, when it approached 
them : our modern seamen think to keep it off by mak^ 
ing a noise with filing and scratching violently on the 
deck, or by discharging great guns to disperse it. 

V SONS of SHEM. Shem, the second son of 
Noah, had five sons ; viz. Elam, Asshur, Arphaxad, Lud, 
and Aram. From these five sons of Shem came the 
Persians, the Syrians, the Hebrews, &c. 
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VI VARIETIES of the HUMAN RACE. The hu- 
man race, though springing from one parent stock, is 
divided into six distinct varieties. I. The Laplanders, 
Esquimaux Indians, Samoied Tartars, the inhabitants of 
Nova Zembla, the Borandians, the Greenlanders, and 
the Kamschadales. II. The Tartars, Chinese, and Ja« 
panese, Cochin-Chinese, Siamese, Tonquinese, and the 
natives of Arracan, Laos, and Pegu. III. The southern 
Asiatics. To this class the Persians and Arabians may 
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be referred. IV. The African Negroes. Y. Aboriginal 
Americans. YL The Europeans, and those of European 
origin; among whom may be classed the^ Georgians, 
Circassians, and Mingrelians ; the natives of Asia Minor, 
and those of the northern part of Africa ; with; those 
countries which lie north-west of the Caspian Sea. 

YI CLASSES of BIRDS. Linnseus divides all the 
birds into six classes ; viz. Accipitres, or the rapacious 
kind; Pics^ or the pie kind; Gallina, or the poultry 
kind; Passeres, or the sparrow kind; Anceres, or ^he 
duck kind ; and Grallai, or the crane kind. The four 
first comprehend the various kinds of land birds ; the two 
lasty those that belong to the water. 

Land birds may be distinguished from water-fowl by 
the legs and toes. All land birds have their toes (Tivided, 
without any membrane between them, and their legs 
and feet serve the purposes of running, grasping, or 
climbing. On the other hand, water-fowl have their legs 
and feet formed for wading in the water, or swimming on 
its surface. In those that wade, the legs are usually 
long and naked ; in those that swim, the toes are webbed 
together. 

YI SORTS of PRONOUNS. The six sorts of pro- 
nouns are. 

Personal, Demonstrative, 

Possessive, Definitive, and 

Relative, Distributive. 

The three last are often called Pronominal Adjectives. 

The personal pronouns are, 

Nom. ung. 
I 
thou 
mas. he 
fern, she 

The possessive pronouns are. 
My, thy, his, her, its, our, your, their. 



Objec. 


Nom. plur. 


Objec. 


me 


we 


us. 


thee 


ye or you 


you. 


him 


they 


them. 


her 
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The rdative pronouns refer to some nounused in the' 
former part of the same section, and are tvhoy fohithf 
ihaU Who ig declined thus : 

Nom. PossessiviN Objectiye. 

Who Whose Whom. . 

Whoever Whosoever Whomsoever. 

The demonstrative pronouns are,^ 

,' Singular. Pl&ral;. 

This These. 

That Those. 

The distributive pronouns are. 

Each, every, either ; they agree with nouns, pronoun8^ 
and verbs of the singular number only. 

The definitive pronouns are. 

Any, some, other, none, one. 

Self is a substantive, and is united to personal pro- 
nouns, as, singular — myself, himself, herself; and to 
the neuter pronoun it, as itself: the plural is formed by 
selves • I 

Ourself is used in the regal style, as in the royal pro* 
clamations. 

Ex. « We ourself will follow. 

Shakspeare. 

VI EPOCHS. Epocha is a term or fixed point of time^ 
whence the succeeding years are numbered or accounted. 

The epocha of the Christians is the Nativity or Incar- 
nation of Jesus Christ ; that of the Mathometans, the 
Hegira; that of the Jews, the creation of the world; 
that of the ancient Greeks, the Olympiads ; that of the 
Romans, the building of the city ; that of the ancient 
Persians and Assyrians, the epocha of Nabonassar. 

VI CLASSES of ANIMALS, called Zoology. 

1. Mammalia; because they suckle their young, and 
are viviparous. 

2. Ornithology. Birds, oviparous. 
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3. Amphibology. Amphibia, because they can live 
upon land or in water. 

4. Ichthyology. Fishes; three grand divisions, ceta- 
ceous, cartilaginous, and spinous. 

5« Entomology. Insects : divided into seven orders. 

6. Zoophytes, which are a kind of intermediate body, 
supposed to partake both of the nature of an animal 
and a vegetable. 

VI PRIMITIVE forms of CRYSTALS. Crystallo- 
graphy is the science which treats of the form and 
structure of crystals. The beautiful symmetrical forms 
which frequently occur in the deep recesses of mines, 
or the fissures of alpine rocks, cannot fail to strike the 
most common observer with surprise. Amidst the almost 
infinite variety which they present, it will be found, on 
a more attentive examination, that there are certain 
definite forms which some minerals most frequently as- 
sume, and which are rarely if ever seen in other mine- 
rals. Hence we might be led at first to infer, that 
crystallisation depends on the definite action of some 
general law, by which the constituent parts of each mi- 
neral species are invariably arranged in the same form. 
When, however, it is farther discovered, that, besides the 
prevailing forms peculiar to certain minerals, the same 
species are not unfrequently crystallised in a variety of 
dissimilar forms, and that minerals of different species 
oflen present crystals of the same form, we must retract 
our first conclusion, and shall be more disposed to believe 
that the mineral kingdom has not yet emerged from a 
chaotic state, or that the reign of order is subject to the 
invasion of disturbing forces, the extent of which we 
have no means of ascertaining. 

The labours of a few enlightened and indefatigable 
philosophers have recently removed, in a great degreci 
the obscurity in which this department of science was 
involved, and have demonstrated that the laws by which 
the particles of the minutest crystal are arranged act 
with unerring precision, and are not less regular than 
those which govern the motions of the planets, or the 
solar system. 

.The primitive forms of all crystals which have been 
hUherto examined are six* 
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1. The parallelopfped, hounded by six planes, iibe dp« 
posite planes being parallel. This includes the cube and 
varieties of the rectangular prism, the oblique angular 
prism and the rhomboid. 

2. The octahedron. This is a double four-sided pyra- 
mid. When the triangular faces are equilateral, it is 
called a regular octahedron. There are, besides this, 
other varieties of the primitive octahedron, in which the 
pyramids are longer or shorter than the regular one, or 
have a rhomboidai base, or a rectangular base, longer in 
one direction than the other. 

3. The regular tetrahedron is bounded by four equi- 
lateral triangles. 

4. The regular hcxahedral prism, or equiangular six-' 
sided prism. 

5. Rhomboidal dodecahedron, bounded by twelve 
equal rhombs. 

6. The pyramidal dodecahedron, consisting of two 
six-sided pyramids, joined base to base. 

When the laminae of a crystal divide in any other direc- 
tion than parallel to its faces, it is called a secondary fonn, 
or derivative crystal. 

VI COLOURS used as MOURNING. The modes of 
mourning are as various in various countries as the 
colours which are used to denote it. In Europe, the 
ordinary colour is black ; in China, white ; in Turkey, 
blue or violet; in Egypt, yellow; in Ethiopia, brown* 
The ancient Spartan and Roman ladies mourned in white; 
and the same colour was worn formerly in Castile, on 
the death of their princes. Kings and cardinals alwayi 
mourn in purple. 

Each people pretend to have their reasons for the 
particular colour of their mourning : white is supposed M 
denote purity ; yellow, that death is the end of all human 
hopes, as leaves when they fall, and flowers when thef'i 
fade, become yellow ; brown denotes the earth, whither [ 
the dead return ; black, the privation of life, as being the 
privation of light ; blue expresses the happiness which it 
is hoped the deceased enjoy ; purple or violet, sorrow on 
^e one side, and hope on the other, as being a mixture | p^ 
of black and blue. 

In public mournings at Rome, the shops were shut upl. 
the women laid aside all their ornaments, the soaatoif 
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iheir laticlavian robes, and the eonsuls sat in a k)wer seat 
than usual. 

VI ARTICLES of the REFORMED CHURCH. 
The great object of the English reformers was to 
retain the body and constitution of the primitive church, 
and to discard such tenets and superstitions as had been 
introduced by mere human invention. The first principle 
which the church assumes, as the groundwork of its doc- 
trines and tenets, is, that no article of faith shall be believed 
by any man» or thought necessary to salvation, which is 
not contained in those canonical books of the Old and 
New Testament, of whose authority there never was any 
i doubt in the church. 

Secondly, it states the doctrine of a divine Trinity 
! existing in the unity of the Crodhead as a scripturaJ 
doctrine ; and adopts all the other articles of the Athi^- 
V nasian, the Nicene, and the Apostles' Creeds. 

Thirdly, it agrees with the Calvinists in admitting the 

f doctrine of original sin, or that corruption which is 

I attached to the nature of man by the transoression of 

our first parents. It also asserts the justification of man 

through the atonement and merits of Jesus Christ. 

Fourthly, the efficacy and virtue of the divine grace, 
commonly called the operations of the Holy Ghost, in 
influencing the wills and affections of mankind, and di- 
recting them to the performance of works of faith and 
righteousness. 

Fiflhly, it treats of the very difficult and obscure ques- 
tions relating to predestination and election, with a 
i becoming moderation, and restricts the mercy and favour 

of God to no particular society of believers. 
: Sixthly, with respect' to sacraments, it admits of on/y 
I two, Baptism, and the Supper of our Lord ; and con- 
B siders them as outward and visible signs of an inwaifd 
ifc and spiritual grace, which is the consequence and effect 
ill of faith. 

^ VI TENSES in English verbs. Present, imperfect, 
perfect, pluperfect, first and second future. 

VI. PARTS of GRAMMAR. I. Orthoepy, whife 
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teaches the pronunciation of letters and syllables accord^ 
ing to established usage. 

2. Orthography, which teaches how words should be 
spelled. 

3. Accidence treats of the modification of the dif- 
ferent parts of speech in their relations to one another. 

4. Syntax furnishes rules for the proper construction 
of words in a sentence. 

5. Prosody treats of the right accentuation of sylla- 
bles, and of the different measures of verse. 

6. Etymology teaches the derivation of words from 
their original words, or from other languages. 

VI PARTS of PROSODY. Accent, quantity, em- 
phasis, cadence* pauses, and versification. 

VI STOPS in GRAMMAR. Comma (.), semicolon (;), 
colon {:), period (.), interrogatory (?), and exclamatory (!). 
In the oldest documents, there are no points, nor any 
intervals between the words : the letters stand close to each 
other, without any distinction in the text itself: there is 
only a small space left after the dates, royal signatures, and 
abbreviations. In 931, some interval between the words 
was first observed in the court-hand. Punctuation was 
introduced in the tenth century, but without either colon 
or comma. 

VI RHETORICAL DIVISIONS of a DISCOURSE. 

Exordium, narrative, proposition, confirmation, refuta- 
tion, and peroration. 

VI SORTS of ARGUMENT. Metaphysical, physical, 
moral, political, mechanical, and theological. 

VI MARKS for ACCENTUATION and Measure. 
The accute accent ('), the grave accent Q, long (^, 
short f), the circumflex f ), and the diuresis f), which 
indicates that the two vowels coming together are not a 
diphthong, but two distinct syllables. 

VI DYNASTIES. Since the Conquest, six dynasties 
have reigned in England. First,' the house of William 
the Conqueror, of which there were four, viz.^— . 
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UI 



\ymiam I. 
WUliam Rufus, 



Henry !• 
Stephen of Anjou. 



Second, the FHmtagenetSy of whom there were fbor- 



teen, viz. : — 



Henry II. 
Richard I. 
John, 
Henry III. 
Edward I. 
Edward II. 
Edward III. 



Richard II. 
Henry IV. 
Henry V. 
Henry VI. 
Edward IV. 
Edward V. 
Richard lU. 



Third, the Tudors, of whom there were five, viz. :— 



Henry VII. 
Henry VIII. 
Edward VI. 



Mary, 
Elizabeth. 



Fourth, the Stuarts, of whom there were six, viz. :-^ 



James I. 
Charles I. 
Charles U. 
James 11. 



Mary, (married to Wil- 
Ham of Orange, and 
reigned conjointly with 
him.) 

Anne. 



Fiflh, the house of Nassau, only one. 

William III., married Mary, daughter of James II. 
He reigned conjointly with her, and solely after 
her death. 

Sixth, the Guelphs, the present illustrious house of 
Brunswick, four. viz. 



George I. 
George II. 
George III. 



George IV., his present 
most sacred majesty. 



VI PREROGATIVES of a KING, called REGALIA. 
1. Power of judicature ; 2. Power of life and death: 
S* Power of war and peace; 4. Masterless goodi^. 

I 2 
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89 waifsy estrayS) &c.{ 5. Assessments ; 6* Minting of 
money. 

VI RATES of SHIPS. The term ship, in the sea 
language, is applied to such vessels as are furnished wit^ 
three masts, each of which is composed of a lower mast, 
topmast, and top gallant roast, with the usual rigging, 
&c. In the royal navy, the ships are divided into six 
rates or classes, distinguishable by their sizes and the 
number of guns they carry. , 

AJlrst-rate carries 110 guns, and has three decks; a 
second-rate^ 98 guns, and three decks ; third-rate in- 
clude those of 80 and 74< guns, and have two decks; 
Jburth-rate, 50 guns, and two decks i^th-rate are frigates, 
and carry 40 guns, 38 guns, and 36 guns ; sixth-rate f9S 
guns and 18 guns. 

The invention of ships is very ancient, and at the same 
time very uncertain. - My thologists attribute it to Dae- 
dalus, and pretend that the wings he invented to save 
himself withal from the Labyrinth of Crete were nothing 
but sails, which he first gave to vessels, and with wbi<£ 
he eluded the vigilance and pursuit of Minos. Others 
give the honour to Janus, on the credit of some ancient 
Greek and Latin coins ; on one side of which is repre- 
sented his double face, and on the reverse a ship. Lastly, 
others look on Noah to have been the first ship-builder. 

The most celebrated ships of antiquity are, that of 
Ptolemy Philopater, which is said to have been two 
hundred and eighty cubits (i. e. four hundred and twenty 
feet) long, thirty-eight broad, and forty -eight high : it 
carried four thousand rowers, four hundred sailors, and 
three thousand soldiers. That which the same prince 
made to sail on the Nile, we are told, was three hundred 
and twelve feet long, forty-five feet broad, with a mast 
one hundred and twenty feet high. Yet these were no- 
thing in comparison with Hiero*s ship, built under the 
direction of Archimedes ; on the structure of which Mos- 
chion, as we are told by Snellius, wrote a whole volume. 
There was wood enough employed in ic to make sixty 
galleys. It had all the variety of apartments of a palace; 
1)anqueting-rooms, galleries, gardens, fish-ponds, stables, 
mills, baths, &c. It was encompassed with an iron ram- 
^ part and eight towers, with walls and bulwarks, furnished 
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with macTiines of war, particularly one, which threw a 
stone of three hundred pounds, or a dart twelve cubits 
long, the space of half a mile ; with many other particu- 
lars related by Athenseus. 

VI KINDS of PAPER. Egyptian^ European, and 
Chinese paper, co//o;2-paper, 6arA;-paper, and abestine 
or incombustible paper. 

Tfo the Egyptians is due the honour of the invention 
of paper ; they made it from a rush called papyrus, or 
biblus, growing chiefly in Egypt, about the banks of the 
Nile ; it was also found in India ; and Guilandinui 
assures us he saw in Chaldea, at the confluence of the 
Tigris and Euphrates, large fens, in which, with his own 
hands, he plucked a papyrus differing in nothing from 
that of the Nile. Strabo likewise speaks of a sort of 
papyrus growing in Italy ; but we do not find this was 
ever used for making paper. 

Besides paper, they made sails, ropes, and other naval 
rigging, as also mats, blankets, clothes, and even ships, 
of the stalks o£ the papyrus. Moses, we are told, when 
a child, was exposecl on the banks of the Nile, in a basket 
of papyrus. The Egyptian priests wore shoes of papyrus. 

The European paper is made from linen rags, and the 
chief process consists in separating the fibres of the rags, by 
grinding them into exceedingly fine and short filaments, 
which being mixed with water till they make a fine pulp, 
may be taken up in a very thin and even layer, upon a 
mould of wire cloth. Now by the draining away of the 
water through the wire, the filaments are left, interwoven 
or felted so completely among each other, that they will 
not separate without breaking, and when dry will make a ■ 
sheet of paper, the strength and quality of which very 
much depend upon the materials it is made from, and 
the equality of length and size to which the filaments are 
reduced by grinding, which equality alone can cause 
4;hem to float equally in the water of the pulp, and thus 
distribute themselves fairly and equally over the wire- 
mould, when taken up by it. For writing-paper a fine 
white colour is necessary, and this is obtained^ either by 
using the whitest rags by themselves, *or by a chemical 
process of bleaching. 

I 3 
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The incalculable advantages which the moderns hAi^ 
derived from the art of printing would have been only 
imperfectly known, but for the invention of linen-n^ 
paper. A more plentiful and economical substance coim 
not be conceived than the tattered remnants of our 
clothes, linen worn out, and otherwise incapable of being 
applied to the least use, and of which the quantity evetj 
diay increases ; nor could a more ready operation be 
imagined than a few hours* trituration in a mill. It has 
been observed by a French writer, that the despatch of 
the processes of paper-making is so great, that five work- 
men in a mill may furnish sufficient paper for the conti- 
nual use of SOOO transcribers. 

The incombustible paper is made of the lapis asbestM, 
which will heartburning without being injured, Dr» 
Bruckman, professor at l^unswick, has published a 
natural history of the asbestine or incombustiUe piqper^ 
and printed four copies of his book on asbestine. 

VI WIVES of HENRY the EIGHTH. 1. C^tM» 
rine ofArragon; 2. AnneBoleyn; 3. Jane Seymour; 
4. Anne of Cleves ; 5. Catherine Howard ; 6» Catherine 
Parr. 

The. reign of Henry VIII. is one of so much interest^ 
that we shall here give some account of it, for the pur- 
pose, too, of introducing a sketch of the *' Reformation.*^ 

Henry succeeded his father at the age of 18, and the 
first few years of his reign were very popular. He cde- 
brated a marriage with the Infanta Catherine of Arrar 
gon ; but a great disparity of years and dispositions reor 
dered it an ill-sorted union. The Emperor MaximiliaD 
And Pope Julius II. having leagued against France^ per- 
suaded Henry to join them, and he accordingly invaded 
that kingdom ; his chief conquest was Tournay, to the 
see of which he inducted Wolsey, now become his prime- 
minnster. His arms at home were attended with greater 
success ; James IV* of Scotland had invaded England, 
and was completely defeated at Flodden-Field, where hs 
and his principal nobility perished. Henry made peace 
with France, on condition of his retaining Tourm^i 
and receiving a large payment of money, part of whioh 
was returned as a portion with the Princess Mary, Hency'i 
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sister, whom Louis espoused. Henry set no bounds to 
the confidence reposed in Wolsey, and heaped upon 
him all sorts of dignities and honours, productive also of 
immense revenues. Ambitious of glory of every kind, 
Henry wrote a book against the reformers, which he pre- 
sented to Pope Leo X., and was in return honoured 
with the title of " Defender of the Faith." Luther pub- 
lished a reply, in which he treated his antagonist with 
very little ceremony. Henry's attachment to the see of 
Rome was not of long duration ; for, having conceived, 
an affection for Anne Boleyn, he determined to divorce 
Catherine, to whom he had been married 18 years. The 
pope refused to grant his wishes ; and Henry, stung with 
the refusal, married privately^ and assumed the title of 
Supreme Head of tne English Church, put down all 
monasteries, and alienated their possessions to particular 
purposes. Thus was effected the great revolution which - 
has distinguished this reign in the annals of ecclesiastical 
history. Though Henry had given so great a blow to 
the Romish church, it was not his intencion to discard 
its theological system; and he displayed a rooted aversion 
to the principles of the reformers, by favouring a perse-' 
cution, which brought several of them to the stake** 
Fisher and More, both wise, learned, and pious cha-' 
Factors, were also the victims of his malignant cruelty,' 
for adhering too firmly to the Church of Rome. From 
this period, the reign of Henry VIIL was that of a stern* 
tyrant, who sacrificed, without scruple, every obstacle 
to his capricious will. The new queen, who was attached 
to the opinions of the reformers, fell under a suspicion of 
infidelity, was sent to the Tower, tried, and convicted*' 
All.attempt8 to save her life were vain^ and her fate was 
hastened by the king's passion for Jane Seymour, whomi 
Be married the day after Anne Boleyn was executed. 
ia 1537> Henry was delighted with the birth of a male^ 
heir ; but his joy was allayed by the immediate death of) 
the queen. 

It was not till the year 1538 that the suppression of reli«< 
gious houses was completed. The king next married' 
Ajine of Cleves; but as she did not prove agreeable to hia: 
expectations, he put her away, and caused Cromwell^' 
ISxtX of Essex, the projector of the match, tx) be beheaded. 
He:th«a married Catherine Howard, niece to the Duke 
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of Norfolk, who proved unfaithful to him, and waff be- 
headed. In 1543, he took his sixth wife, Catherine Parr, 
widow of Lord Latimer, a lady of much merit, and 
inclined to the reformation; and in the year following he 
regulated the succession of the crown by a bill in par- 
liament, declaring his son Edward, and any future male 
issue, his immediate heirs, and after them the Princesses 
Mary and Elizabeth, who were thus legitimated. 

He expired on the 28th of January, 1547> in the SdUi 
year of his reign, and the 56th of his age. 

After Henry's breach with the Roman pontiff, several 
slight alterations were made in the liturgy, yet still the 
service was in Latin. 

The king's primer, in English, was published in 1535. 

In 1536, TindaFs translation of the whole Bible was 
not only printed, but ordered to be received into all 
churches. 

In 1539, a book of ceremonies was published, in whidi 
is the following passage, favourable to choral music: 
^^The sober, discreet, and devout singing, music, and 
** playing with organs, used in the church, in the service 
'' of God, are ordained to move and stir the people to 
** the sweetness of God's word, the which is there sung: 
^^and by that sweet harmony, both to excite them to 
** prayer and devotion, and also to put them in remem* 
*« orance of the heavenly triumphant church, where is 
<< everlasting joy, continual laud, and praise to God." 

VI CURIOUS INVENTIONS for measuring TIME. 
1. The SUN-DIAL, for measuring time by the shadow of 
the sun. This instrument is too well known and under* 
stood to require any description of its principles and 
formation. 

Learned men have generally ascribed the invention of 
the sun-dial to the Babylonians, from whom the Jews 
derived it, before the time of Ahaz, who began to reign 
741 years before the birth of Christ. The dial of Ahaz 
is mentioned by Isaiah. The ancient Bralimins seem to 
have been acquainted with this instrument, and to have 
applied it to astronomical purposes. The Egyptians and 
Chinese were also acquainted with it at a very early 
period: with the Greeks, too, it was known in the 
time of.Tliales. Vitruvius mentions one, made by the 
ancient Chaldee historian Berosus, on a reclining plane 
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•Aristarchas 'Samius invented the liemispherical dial. It 
was late before the Romans became acquainted with 
dials : the first set up at Rome was by Papirius Cursor^ 
a Roman general, S^9S years before Christ : before that 
period, there is no mention of any account of time, but 
by the sun's rising and setting. In about thirty years, 
they became common at Rome. Scipio Nasica, finding 
they did not serve in cloudy weather, remedied this 
defect by introducing a method of dividing the night at 
well as the day into hours, by means of a water-machine, 
or clepsydra, brought from Egypt, called by Pliny ao 
horologium* 

2. The CLEPSYDRA was an invention of the Egyptians, 
but the name of the inventor is not known. The con* 
struction has varied in different countries and ages, ac- 
cording to the variation of the different modes of reckon- 
ing time ; but one principle is the basis of all the forms 
it has undergone; namely, the constant dropping or 
running of water, through a small aperture, out of one 
vessel into another. At first, the indication of time was 
effected by marks, corresponding to either the diminution ' 
of the fluid in the containing vessel during the time of 
emptying, or to the increase of the fluid in the receiving 
vessel during its time of tilling ; but it was soon found, 
that the escape of the water was much more rapid out of 
the containing vessel when it was full than when it was 
nearly empty, owing to the difference of pressures at 
different heights of the surface: this irregularity in the 
dropping presented an obs»tacle which required much 
ingenuity to correct. According to M. Vitruvius Pollio, 
the first improver of the ancient clepsydra was Ctesibius of 
Alexandria, the son of a barber, who, about 245 years be- 
fore Christ, spent much time in devising mechanical con- 
' trivances, not only for removing the obstacles before men* 
tioned, but a much more formidable one, which arose from 
the daily inequahty of the Egyptian hours. As one twelfth 
part of the time elapsed from sun-rise to sun-setting 
on any day was called an hour of that day, and as one 
twelfth part of the time that passed from sun-setting to sun- 
rise was called an hour of the night, not only did the hours 
of the day differ from the hours of the night, but from one 
another, at all times except at the vernal and autumnal 
/equinoxes ; hence it became necessary either to make th« 
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%ater faD irregularlj into a receiving vessel^ yRnth 
distant hour-marks, or to have varying hour marks for • 
'Regular efflux : the first of these methods was effected; 
and the clepsydra, or water- clock, was thus brought to a 
certain degree of perfection. 

S. The HoiTR-GLASs; an instrument for measuring 
the flux of time, by the descent or running of sandoot 
ef one glass vessel into another. 

4. Tlie CLOCK. When the first horological machine 
with a suspended gravitating body as a maintainii^ 
pow.er, and a regulator of some determined shape ana 
dimensions to check its velocity, at small equi-distant in* 
tervals, was constructed, is not known ; and the di£Biculty 
in ascertaining it arises from every machine for the ditisnm 
of time having been indiscriminately called, by aneiont 
-writers, an horologium. The invention has been attributed 
to many distinguished men, from Archimedes,' before the 
Christian era, to Wallingford, about the beginning of the 
fourteenth century ; which is the first peHod that affoi^ 
certain evidence of a clock, or regulated horological mat* 
chine. 

It is said that the first clock was fixed at Bologna, in 
the year 1356. About the year 1364, Henry de Wyck, 
a German artist, placed a clock in the tower of Charles the 
Vth's palace. In Rymer's Fcedera is mentioned the pro- 
tection of Edward III. to three Dutchmen, orlogiers, who 
were invited from Delfinto England, in the year 1368; 
from which time we may date the introduction of clocki 
into England. 

The oldest English clock extant is in a turret at 
Hampton-court palace, made in the year 1540, for Henry 
VIII., by a man whose initials are N. O. This clod 
contains mechanism for representing the motions of the 
heavenly bodies. The celebrated Copernicus was living it 
that time, but had not published his book " On the Re- 
volution of the Celestial Orbs ;" nor was the pendulun 
applied as a regulator of clocks for more than a centurj 
afterwards ; which renders this clock, particularly tb 
wheel-work which constitutes the celestial mecbanism^ 
exceedingly interesting, and deserving of minute examin* 
ation. 

5. The WATCH. It is supposed that the reduction of { 
the spring-clock into the portable size of a watch wtf 
first effected in Germany, at what period is not preciself 
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known; but watches had become common in Franca 
before the year 1544, in which the corporation of clock* 
makers in Paris had a statute enacted, securing to them- 
selves the exclusive privilege of making clocks, watchei# 
and alarums in that city. 

6. The CHRONOMETER differs from an ordinary watch 
principally in the escapement and balance, and deservea 
our more particular notice, inasmuch as the art of navi«< 
gating vessels over the extensive oceans of the universe 
is greatly indebted to their accurate measurement of time^ 
in all the variations of heat and cold, from the highest 
navigable latitudes to the equinoctial line. In steermg a 
vessel over the trackless deep, the great desideratum isf 
to know, at any given instant, the relative longitude, or 
distance from the first meridian ; and the latitude, or dis^ 
tance from the equinoctial line. A knowledge o£ these 
two guides will always suffice to direct on what point o£ 
the compass, where the variation is known, a vessel is to 
be steered, if no current interfere, in order to gain a 
given harbour. 

The first person who proposed to ascertain the relative 
longitude of any place, or ship at sea, by means of an 
horological machine for indicating the time of the first 
meridian, was Gamma Frisius, about the year 1530. 
The discovery of the isochronism of the pendulum 
turned the minds of ingenious men to the improvement 
of clocks; and we find that Lord Kincardine tried a 
marine pendulum clock, by Dr. Hooke, in the year 
1662; and that Christian Huygens, the celebrated 
Dutch mathematician and mechanician, contrived a time* 
keeper, actuated by a spring, and regelated by a pendu- 
lum, which was tried at sea by Major Holmes, in the 
year 1664, and spoken of by him in favourable terms. 

Many useful discoveries and inventions were made and: 
applie4 to horological machines between this period and 
th#f- commencement of the eighteenth century, when- 
aiwher essential improvement in time-pieces, that of 
jewelling, was introduced by Fabio, a native of Geneva,, 
who, not meeting with encouragement in France, came 
over to Endand, and brought his invention into notice. • 

The British parliament, in the reign of Queen Anne, 
o£Pered a reward of 10,000/. for any method of deter- 
mining the longitude, within the accuracy of one degree 
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of a great circle ; of 15,000/. within the limit of forty 
geographical miles ; and of 20,000/. within the limit of 
thirty such miles, or half a degree, provided such method 
should extend more than eighty miles from the coast. 

Mr. Harrison, in 1767, stimulated by the parliamentary 
reward, directed his attention to the construction of an 
instrument to answer the purposes which were the object 
of the highest premium ; in which he was eminently suc- 
cessful, and produced his chronometer, thereby gaining 
the extraordinary but well-earned sum of 20,000/. 

yi MECHANICAL POWERS. The principar ma- 
chines by which power is gained are six in number; viz. 
the Lever, the Wheel and *Axle, the Pulley (or 
rather a system of pulleys), the Inclined Plane, the 
Wedge, and the Screw. Of these all sorts of mechanical 
engines consist. 

The lever is an inflexible bar, turning upon a support- 
ing prop as its centre of motion, which must be firm 
enough to bear the lever and the weight with which it is 
charged. There are three kinds of levers, and in each 
of them the velocity of each point is directly as its dis- 
tance from the prop. 

A lever is said to be of the first kind when the prop is 
between the weight and the power. Here the power 
and weight balance each other, when the power is in 
proportion to the weight, as the distance o\' the weight 
from the prop is to the distance of the power from it ; so 
that, if a weight be twenty pounds, and at one loot from 
the prop, a power of one pound at twenty feet from the 
prop will balance the weight, supposing the lever itself 
to have no weight. To this sort of lever may be reduced 
all iron crows, scissars, pincers, candle-snuffers, and the 
like. 

A lever is said to be of the second kind when the 
weight is between the prop and the power. Here Ae 
lever and weight balance each other, when the power' is 
in proportion to the weight, as the distance of the v^eight 
from the prop is to the distance of the power from it 
Of this sort are doors turning on hinges, oars, and sucb 
knives as are fixed at the point. 

A lever is said to be of the third kind when the power 
is between the weight and the prop. In this the power 
and weight balance each other, when the power is in 
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|>roportion to the weight, as the distance of the weight 
from the prop is to the distance of the power from it^ 
but this lever is never used where power is wanted to be 
gained ; for in it the intensity of the power applied must 
always exceed the intensity of the weight to be raised, 
or resistance to be overcome. Of this sort are the bones 
of our legs and arms, and the wheels of clocks and 
watches. 

In the wheel and axle^ where the power is applied to 
the wheel, and the weight drawn up by a rope winding 
round the axle, the velocity of the power is to the velo- 
city of the weight as the circumference of the wheel is 
to the circumference of the axle, and the advantage 
gained by the machine is in the same proportion ; for 
the power and weight balance each other, when the 
power is in proportion to the weight, as the circumference 
of the axle is to the circumference of the wheel. This 
machine is the principal part of the common crane. 

A pullei/i that only turns on its axis, and does not rise 
with the weight, serves only to change the direction 
of the power, for it gives no mechanical advantage 
thereto. But when, besides the upper pulleys which turn 
round in a fixed frame or block, there is a block of 
pulleys moving equally fast with the weight, the velocity 
of the weight is to the velocity of the power as one is 
to twice the number of pulleys in the moveable block ; 
and the power and weight balance each other when the 
power is in proportion to the weight, as one is to twice 
the number of pulleys in the moveable block. 

An inclined plane is like one-half of a wedge, which 
has been cut in two equal parts lengthwise. A weight 
raised, or a resistance moved by an inclined plane, moves 
only through a space equal to the height of that machine, 
in the time that a power drives it through a space equal 
to its wjiole length. Therefore, the velocity of the 
power is in proportion to the velocity of the weight, as 
the length of the machine is to its thickness or height 
at the back ; and the power and weight balance each 
other when the power is in proportion to the weight, as 
the thickness of the plane is to its length. All edged- 
tools which are chamfered (or ground down only on one 
side to the edge) are inclined planes as far as the 
chamfer goes from the edge. 
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A wedgCt in the commoii form, is like two indined 
f^lanes joined together at their bases ; and the thicknesB 
of these planes (opposite their sharp edges) makes the 
back of the wedge^ to which the power of the sledge or 
hammer is applied in cleaving of wood. 

When two equal resistances act perpendicularly agabM 
opposite sides of the wedge, and a power acts perpendi- 
culariy against the back of the wedge, the velocity of 
the power is in proportion to the velocity of the resistance 
on either side, as the length of the side is to half the 
thickness of the back ; and the power balances the resist- 
ance of the wood, when the power is in proportion to the 
resistance, as half the thickness of the back of the wedge 
is to the length of either of its sides, if the ^harp edge 
goes to the bottom of the cleft in the wood. But when 
2ie wood splits before the wedge, as it generally does, 
the power balances the resistance, when the former is to 
the latter as half the thickness of the wedge (when it is 
driven quite into the wood) is to the whole length of the 
cleft below the back of the wedge. 

The screw may be considered as if it were an inclined 
plane wrapped round a cylinder. In this machine, the 
power must turn the cylinder quite round in the time that 
the weight or resistance ( as in a common press) moves 
through a space equal to the distance between the threads 
or spirals of the screw. Therefore, the velocity of the 
power is in proportion to the velocity of the weight or 
resistance, as the circumference of a circle described by 
the power is to the distance between the spirals of the 
screw ; and the power and resistance balance each other 
when the former is to the latter as the distance between 
the spirals is to the circumference of the circle described 
by the power. This machine, besides the advantage 
peculiar to itself, has generally the benefit of the wheel 
and axle, on account of the winch or lever by which it is 
turned. 

Of these six simple machines all the most compound 
engines in the world are made. As the screw includes 
the inclined plane, and two equally inclined planes make 
the wedge, we have all the mechanical powers combined 
together in a common jack, if it be turned by the fly ; fofr 
then we have also the lever, the wheel and axle, and the 
pulleys. 
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VI REMARKABLE ECHOES. 1. At Roseneath, netSt 
Glmf^ow, whidi repeats a tane played on a trumpet three 
times distinctly. 2. At the sepulchre of Metella, wife oF 
CrassttSy there was one which repeated a sentence five times* 
S« Is one mentioned by Barthius, too extraordinary to be 
entirely believed : however, he assures his readers, that 
this echo not only repeated words seventeen tiroes, but, 
different from common echoes, where the repetition is not 
beard till some time after hearing the word spoken, in 
this, the person who speaks, or sings, is scarcely heard ; 
but the repetition is heard very clearly, and always in sur- 
prising varieties ; the echo seems sometimes to approach 
nearer, and sometimes to be farther off. One person heart 
only one voice, another several ; one hears the echo on the 
right, and the other on the lefl, &c. 4*. A tower is said 
to have existed at Cyzicus, where an echo repeated seven 
times. 5. Addison and other travellers in Italy mention 
an extraordinary echo in that country, at Simonetta 
palace, near Milan : it will return the sound of a pistol 
mly-six times, even though the air be very foggy. 6. And 
at Brussels there is an echo which repeats fifteen times. 

The ancient philosophers, who were entirely unac- 
quainted with the nature of the echo, ascribed it to several 
causes which are too absurd to deserve notice. The 
modem state of philosophical knowledge, established upon 
experience, ana upon unerring calculation, shows that 
sound, or that vibratory motion of the air which consti- 
tutes sound, is reflected by hard solids, and in certain 
cases even by fluids. Thus the sides of a hill, houses, 
rocks, banks of earth, the bottom of a well, and sometimes 
even the clouds, have been found capable of reflecting 
sounds. The configuration of these bodies is much more 
concerned in the production of the echo than their sub* 
stances. A smooth surface reflects sounds much better 
than a rough one. A convex surface is a very bad re- 
flector of sound ; a flat one reflects very well ; but a small 
degree of concavity, and especially when the sounding 
body is in the centre or focus of the concavity renders 
that surface a much better reflector, and the echo is heard 
considerably louder. 

Without attempting to explain the manner in which the 
vibrating air impinges upon, and is sent back by the re- 
flecting body, which has not yet been thoroughly inves- 
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tigated, the facts which have been ascertmned . are as 
follow : If a person, standing before a high wall, a bank^ 
a rock, &c. at a certain distance, and uttering a word with 
a pretty strong voice, or, in short, producing a sound with 
a hammer, or stone, &c., hears a repetition of that word or 
sound, he will find that the time elapsed between his ut- 
tering the word and hearing the echo is equal to that 
time which a sound is known to employ in going through 
an extension equal to twice the distance between him and 
the reflecting wall or rock, &c. ; for the vibratory motion 
of the air must proceed from the sounding person to the 
wall or rock, and back again from the latter to the former. 
Now sound is known to travel equally at the rate bf 1 142 
feet per second ; therefore, if the person that expresses 
the word, or any sound whatever, stands at the distance 
of 1 142 feet from the echoing wall, then two seconds of time 
must elapse between his uttering the sound and his hearing 
the echo of it. According to the various distances from 
the speaker, a reflecting object will return the echo of 
several or of a few syllables; for all the syllables must be 
uttered before the echo of the first syllable reaches the ear, 
otherwise it will make a confusion. In a moderate way 
of speaking, about three syllables and a half are pro- 
nounced in one second, or seven syllables in two seconds. 
From the computations of short-hand writers, it appears, 
that a ready and rapid orator, in the English language, 
pronounces from 7000 to 7500 words in an hour ; viz. 
about 120 words in a minute, or two words in each second. 
Therefore, when an echo repeats seven syllables, the re- 
flecting object is II 42 feet distant, for since sound travels 
at the rate of 1142 feet per second, the distance from the 
speaker to the reflecting object, and again from the latter 
to the former, is twice 1142 feet. When an echo returns 
14 syllables, the reflecting object must be 2284 feet dis- 
tant, and so on. 

Therefore, the farther the reflecting object is, the 
greater number of syllables the echo will repeat ; but the 
sound will be enfeebled nearly in the same proportion, 
and at last the syllables cannot be heard distinctly. When 
the reflecting object is too near, the repetition of the sound 
arrives at the ear whilst the perception of the original 
sound still continues, in which case, an indistinct re- 
sounding noise is heard. This effect may be frequently 
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observed in empty rooms, passages, &c. especially, be- 
cause in such places several reflections from the walls to 
the hearer, as also from one wall to the other, and then 
to the hearer, clash with each other, and increase the 
indistinctness. 

A famous echo is in Woodstock Park, Oxfordshire. 
It repeats 17 syllables in the day-time, and 20 at night, 
when, the air being somewhat denser, the sound does 
not travel quite so fast. Another remarkable echo is said 
to be on the north side of Shipley church, in Sussex. In 
£ivourable circumstances, it repeats twenty-one syllables. 
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VII LIBERAL ARTS or BELLES-LETTRES. 
Graminar, Logic, Rhetoric, Poetry, Music, Mathematics, 
and the i^-^med Languages. 

VII CHURCHES, ^ -^ Asia Minor, mentioned 
hi the Book of Revelation, are x^.j,^ t._.i:^^« 

Philadelphia, Thyatyra, Sardis, Ephesus, and Smyrna. 

VII SAGES of GREECE. First, Thales the Mile- 
sian, is allowed by Cicero to have been the most illustrious 
of the Seven Wise Men. He laid the foundation of philo- 
sophy in Greece, and founded the Ionic sect : he was the 
first of the Greeks who studied astronomy. He was born 
the first year of the 35th, and died the first year of the 
53d Olympiad. 

Second. Solon, one of the wisest and most virtuous 
men of his age, whose singular qualities, and especially 
his great meekness, acquired him the affection and vene- 
ration of Greece. He was a famous legislator of Athens. 
Born 639. and died 559 B. C. 

Third, Chilo, a Lacedemonian, and one of the ephori 
of Sparta : very little is related of him. He flourished 

about 556 B. C. 

Fourth, Pi i tacus. He was of Mitylene, a city of Les- 
bos. He delivered his country from the yoke of the 
Athenians, by defeating their army, and killing Phymon, 
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thdr gesnevdil^ in order to save the lives of the citisem^ 
The Mitylenians, out of gratitude, elected him their sovie* 
reign : he behaved with great moderation, and was wdl 
beloved i>y his subjects. After drawing up a code of 
I laws, he resigned the government, and shortly after died, 
579 y«ars B. €• 

Fifth, Bias. We know very little of him. One of hii 
Biaxims was, to do all possible good, and ascribe aM 
the glory to the gods. He flourished about 608 yeaxs 
B. C. 

Sixth, Cleobulus. We know as little of this wise 
man as of t]ie former. He was born at Lindos, a town in 
the Isle of Rhodes, or, as some will have it, Caria. He 
flourished 588 years B. C. 

Seventh, Periandor. He was numbered among the 
wise men, though he was a tyrant of Corinth. He was 
extolled by some Greek historians as a great politiciaa 
and warrior. He died 585 years B. C. 

Other names have been substituted for some ^ w 
foregoing; as Anacharsis, Epimenidbs, Pp-^eydis. 
The first of these is best known in histov 

Vn HIIJ S '>f "^-'*'**^' Rome was built on seven 
...«o, aiid?K Seated on the river Tiber. It was founded 
750 years B. C. 

VII KINGS of ROME. Romulus, Numa Pom- 
pihus, TuUus Hostilius, Ancus Martins, Tarquin the 
Elder, Servius Tullius, and Tarquin the Proud. It is 
singular that seven kings who wer« all elected, of whom 
four were assassinated, and one dethroned, should have 
reigned above 240 years ; of which hereditary monarcbl 
furnish us no example. 

VII KINGDOMS in Britain established by the Saxons, 
usually called the Saxon Heptarchy. First, Kent, founded 
by Hengist, about the year 448, and comprehending the 
county of that name, Middlesex, Essex, and part of 
Surrey. 

Second, Sussex, or South Saxony, by -^lla, a Saxon 
chief, who extended his dominion over Sussex and part 
of Surrey. *^ 

Third, Wessex, or West Saxony, by Cerdic and bm 
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•en Kenric* They landed in 495, tod^ after many batiles^ 
contested by the Britons with great bravery^ they esta- 
blished the kingdom over the counties of Hants, Dorset, 
Wilts, Berks, and the Isle of Wight. Cerdic died in 534if^ 
and Kenric in 560. 

\In the year 527, a great tribe of adventarers, under 
several leaders, landed on the east coast of Britain ; and 
after fighting many battles, of which history has preserved 
no particular account, they established three new king* 
doms in this island. Ufia assumed the title of king of 
the East Angles, in 575 ; Crida that of Mercia, in 
585 ; and Erkenwin that of East Saxony, or Essex^ 
nearly about the same time. The latter kingdom was 
dismembered from that of Kent, and comprehended 
Essex, Middlesex, and part of Herts. That of the East 
Angles, the counties of Cambridge, Suffolk, and Norfolk. 
Mercia was extended over all the middle counties, from 
the banks of the Severn to the frontiers of these two 
kingdoms. 

fiov4>nthf Northumberland. In 547> Ida, a Saxon 
prince, entirely subdued the county of that name, and the 
bishopric of Durham, and assumed the crown, under the 
title of king of Bernicia. Nearly about the same time 
Ella, another Saxon prince, having conquered Lancashire 
and the greater p»rt of Yprkshirp. rt^rptv^d th- «-- -" 
tion of Mie king of Deiri. These two kmgdoms were 
united in the person of Ethelfrid, or Adelfrid, grandson 
of Ida, who married Acca, the daughter of ^ila, and 
estabHshed one of the most powerful of the Saxon king- 
doms, by the title of Northumberland. 

VII WONDERS of the WORLD. First, the temple 
of Ephesus, founded by Ctesiphon, aGreek architect, con- 
secrated to Diana. This temple falling into decay, was, 
by command of Alexander the Great, rebuilt by Dmo- 
crates,hi80wn engineer, and the best architect then livmg. 

Second, the Walls of Babylon were built by order of 
the cruel though ingenious queen Serairamis of Assyria. 

Third, the Tomb of Pharos, or the Egyptian Laby- 
rintb. Though designed for the dead, it had sixteen 
magnificent apartments in it, corresponding to the sixteen 
provinces of Egypt. 
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. Fourth, the Pyramids of Egypt. These buildiAgl 
remaiQ almost as strong and as beautiful as ever. There 
are three ; the largest was built by Cheops, one of the 
kings of Egypt, for his sepulchre ; but he was not interred 
there, being barbarously torn to pieces by his people in a 
mutiny. Cephus, his brother, erected another, and king 
Micernius the third. 

Fifth, the Tomb of Mausolus. This noble edifice was 
constructed by the following artists, viz. Scopas, Brj^axiS; 
Timotheus, and Leochares, by order of Artemisia, queen 
of Caria, as a monument of conjugal love, in honour of 
her husband Mausolus, whom she loved so tenderly, thait^ 
after he was dead, she ordered his body to be burned, and 
drank his ashes in a cup of wine. Although the queen 
died before it was finished, the artists who had^ under- 
taken it persevered in their labour till they acconiplished 
it. Ever since, magnificent funeral monuments are called 
Mausoleums. 

Sixth, the Colossus of Rhodes, a brazen statue of 
Apollo, so high, that ships passed witu flill bailo botwiTt> 
its legs. It was the workmanship of Chares, a disciple of 
Lysippus, who spent twelve years in making it. It was 
overthrown by an earthquake, B. C. 224, afler having 
stood about sixty-six years. Its height was 105 

^^' , '*' ^ — ^^^(.1^ .t-hn noulfl encompass its 

thumb, which is said to have been a fathom in circum- 
ference; and its fingers were larger than most statues. 
It was hollow, and in its cavities were large stones em- 
ployed by the artificer to counterbalance its weight, and 
render it steady on its pedestal. 

On occasion of the damage which the city of Rhodes 
sustained by the above-mentioned earthquake, the inha- 
bitants sent ambassadors to all the princes and states of 
Greek origin, in order to solicit assistance for repairing 
it; and they obtained large sums, particularly from the 
kings of Babylon, Syria, Macedon, Pontus, and Bithynia, 
which amounted to a sum five times exceeding the 
damages which they had suffered. But, instead of setting 
up the Colossus again, for which purpose the greatest 
part of it was given, they pretended that the oracle of 
Delphos had forbidden it, and converted the money to 
other uses. Accordingly, the Colossus lay neglected on 
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the ground for the space of 894 years, at the expiration 
of which period, or about the year of our Lord 653 or 672, 
Moawyas, the sixth caliph or emperor of the Saracens, 
made himself master of Rhodes, and afterwards sold their 
statue, reduced to fragments, to a Jewish merchant, who 
loaded 900 camels with metal : so that, allowing 800 
pounds weight for each load, the brass of the Colossus, 
after the diminution it had sustained by rust, and probably 
by thefl, amounted to 720 thousand pounds weight. 

Seventh, the image of Jupiter Olympus, erected by the 
Elians, a people of Greece. This statue was made by 
the celebrated Phidias, 150 cubits high : the body was of 
brass, and the head of pure gold. Caligula endeavoured 
to get it conveyed to Rome ; but the people he employed 
were frightened from their purpose by some unlucky 
accident. 

VII SEAS which encompass EUROPE, The, are the 
Mediterranean, the Atlantic, the eastern extremity of 
which is called the German Ocean, the North, or Icy 
Sea, the 6 Itic, the White Sea, the Black Sea, and the 
Grecian, or Archipelago. Archipelago in geography is 
a general term for a sea intersected with islands^ but 
more especially that between Greece and Asia. 

VII ORDERS of INSECTS, called Entomology. 
First, ColeopterOy which have four wings. The upper ones 
are called elytra, or wing-cases. They are of a hard, 
horny substance, and meet on the upper part of the body 
in a direct line. Beetles, &c. thirty Genera. 

Second, Hemiptera^ which have four wings. The upper 
ones (elytra) resemble strong vellum or parchment : they 
cover the body horizontally ; the inner margins extend 
the one over the other, not meeting in a direct line, like 
the Coleoptera. Cricket, &c. twelve Genera. 

Third, Lepidoptera, which have four wings, all mem- 
branaceous and mibricated, or covered with scales, fixed 
upon' them like tiles upon the roof of a house. These, 
when magnified, appear like feathers. Butterfly, Moth, 
&C. three Genera. 

Fourth, Neuroptera, Four wings, membranaceous, but 
naked; they are like net-work — •'ho sting. Dragon- 
fly, &c. seven Genera. 

Fifth, Hymenoplera. Four membranaceous wings, 
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which are naked : the tails of the females are armed with 
a sting. Bee, &c. ten Genera. 

Sixth, Diptera, which have only two wings ; being 
furnished with poisers or balancers (called halteris) in- 
stead of under-wings. Fly, &c. ten Genera* 

Seventh, Ap^era. This order of insects never have 
wings in either sex, or at any period. Spiders, &c. fourteen 
Genera. 

VII PARTS of a FLOWER. The constituent parts 
of a perfect flower are seven in number. The fiist is 
called calyXf empalement, or cup : it is the termination of 
the outer bark of the plant ; which, after accompanying 
the trunk, or stem, through all its branches, breaks out 
with the flower. 

The second object is the corolla, or foliation, which is 
the termination of the inner bark continued to and ac- 
companying the fructification in this new form of painted 
leaves. The leaves of which the corolla consists are 
called petals, to distinguish them from the green leai^ 
of the plant. 

The stamina form the third constituent part in flowers^ 
each single stamen consists of two parts ; first, the fila- 
• ment or thread, vulgarly called the chive, which serves to 
elevate the anthera, apex, or summit, and at the same 
time connects it with the flower ; secondly, the anthera 
itself, which contains within it the fertilising dust, and, 
when come to maturity, discharges it. The pollen is a 
fine dust, secreted within the anthera, and destined for 
the impregnation of the germen or bud. 

The fourth part of a flower is the pistil, and is a very 
essential one. It consists of three parts ; first, the ger- 
men or bud, which is the rudiment of the fruit, accompa* 
nying the flower, but not yet arrived at maturity ; second, 
the style, which serves to elevate the stigma from the 
germen ; and, third, the stigma, which is the summit of 
the pistil. 

The fifth part of a flower is the pericarpium^ or seed- 
vessel, which is the germen grown to maturity. 

The seed, which is the sixth part of a flower, is the 
natural offspring of the flower. When this is once formed, 
the several parts of the flower dwindle and disappear. 

The seventh is the receptacle^ which is the base that 
copnects the other six parts of fructification* 
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Vn CARTOONS, The, are seven celebrated paintings, 
in water-colours, by Raphael. It has been a generalty- 
received opmion, that these works were purchased by 
Charles I., at the recommendation of Rubens ; but there 
is reason for believing that they were brought to England 
in the reign of his father. The subjects are : 

1. The death of Ananias, as related in the fiflh chapter 
of the Acts of the Apostles. 

2. Elymas the sorcerer stricken with blindness. 
Acts xiii. 

3. The lame man healed by Peter and John. Acts iii. 
4*. The miraculous draught of fishes. Luke v. 

5- Paul and Barnabas at Lystra, where the priest of 
Jupiter is going to sacrifice to them. Acts xiv. 

6. Paul preaching at Athens. 

?• Christ's charge to St. Peter, ftora tlie Evsngdiit 
St. John xxi. 

VII ILLUSTRIOUS CITIES, The, which disputed 
the right of having given birth to the greatest of poets, 
are the following: Smyrna, Chios, Colophon, Sa« 
i«AMis, Rhodes, Aroos, and Athens. 

Seven mighty towns contend for Homer dead. 
Through which the living Homer begg*d his bread. 

vn NUMERICAL LETTERS, The, are, I. V. X. L. 
C. D. M. 1.5.10.50. 

100.500.1000. 

vn YEARS' FAMINE, The, in Egypt, began 1706 
'8. CX 
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'^ VII STARS, called the Pleiades ; a northern constel- 
lation. 

VII AGES of MAN. 

At first the infant. 

Mewling and puking in the nurse's arms. 

And then the whining school-boy, with his satchel, 

And shining morning face, creeping like snail 

Unwillingly to school. And then the lover, 

Sighing like furnace, with a woeful ballad 

Made to his mistress' eye-brow. Then a soldier. 

Full of strange oaths, and bearded like the pard. 

Jealous in honour, sudden and quick in quarrel ; 

Seeking the bubble reputation 

Even in the cannon's mouth. And then the justice. 

In fair round belly, with good'capon lined. 

With eyes severe, and beard of formal cut. 

Full of wise saws and modern instances, — 

And so he plays his part. The sixth age shifts 

Into the lean and shpper'd pantaloon, 

With spectacles on nose, and pouch on side ; 

His youthful hose, well saved, a world too wide 

For his shrunk shanks ; and his big manly voice 

Turning again toward childish treble, pipes 

And whistles in his sound. Last scene of all. 

That ends this strange, eventful history. 

Is second childishness, and mere oblivion, ' 

Sans teeth, sans eyes, sans taste, sans every thing. 

Shakspeare. 

VII SONS of SAUL put to death to avenge the 
blood of the Gibeonites. 

The Gibeonites were descended from the Hivites ; they 
submitted to the burthens imposed on them by Joshua, 
and continued faithful to the Israelites. Nevertheless, 
Saul destroyed a great number of them (2 Sam. xxi. 
1, 2, 3, &c.) ; but God, as a punishment of this cruelty, in 
the reign of David, caused a famine which lasted three 
.years (B. C. 1017) ; and David was informed by the pro- 
phets, that this calamity would continueas long as that 
cruelty which Saul had exercised against the Gibeonites 
remained unretaliated. The Gibeonites being asked 
what satisfaction they required, answeredy ^' seven of 
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Saul's 80DS will be put to death to avenge the blood of our 
brethren.** Accordingly, the Gibeonites cruci6ed them 
in the beginning of the spring, when in Palestine the 
barley-harvest commenced. 

VII EDITIONS of the KORAN or ALCORAN. 
There are seven principal editions of the Koran, vul* 
garly called the Alcoran (or Mahometan Bible, contain- 
ing the revelations, doctrines, and prophecies of the 
pretended prophet Mahomet) ; two at Medina, one at 
Mecca, one at Cufa, one at Bassora, one in Syria, and the 
common vulgate edition. The first contains 6OOO verses ; 
the second and fifth, 6214; the third, 6219; the fourth, 
6236; the sixth, 6226 ; and the last, 6225; but the num- 
ber of words and letters is the same in all ; viz. 77,639 
words, and 323,015 letters. 

It is the common opinion among us, that Mahomet, 
assisted by Sergius, a monk, composed this book ; but the 
Mussulraen believe it as an article of their faith, that the 
prophet, who they say was an illiterate man, had no con- 
cern in inditing it, but that it was given him by God, 
who to that end made use of the ministry of the angel 
Gabriel ; that it was communicated to Mahomet by a 
verse at a time, and in differcqt places, during the course 
of 23 years. 

The Koran, it is to observed, while Mahomet lived, 
was only kept in loose sheets : his successor, Abubeker, 
first collected the contents into a volume, not only from 
the palm-leaves and skins upon which they had been 
written, but also from the mouths of those who had cpm- 
mitted them to memory ; and when the transcript was 
completed, entrusted the keeping of it to Haphsa, the 
daughter of Omar, one of the widows of Mahomet, in 
order to be consulted as an original ; and there being 
a good deal of diversity between the several copies 
already dispersed throughout the province;;, Ottoman, or 
Othman, successor of Abubeker, in the thirtieth year of 
the Hegira, procured a great number of copies to b^ 
taken from that of Haphsa, at the same time suppress- 
jngall the others not conformable to the original. 

The Koran is universally allowed to be written with 
the utmost elegance and purity of language, in the diay- 
lp.Qt of tl^ tribe of Koreish, the most noble and ^qlit^ 

K 
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of all the Arabians, but with some mixture, though very 
rarely, of other dialects. It is confessedly the standard 
of the Arabic tongue. 

Amongst the Mahometans, this book is in the greatest 
reverence and esteem* The Mussulmen dare not so 
much as touch the Koran, without being first washed, or 
legally purified ; to prevent which, an inscription is put 
on the cover or label : " Let none touch it but they who 
are clean." It is read with care and respect, being never 
held below the girdle. 

VII AUXILIARY VERBS. Do, will, shall, may, 
can, be, and have. 

VII DOMINICAL LETTERS, A, B, C, D, E, F, 

G, used in almanacs, ephemerides, &c. to denote the 
Sundays throughout the year. 

The dominical letters were introduced mto the calen« 
dars by the primitive Christians, in lieu of the nundinal 
letters in the Roman calendar. 

VII NOTARIES. Ecclesiastical notaries were officers 
ill the first ages of the church, whose business it was to 
collect and preserve the acts of niartyrs. They are sup- 
posed to hav-e been instituted by St. Clement : their num- 
ber was seven, and they were disposed in the seven 
regions or divisions of Rome. 

Pope Fabian, judging the short-hand of the notaries 
too obscure for common use, added seven subdeacons 
to them, to transcribe at length what the notaries drew 
in short. These officers were afterwards set aside, and 
two other kinds established, viz. apostolical notaries, and 
, ^iscopal notaries. 

VII REMARKABLE fnstances of LONGEVITY. 
The most remarkable instance of post-diluvian longe- 
vity is that of a negress in South America, named 
Louisa Truxo, who lived to the extraordinary age of 
175, and was living in October 1780. Next to her, 
Henry Jenkins of Ellerton in Yorkshire, who lived 160 
jears ; he died, in 1690. Thomas Farr, of Shropshire, 
|52 years,, died 1605. James Boweb, of Killingworthi 
152 years» died 1656. Francis Consisti of Yorkshire 
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150 years, died 1768. Albura Marc, of Ethiopia, 150. 
Titus Fullonius, of Bononia, 150. 

VII PERIODS of the history of the OLD TESTA- 
MENT. In ancient sacred history, otherwise called the 
history of the Old Testament, there are seven remark- 
able periods. The first comprehends 1656 years, from 
the creation of the world to the deluge. The second pe- 
riod includes 857 years, from the deluge to the ^oing 
forth of the Israelites out of Egypt. The third period 
begins with the Exodus of the Israelites in 2513, extends 
to the times of the kings, and includes 396 years. The 
fourth period begins in the year of the world 290}), or 
from the beginning of the government by kings, and 
extends to the end of the Babylonish captivity, or 3468th 
year of the world, including 559 years. The fifth period 
amounts to S72 years, from the year of the world 3468 to 
the year 3840, or to the times of the Maccabees. The 
sixth period begins with Judas Maccabaeus, a. m. S840, 
and is continued to the year 3964, or to Herod the Great, 
comprehending 124 years. The seventh, or last period, 
reaches from Herod the Great to the destruction of 
Jerusalem, or the 70th year after the birth of Christ, 
containing 106 years. 

In more modern sacred history, called ecclesiastical 
history, or the history of the Christian church, there are 
four remarkable periods. The first comprehends the 
state and vicissitudes of the Christian church from its 
commencement to the time of Constantino the Great. 
The second period, from the reign of Constantine to that 
of Charlemagne, which produced such a remarkable 
change in the face of Europe. The third period contains 
the history of the church from the time of Charlemagne 
to the memorable period when Luther rose in Germany to 
oppose the tyranny of Rome, and to deliver divine truth 
from the darkness that covered it. The fourth period 
reaches from the time of Luther to the present times. 

VII MODIFICATIONS of CLOUDS. By the term 
modification is meant the structure or manner of aggre- 
pation, in which the influence of certain constant laws 
IS sufficiently evident, amidst the lesser diversities result- 
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iDg from occasional causes. Hence the principal mo&'r 
fications are as distinguishable from each other* as & 
tree from a hill, or a hill from a lake, although cloudy, 
in the same modification, compared with each other^ 
bave only the common resemblance which exists among 
trees, hilla, and lakes, taken generally. Of these seven: 
modifications there are three simple and distinct, which 
are thus named and defined: 

1. The Cirrus. A cloud resembling a lock of hair or 
a feather : parallel flexuous or diverging fibres, unlimited 
in the direction of their increase. 

2. The Cumulus. A cloud which' increases froai 
above, in dense, convex, or conical heaps» 

3. The Stratus. An extended, continuous, leyel 
sheet of cloud, increasing from beneath. 

There are two modifications, which appear to be of an 
intermediate nature: these are, 

4. The Cirro-cumulus. A connected system of 
small roundish clouds, placed in close order or contact 

5. The Cirro-stratus. A horizontal or slightly 
inclined sheet, attenuated at its circumference, concave 
downward, or undulated. Groups or patches having 
these characters. 

Lastly ; there are two modifications, which exhibit a 
compound structure, viz. 

6. CuMULO-sTRATUS. A cloud in which the struc- 
ture of the cumulus is mixed with that of the cirro- 
stratus or cirro-cumulus. The cumulus flattened at top, 
and overhanging its base. 

7. The Nimbus. A dense cloud, spreading out into 
a crown of cirrus, and passing beneath into a shower. 

VII PRISMATIC COLOURS. The ideas enter- 
tained by the ancients concerning the n^ure of colours 
were mostly wild and absurd; nor has the present 
theory, imperfect as it is, been formed without an innu- 
merable variety of experiments, observations, and the 
concurring investigations of a great many ingenious per- 
sons* The followers of Pythagoras called colour the 
superficies of bodies ; Plato considered it as a flame is- 
suing from them ; Zeno called it the configuration of 
matter ; and Aristotle said it was that which renden^ 
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bodies actually transparent. The pliilosophers of those 
times paid Nttie or no regard to experiiBents ; hence thej 
made bo discoveries or improvements worthy of being 
recorded, A long and unprofitable period of nearly 
two hundred years elapsed troai the commencement of 
philosophical studies in Greece, till the time of Des 
Cartesy when the revival of learning in Europe renewed 
with additional vigour the inquiries concerning the na- 
ture of light and colours. Des Cartes considered colour 
as a modification of light, and he attributed the diiference 
of colour to the prevalence of the direct or rotatory 
direction of light. Grinialdi and others supposed that 
a certain elastic medium of a peculiar kind filled the 
universe, and that the difference of colour depended 
upon the ouick or slow vibration of that medium. Such 
were the ideas of philosophers respecting the nature 
of colours when Sir Isaac Newton began to examine 
the subject in his cautious and experimental manner, 
by which moans, about the year 1666, he discovered the 
foundation of a theor}' of colours, which has been justly 
adopted and adtnired by his contemporaries and succeed- 
ing generations. Rays of light issuing from a luminous 
object proceed in straight lines as long as they pass 
through a uniform medium. If they meet with a trans- 
parent medium of di:ffereiit density, they will also pro- 
ceed through it in straight lines, provided they enter 
that medium in a direction perpendicular to its surface ; 
•otherwise, they are caused to bend their course, so that be- 
yond the above-mentioned surface they proceed in straight 
lines also; but these straight lines form a certain angle 
with the line of their direction before they entered 
the last medium* The betiding of the rays is called the 
refraction of light, and the angle that has just been men- 
tioned is called the angle of refraction. Sir Isaac New- 
ton having presented a gla$usi prism, or kind of wedge, to 
the light of the sun, which entered a dark room through 
a small hole, found not only that the rays were bent 
from their course, i. e. refracted, but he likewise ob- 
served, that the image of the sun was thereby considers* 
i)ly elongated ; and this elongated image, instead of ap<* 
|>earing of a uniform bright white light, was revolved 
ante a series of colours, which exactly resembled the 
colours of the rainbow, viz« red^ arangfii ^etfdtU; 
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^een, indigo^ and violet. This elongation of the solar 
image, thus formed, is called the dispersion of light. 
These colours pass from one to the other by very smaU 
and imperceptible gradations, so |;hat it is impossible to 
say where one ends and the next begins. Various me- 
thods have been tried for the purpose of rendering the 
colours of this prismatic spectrum more limited and dis- 
tant ; none, however, has yet been attended with success. 

VII DAYS of the WEEK. The origin of this divi- 
sion of weeks, or of computing time by sevenths, is 
very ancient. The Syrians, Egyptians, and most of the 
oriental nations, appear to have used it from all anti- 
quity, though it did not get footing in the west till 
Christianity brought it in. The Romans reckoned their 
days, not by sevenths, but by ninths ; and the ancient 
Greeks by decads or tenths. 

Indeed, the Jews divided their time by weeks, but it 
was upon a different principle from the other eastern na- 
tions ; God himself having appointed them to work six 
days, and rest the seventh, in order to keep up the re- 
membrance of the creation, which, being effected in six 
days, he rested the seventh. 

I'he ancient heathens denominated the days of the 
week from the seven planets; which names are still 
generally retained among the Christians of the west. 

Our ancestors, the Saxons, before their conversion to 
tlie Christian faith, named the seven days of the week 
from the Sun and Moon and some of their deified heroes, 
to whom they were peculiarly consecrated, which names 
we receive and still retain : thus 

Sunday was devoted to the Sun. [It is now more 
properly called the Lord's day^ because kept as a feast 
in memory of our Lord's resurrection on this day ; and 
Sahbath-day, because substituted under the new law in 
the place of the sabbath of the old law.] 

Monday to the Moon. 

Tuesday, according to some, to Tuisto or Tuisco, 
mentioned by Tacitus; but, according to others, to 
Thysa or Dysa, the wife of Thor, and the goddess of 
justice ; or, according lo others, to Tyr. 

Wednesday to Woden, the god of war. 
, Thursday to Thor, who presided over the air, and 
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was supposed to govern the winds and clouds : this is 
the same with Lucan's Taranis, similar to the Welsh word 
for thunder. 

Friday to Friga or Frsa, the wife of Thor, and the 
goddess of peace and plenty. 

Saturday to Seater, called also Orodo, to whom 
they prayed for protection, freedom, and concord, and 
for all the fruits of the earth. 

VII NOTES in MUSIC, designated by the seven first 
letters of the alphabet, and called the Gamut. 

The first music, as reason points out, must have 
been vocal ; but the use of musical instruments may be 
traced to the earliest times ; for Jubal, the eighth de- 
scendant from Adam, was called ** the father of all such 
as handle the harp and organ," Gen. chap. iv. '/I. The 
invention of the lyre has been ascribed by ApoUodorus 
to Mercury, who, in walking along the banks of the Nile, 
chanced to kick the shell of a tortoise which had been 
washed ashore, and the flesh dried and wasted by the 
sun : nothing remained within the shell but nerves and 
cartilages, which, on being strnck, vibrated and produced 
sound. Mercury was pleased with it, and conceived the 
idea of the lyre, which instrument he afterwards con- 
structed in the form of a tortoise, and strung it with the 
dried sinews of animals. Many attribute the invention of 
music itself to Mercury, as well as the lyre : others sup- 
pose the word music comes from musttf because it lyas 
imagined that the art was invented bv the Muses ; but 
Kircher, from Diodorus Siculus, derives the title from 
an Egyptian word, pretending that it was in Egypt that 
music began to be cultivated after the deluge, and that 
the first sound that was heard came from the reeds on 
the banks of the Nile, when blown into by the wind. 

Music w^as in high estimation among many people of 
antiquity^ but principally jthe Greeks ; and this esteem 
was proportioned to the power and surprising efiects 
which they ascribed to the art. Plato has the courage 
to say, that no change can be made in music without 
affectmg the constitution of the state; and pretends, 
that there are sounds which excite meanness of soulf 
insolence, and their contrary virtues. Aristotle, who 
B^&aiB to have written his politics only to oppose the sen- 
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iiments of Plato, agrees with him, boweyer, conoeming 
the f)ower which music has over morals. The judicioiis 
Polybius tells us, that music was necessary to soften the 
manners of the Arcadians, who inhabited a country 
where the air was cold and impure ; that those of Cyne^ 
(hia, who neglected music, surpassed all the Greeks 
in cruelty, and that there was no city in which so many 
crimes had been perpetrated. Athenseus assures as, 
that formerly all laws, divine and human exhortations to 
virtue, knowledge of what concerned the gods and 
heroes, the lives and actions' of illustrious men, were 
written in verse, and sung publicly in chorus to the sound 
of instruments. 

^)o much importance did these people attach to musiCy 
do Jealous were they of its purity, that it was made the 
subject of legislation ; and on one occasion the following 
decree of the state, or, as the Romans called it, senatUi' 
tonsultum^ was issued : *< Whereas Timotheus the Afi- 
lesiaii, coming to our city, has dishonoured our ancient 
tnusie. nnd, despising. the lyre of seven strings, has, by the 
introduction of a greater variety of notes, corrupted the 
ears of our youth ; and by the number of his strings, and 
the novelty of his melody, has given to our music an 
efieniinate and artificial dress, instead of the plain and 
orderly one in which it has hitherto appeared; rendering 
melody infamous, by composing in the chromatics instead 

of the enharmonic. The kings and the ephori have, 

therefore, resolved to pass censure upon Timotheus for 
these things ; and, farther, to oblige him to cut all the 
superfluous strings of his eleven^ leaving only the seven 
tonea, and to banish him from our city, that men may be 
warned for the future not to introduce into Sparta any 
unbecoming customs.'' 

Music made a part of the study of the Pythagoreans; 
they used it to inspire the heart with laudable actions, 
and to inflame it with the love of virtue. According to 
these philosophers, our soul was in a manner composed 
of harmony ; and they believed that they could establish, 
by means of the harmony of sense, the intellectual har- 
mony and primitive faculties of the soul ; that is to say^ 
that which, according to them, subsisted in its pre- 
existent state befbre it animated our bodies, and when it 
inhabited the heavens. 
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Music 18 at present fallen from tliis degree of majesly- 
and power so lovr as to make us doubt of the truth of 
those wonders whicii it ^operated formerly, though at- 
tested by the most judicious historians and most grave 
Ehilosopuers «f antiquity^ However, we "find in m^ent 
istory some simikir facts. If Timotheus excited thtf 
fury m Alesiander by the Phrygian mode, and calmed it 
by the Lydian, a music more modern is said to have ex« 
tended this power still farther, in exciting in Eric, king of 
Denmark, soch a fury as led him to kill his best domestics; 
Doubtless these unfortunate domestics were less sensible 
to the charms of music than their prince* otherwise he 
might have run the risk of sharing half the danger* 
D*Aubigny relates another story, quite similar to that of 
Timotheus. He says, that in the reign of Henry IIL 
of France, the musician Claude le Jeune« playing at the 
nuptials of the duke de Joyeuse in the Phrygian modei 
animated, not the Icing, but a courtier, who forgot him* 
self so far as to put his hand to his sword in the presence 
of his sovereign ; but the musician, hastening to calm 
him, had recourse to the Hypo-Phrygian mode. This is 
aaid with as much confidence as if the musician Claude 
knew .exactly in what the Phrygian mode and the Hypo- 
Phrygian mode consisted. 

If our music has but little power over the aflections of 
the soul, it is at least capable of acting physically upon 
the body; witness the history of the tarantula spider, too 
-well known to require repetition. Witness, too, the 
-women mentioned by Boyle, who burst into tears when 
they heard a certain tune, which had no uncommon 
effect on the rest of the audience. Rousseau says, ** I 
knew at Paris .a woman of condition who could not bear 
any kind of music without being seize^d with an involun- 
tary and violent fit of laughter^** We read in the Historjr 
of the Academy of Sciences of a musician who mw 
cured of a violent fever by a concert at his bed-side* 
Sounds act even upon inanimate bodies, as is manifested 
by the vibratine and resonance of a sonorous body, when 
another with which it is perfectly in tune is caused to 
aound. Morhoff mentions a certain Dutchman, of the 
name of Petter, who broke a glass by the sound of his 
voice. iKtfcher speaks of a great stone which vibrated 
,^ Khe sound jof a certain organ-pipe^ I%ce Mersenne 
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also speaks of a certain flag-stone, in the pavement of a 
church, which trembled at the sound of an organ '. as 
much as if there had been an earthquake. Boyle adds, 
that the stalls tremble often at the sound of the organ in 
a cathedral ; that he has felt them tremble under bis 
hand, at the sound of the organ or a voice ; and he has 
been assured, that those which were firmly put together 
vibrated at some determinate note. Every one has heard 
of a famous pillar in the church of Rheims which trem- 
bles sensibly at the sound of a certain bell, while the 
other pillars remain motionless ; but what bereaves sound 
of the marvellous in this c^se is, that this saaie pillar 
equally shakes when the clapper is taken from the bell. 

All these examples, the chief of which belong more to 
sound than music^ and of which physics can give some 
explanation, render not the marvellous and almost divine 
effects, which the ancients attributed to their music, 
more intelligible or worthy of credence. 

VII CATHOLIC EPISTLES, The, so called be- 
cause they were written to Christians in general, are, the 
Epistle of St. James, written at Judea ; the two Epistles 
-of St. Peter, at Rome ; St. John's first, second, and third 
Epistles, at Ephesus ; and the Epistle of St. Jude : it is 
not known where this was written. 

VII ANCIENT and WONDERFUL CITIES. I.Nink- 
VEH, the capital of Assyria, so called from its founder 
Kimus, according to profane historians. But the Scripture 
ascribes its origin to Ashur, son of Shem, or Nimrod^ the 
son of Cush, and grandson of Ham. Whoever was the 
founder of Nineveh, it appears to have been one of the 
most ancient and powerful cities of the world, and to 
have been situated on or near the Tigris. In the time of 
the prophet Jonah, it was reckoned to contam more than 
120,000, ** who could not distinguish their right hand 

'from their left," or of young children who had not 

attained the age of reason ; whence it has been inferred, 

'that the number of inhabitants at that time amounted to 

600,000. Strabo allows it to have been much larger 

'than Babylon. Diodorus Siculus says, that it was 4^ 

stadia, or 47 miles in circumference, surrounded by loftjr 

'-walls and towers; the former being 100 feet high, and flo 
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bfiMid that. three chariots mi^^ht drive upon them abreast; 
mtd the latter, of which there were 1500, were each 200 
feet high. Nineveh was taken by Arbaces and Belesis, 
im the year B.C. 747, under the reign of king Sardana- 
palus, in the time of Ahaz, kiog of Judah, or about the 
time when Rome was founded. It was taken a second 
time under Astyages and Nabopolassar,fromChinaladaa, 
king of Assyria, B. C. 626, and no more recovered its 
former splendour. 

2. Babylon, the capital of ancient Babylonia, jar 
Chaldaea, was situated on the Euphrates: it was founded, 
as some say, by Semiramis, and, according to others, by 
Belus, who is thought by many to have been Nimrod. 
This city was surrounded by walls 87 feet thick, and. 350 
feet high, and in compass sixty miles. The walls formed 
an exact square, each side of which was fifteen miles long, 
built of large bricks, cemented together with bitumen, a 
glutinous slime which issues out of the earth in that 
country, and in a short time becomes harder than the 
brick or stone cemented by iu Without the walls, the 
city was encompassed by a large ditch, filled with water, 
and lined on both sides with bricks. In tlie walls there 
were 100 gates, or twenty -five in each of the four sides, 
all of which were formed, of solid brass, referred to by 
the prophet Isaiah. Between every two of these gates 
were three towers, and four more at the .four angles of 
this large square, and three between each angle and the 
next gate on either side.; and each of these towers was 
ten feet higher than the walls. From the twenty-five 
gates on each side of this square proceeded twenty-five 
streets, extending in straight lines to the corresponding 
gates in the opposite sides ; so that the number of streets 
was fifty, each of which was fifteen miles long, and all 
.crossing one another respectively at right angles. Be- 
sides these, there were also four half streets, which 
were rows of houses facing the four inner sides of 
the walls. These latter were properly the four sides 
jof the city within the walls ; each of them was .200 
feet broad, the whole streets being about 150 feet in 
l>readth. By this intersection of the fifty streets, the 
-^ty was divided into 676 squares, each of which was 
four furlongs and a half on each side, or two miles and a 
^quarter in .compass. On every side of these squares 
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stood the houses, all of three or four stories in height, 
and beautified with every kind of ornament : the space 
within each of the squares was laid out in gardens* 

An object particularly worthy of notice in this noble 
dty was the Temple of 3elus. In the middle of this 
temple stood the ancient tower, supposed to have been 
^tte famous tower of Babel. Tiiis tower was at its base a 
Square of a furlong on each side, or half a mile in com* 

gass, and consisted of eight towers, as they appeared to 
e, built one above the other ; the height of each being 
75 feet, and that of the whole 600 feet. On the top 
there was an observatory, by which the Babylonians ex- 
tended their skill in astronomy beyond other nations ; for 
when Alexander took Babylon, Callisthenes, the philoso- 
pher who accompanied him, found they had astronomical 
observations for 1903 years from that time, which carried 
tip the account as high as the 115th year after the flood, 
or within fifteen years after the tower of Babel was built. 
Till the time of Nebucbadnez;$ar, the temple of Belus 
contamed only this tower, the rooms of which served all 
the occasions of its idolatrous worship. But he enlarged 
it by erecting edifices around it in a square of two 
furlongs on every side, and a mile in circumference, 
exceeding the square at the temple of Jerusalem by 
1800 feet. Jn this wall were several gates of solid brass, 
supposed to have been formed out of the brazen sea, 
brazen pHlars, and other vessels and ornaments, which 
Nebuchadnezzar had brought to Babylon from Jerusalem ; 
for he is «aid to have dedicated in this temple the spoils 
t)f that expedition. In the same place were several 
images or idols of massy gold ; one of them, which was a 
i^atue of ]3elus, in an erect posture, forty feet high, rest- 
ing on a pedestal 50 feet in height. As this is said to 
liave weighed 1000 Babylonish talents, it is computed 
to have been worth three millions and a half of our 
tnoney. 

The hanging-gardens of Babylon were also objects of 
peculiar interest. They were raised on arches by Kebn- 
xfhadnezzar to gratify his wife Amyctis. They contained 
-a square of four hundred feet on every side, and were 
"tarried tip into the air in several terraces, laid one above 
^another, and the ascent from^one terrace to another was 
Vjfr stan-s 10 feet wide. The arches sustammg the whole 
pile were raised above one another^ and it was sti^iigth- 
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ened by a wall on every side* oC twenty-two feet in thick- 
ness. In the upper terrace there was an aqueduct, or' 
engine^ whereby water was drawn up out of the river fbr 
watering the whole of the gardens. 

S. P£RSEPOLi«, an ancient city of Persia, formerly 
called ** Eiymais.*' It was situated at the bottom of a 
mountaiis commanding a view of the extensive plain of 
Merdasht, and encircled by the mountain Rehumut, in 
the form of an amphitheatre, forming a wonderful natund 
fortificaden. The temple or palace at PersepoHs, now 
called ** the throne of Jemshid," is supposed to have 
been erected in the time of Jemshid, and to have been 
posterior to the reign of the Hindoo monarchs. 

4* Palmyra was a famous city in the desert of 
S3rria, in the pashalic of Damascus. This city appears 
to have been originally built by Solomon^ and called 
Tadmor. Josephus assures us that this was the same 
city which the Greeks and Romans afterwards called 
Palmyra; and it is still called Tadmor by the Arafoa 
of the country. The site of Palmyra is one of those 
few cultivated spots which rise in the deserts of Arabia 
and Egypt, like islands out of the sand^ sea. This 
city is first mentioned by the Roman historians as a 
place which Marc Antony, after his victory at Philippic 
about forty years fi.C., attempted to plunder, pretending 
that it had not observed a just neutrality between the 
Romans and Parthians. The buildings of Palmyra were 
of the most mw:iificent description, and very numerous ; 
but of all, the Temple of the Sun was the most splendid. 
There was also in this city a piazza 40 feet broad, and 
more than half a mile in length, enclosed with two rows 
of marble pillars, twentynsix feet high, and eight or nme 
feet in compass, the number of which could not have 
been less than five hundred and sixty. Near this piazza 
stood a stately building, supposed to have been a ban* 
qtteting4ioiise, finished with the best sort of marble^ 
katitig tyorphyry pillars thirty feet long. Greece and 
Rome >wid 'nothing to compare in magnificence with 
IMmyrB. 

•5. BalbeG) another famons oity of Syria, in the pa* 
shalic ^ Saide, celebrated by the Ghreeks -and Latnis 
under the name of Heliopolis, or the City of die Smi, 
deiKnibed by the Arabians as the wonder of Syria, and 
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denoting by its present Arabic name Balbec, i»e. the 
V€de of Baalf its connexion with the worship of the 
Sun, of which Baal, as the chief idol deity of the country, 
was an appropriate denomination. Balbec was second to 
Pftlmyra only in the magnificence of its buildings. 

6- Athens, called by way of eminence " the city" was 
the capital of Attica, and the seat of the Grecian empire. 
It was founded by Cecrops about 1556 years before 
Christ, and from him called '< Cecropia." It afterwards, 
in the reign of Erectheus, about 1397 years B. C. assumed 
the name of Athens, from Minerva, the protectress of the 
city. Cecropia was seated upon a hill or rock in the 
miast of a spacious fertile plain, partly with a view of 
securing it against piratical mvaders, and partly to pre* 
vent its being overwhelmed by inundations, which were 
then* much dreaded. In time, as the number of inha- 
bitants increased, the whole plain was covered with build- 
ings, which were denominated, from their situation, << the 
lower city," and Cecropia was called " Acropolis," or 
'' the upper city.'' Its buildings and statues have been 
mentioned in the articles on Architecture and Sculpture. 
In Athens literature and the arts were cherished and 
carried to the highest possible degree of perfection, par- 
ticularly in the age of Pericles. 

7* Rome. Ancient Rome, though in its origin one of the 
most humble cities, was destined to become the capital of 
the largest empire in the world. In modern history it has 
been famous for being the centre of ecclesiastical tyranny, 
under which, for many centuries, the greater part of the 
civilised world was held in subjection. This city was, 
without dispute, founded by Romulus ; but we may trace 
the origin of its inhabitants, that is, of the ancient Ro- 
mans, to ^neas, the hero celebrated in Trojan story. 
When the Greeks became masters of Troy, -^neas, with 
the forces under his command, retired into the fortress, 
which for some time they defended with great bravery ; 
being at length compelled to yield, he conveyed away 
his gods, his father, wife, and children, and fled with a 
numerous crowd of Trojans attached to him to the stony 
places of Mount Ida. Here his enemies followed, and 
forced him to quit the Trojan territories altogether; 
engaging, on their part, not to molest him in his retreat. 
i£neas accordingly equipped a fleet, in order to seek a 
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settlement in a foreign land. He crossed the Hellespont, 
and arriving in the peninsula of Pallene, he built a city, call- 
ing it after him6elf.£«efa,and left in it part of his followers* 
Thence he sailed to Delos, and then to Cythera, leaving 
every where memorials of himself. Ultimately he arrived 
In Italy. He gave the name of Palinurus to the cape at 
which he first landed, from one of his pilots who died 
there. From this place he sailed to several other parts, 
till at length the Trojan prince and his faithful attendants 
finished their long voyages on the coast of Latium, a small 
territory on the east side of the river Tiber, which now 
contains part of the present Campagna di Roma. So 
much has been said of the manners, customs, and wars of 
the Romans in other parts of this work, that it is unne- 
cessary to say more here than that it became, after Athens* 
the seat of literature and the arts ; and that the refine- 
ment, luxury, and vices of the Roman people have never 
been surpassed. 

Nineveh was noted for its towers and walls of vast 
circumference, height, and breadth; Babylon, for the 
hanging-gardens, and other objects of human labour ; 
Persepolis, for its natural fortifications; Palmyra and 
Balbec, for sumptuous buildings ; and Athens and Rome, 
for the civilisation, refinement, and high accomplishment 
of their inhabitants. But Londok may be denominated 
the modem wonder of the world — 

*' Opulent, enlarged, and still-increasing London.*' 

Vn SONS of JAPHETH. Japheth was the eldest 
son of Noah, and bom in the 5(X)th year of his father. 
Japheth had seven sons, viz. Gomer, Magog, Madai, 
Javan, Tubal, Meshech, and Tiras, who peopled the isles 
of the Gentiles, and settled in di£Perent countries, each 
according to his language, family, and people. By '< the 
isles of tne Gentiles," the Hebrews understood the isles 
of the Mediterranean, and other countries whither they 
could go only by sea, as Spain, Gaul, Italy, Greece, aQd 
Asia Minor.- It is supposed that Gomer is the &ther of 
the Cimbri or Cimmerians ; Macog, of the Scythiains ; 
Madaf, of the Macedonians or Modes ; Javan, of the 
lonians or Greeks ; Tubal, of the Tiburenians ; Me- 
shech, of the Muscovites or Russians; and Tiras^ of the 
Thracians. 
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VIII LANGUAGES derived from the GOTHIC ; tiz, 
the German, Saxon, Dutch, English^ Danish, Norwegian, 
Swedish, and Icelandic. 

Vni SORTS of feet in POETRY. The Trochee,' 
Iambus, Spondee, Dactyl, Pyrrhic, Amphibrach, Ana^ 
psest, and Tribrach. 

VIII DAYS the IDES, in the Roman calendar. A 
denomination given to eight days in each month ; com-' 
raencing, in the months of March, May, July, and Octo- 
ber, on the fifteenth day; and in the other months, <m' 
the thirteenth day; and reckoning backward, so as in 
these four months to terminate on the eighth day^ and in 
the rest, on the sixth. 

This way of accounting is still in use in the Roman 
Chancery, and the Calendar of the Breviary. The Ides 
of March were always esteemed unhappy after Csesar's: 
murder. 

Vni KINGS of ENGLAND who have feUen by the 
hands of men since the Conquest. 

William Ilr, shot in the New Forest by Sir Walter 
Tyrrel. 

Richard I., mortally wounded by a bearded arrow at 
the siege of the castle of Charluz. 

Edward IL, barbarously murdered at Berkeley castle, 
by a red-hot iron, which was thrust into his bowels. 

Richard II., basely murdered at Pomfret castle, by Sir 
Pierce Exton, after naving killed, in his defence, four of 
the assassins. 

Henry VI., barbarously murdered in the Tower, by 
Richard duke of Gloucester. 

Edward V. was with liis brotlier smothered in bed, by 
Forrest and Dighton, in their apartments in the Tower. 

Richard HI. was killed at Bosworth Field, and buried 
at Greyfriars in Leicestershire. 

Charles I. was beheaded in front of the Banqueting- 
bousei Whitehall, and first buried at Windsor, but was 
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aftemmrjb remored to Henry VIX/s Chapel at West* 
minster. 

Vni PRINCIPAL MOUNTAINS. The highest 
mountain in Europe is Mont Blanc in Switzerland^ 
15,680 English feet above the level of the sea; the 
highest in Asia is Mount Lebanon, 9»520; the highest 
in Africa is Geesh, 15,050^ the highest in America is 
Chimborai^o, which is the highest summit of the Andes, 
and one of the highest on the face of the earth, 20,909. 
The highest mountain in Great Britain is Ben-Nevis in 
Inverness-shire, 4380 ; the highest of the Alps is Loucira, 
14,451 ; the highest of the Pyrenees, 11,283; the highest 
mountain in Italy is Etna, 10,963. 

VIII PRIESTS of the PONTIFICAL COLLEGE. 
The Romans ha^ a college of pontiffs, consisting of eight, 
four of them chosen from the patricians, and four from 
the plebeians. Over these presided a sovereign pontiff, 
or ponlifex maximus^ whose function it was to prescribe 
those ceremonies with which each god was to be wor- 
shipped, compose rituals, direct the vestals, regulate the 
calendar, and settle the different games, and assist at 
them, and perform the business of augury. He also con- 
secrated the statues of the gods, before they were placed 
in the temples, conducted the dedications of their temples, 
and compded Xheir statutes. 

Nunia instituted this college; and Sylla the dictator 
afterwards increased the number of pontiffs to fifteen. 

VIII ORDERS of CLERGY. In England the term 
clergy comprehends all persons in holy orders, and also 
in ecclesiastical offices; viz. archbishops^ bishops^ deans 
and chapters, archdeacons, rural deans, rectors, vicars, 
and curates. Parish clerks are sometimes in orders. 

Tliis venerable body of men, being separated and set 
apart from the rest of the people, in order to attend the 
more closdy to the service of Almighty God, have several 
privileges allowed them by our municipal laws ; and 
those privileges were formerly much greater than they 
have been since the reformation, at ^hich time they were 
abridged, on account of the ill use which the popish 
clergy had endeavoured to make of them. For, as the 
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laws exempted them from almost every personal duty^ 
they attempted to obtain for themselves a total exemption 
from every secular tie ; and, as it has happened in other 
cases, by extending their daims too far» they either lost 
or ceased to enjoy those liberties which of right belonged 
to them. The personal exemptions, however, for the 
most part, are still continued. 

The privileges of the English clergy, confirmed to 
them by Magna Charta, and by the ancient statutes, are 
very considerable. Their goods are to pay no toll in fairs 
or markets ; they are exempt from all offices but their 
own ; from the king's carriages, posts, &c. ; from appear- 
ing at sheriff's tourns or frank-pledges ; and are not to be 
fined or amerced according to their spiritual, but their 
temporal means. 

VIII KINDS of COACHES; viz. coachy chariot, 
landau, barouche, calash, landauleite, and barouchette, 

England lays claim to a very early use of coaches; 
but, whatever may be the denommation under which they 
are mentioned, it is most probable that the ancient 
vehicles of this kind were merely cars, or a superior sort' 
of waggons. 

In 1471, after the battle of Tewksbury, which decided 
the fate of king Henry VI., and that of the house of Lan- 
caster, when others fled in different directions, the queen 
was found in her chariot, almost dead with scwrow. In 
1487, on the occasion of a grand celebration of the feast 
of St. George at Windsor, in the third year of king Henry 
VII., the queen and the king's mother rode in a chaise, 
covered with a rich cloth of gold, drawn by six coursers, 
harnessed with the same cloth of gold; and twenty-one 
ladies, habited in crimson velvet, rode on white palfreys. 

In 1555, Walter Ripen made a coach for the earl of 
Rutland, which was the first that was ever used in 
England; and in 1564, the same Walter made the first 
hollow turning coach, with pillars and arches, for her 
majesty ; and again, in 1584, he made a chariot-throne, 
with four pillars behind, to bear a canopy, with a crown 
imperial on the top, and before, two lower pillars, on 
which stood a lion and dragon, the supporters of the arms 
of England. Within the period of twenty years after this 
time, they became common among the nobility and other 
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persons of rank. The duke of Buckingham, the favourite 
of two kings, was the first person who rode in a coach 
drawn by six horses, in 1619; in ridicule of which novel 
pomp, tlie earl of Northumberland put eight horses to his 
carriage. 

Hackney-coaches first began to ply in the streets of 
London, or rather waited at inns, in 1625, and were only 
twenty in number ; but they were so much increased in 
1635, that Icing Charles issued an order of council for 
restraining them. 

Sedan-chairs, which are under the same laws and re- 
gulations as hackney-coaches, were first licensed in 1634<> 
when Sir Saunders Duncomb obtained the sole privilege 
of letting them to hire for fourteen years. 

The first sedan-chair seen in England w-as in the reign 
of James I., and was used by the duke of Buckingham, 
to the great indignation of the people, who exclaimed 
that he was employing his fellow-creatures to do the ser- 
vice of beasts. 

Vm CHARACTERS or properties of GLASS. Glass 
is an artificial concrete of salt and sand, or stones. The 
properties by which it is distinguished from all other 
bodies are these : 

1. Fusible by a strong fire, in which it does not 
waste or consume, and when fused is tenacious and co- 
herent. 

2. Ductile, when red hot, and fashionable into any 
form, but not malleable ; and capable of beii:\g blown into 
a hollowness, which no mineral is. 

3l Pjiangible, when thin, without annealing.. 

4. Friable, when cold, but not calcinable. 

5. Flexible and elastic. 

-6. Diaphanous always, whether hot or cold. 

7* Receives colour or dye, both externally and in- 
ternally, which neither acids, juices, nor any other matter 
can extract. 

8. Not dissolvable by aqua-fortis, aqua-regia, or 
mercury; but said to be dissoluble by cold and moisture. 
Keither loses weight nor substance by the longest and 
most frequent use. 

Besides these, glass has other peculiar qualities. It 
IB only capable of being graven or cut with a diamond, or 
f 
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ofher hard £(toned> ftnd emery. It gives fusion to otlier 
metals, and softens them, and is in itself the most pliable 
of all substances. 

An open glass of water, in the suminer-tinie, will ga- 
ther drops of water on the outside, jost so far as me 
water on the inside reaches. A drinking-glass, partly 
iilled with water, and rubbed on the brim with a wet 
finger, yields musical notes, higher or lower, as the glass 
is more or less full. Glass is a non-conductor of elec- 
tricity. 

The materials used in the composition of glass are 
some saline substance, and some siliceous earth. 

The first ingredient we shall specify is silex or stone. 
The best is that which will melt, and which is white and 
transparent. It is that that gives consistence and firm- 
ness to the glass. This is round principally in Italy, 
being a sort of stony substance called tarsoi the next is 
puocolit or cuogola, a sort of pebbles found at the bottom 
of rivers, and gathered for the Venetian manufacture oat 
of the river Po, which are said not to be inferior in white- 
ness to alabaster. 

Indeed, nothing makes finer and clearer glass thaji 
common flint, distinguished for this use by its clear trans- 
parent black colour ; this, before it is used, must be 
heated red hot, and then immediately quenched in cold 
water. The heat whitens it, and the water causes it to 
split in every direction, and facilitates the grinding of it. 
The charge of preparing this, deters the glass-men from 
using it. The rounded fragments of quartz, found in the 
beds of rivers among mountains, are sometimes used in 
foreign countries, being first heated and ground to pow- 
der. Indeed, the preparation necessary for stone in 
general is to calcine, powder, and searce it. 

The second ingredient in the manufacture of glass is 
an alkali, which is either soda or pot-ash. It is always 
used at first in the state of carbonat, though the carbom'c 
acid files off in the process. These alkalies are used in 
different degrees of purity, according to the required 
quality of the glass. The finest sort of glass requires the 
best pearl-ashes, purified by solution and evaporation to 
dryness; but for inferior glasses, coarser alkalies, such as 
barilla, wood-ashes, and kelp, are employed. The ashes 
of fern will also yield a salt; and those of cole- worts, 
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bean-stalks, rushes, and many other plants, may be used 
for the like purpose* 

The origin ot glass is of great antiquity : one writer, 
De Neri, asserts that it is as ancient as Job. 

The first time we hesur of glass among the Romans 
was in the time of Tiberius, when Pliny relates that an 
artist had his house demolished for making glass flexible ; 
though Petronius Arbiter and some others assure us that 
the emperor ordered the artist to b^ beheaded for his 
invention. 

St. Jerome (A. D. 422) speaks of windows formed of 
glass, melted into thin plates, as being used in his time. 

According to venerable Bede, artificers skilled in mak- 
ing glass were brought over into England, in the year 
674, by Abbot Benedict, who were employed in glazing 
the church and monastery of Weremouth. According to 
others, they were first brought over by Wilfrid or Wig- 
frid, bishop of Worcester, about the same time, or, as 
others think, at a later period, A. D« 726. Till this time, 
the art of making glass, or at least, of applying it to this 
purpose, was unknown in Britain, though glass windows 
did not begin to be used before the year 1180 : till this 
period, they were very scarce in private houses, and con- 
sidered as a kind of luxury, and as marks of great mag- 
nificence. Italy had them first, France next, from whence 
they came into England. 

Venice for many years excelled all Europe in the 
fineness of its glasses ; and in the thirteenth century the 
Yenetians were the only people who had the secret of 
making crystal looking-glasses, and which they per- 
formed by blowing, much in the same manner as a con- 
siderable quantity of the common mirror-glass is now 
manufactured. The great glass works were at Muran, or 
Murano, a village near the city, which furnished all 
Europe with the finest and largest glasses. 

The glass manufacture was first begun in England in 
1557. The finer sort was made in the place called 
Crutched I^iars, in London ; the fine flint-glass, little 
inferior to that of Venice, was first made in the Savoy- 
house, in the Strand, London. This manufacture appears 
to have been much improved in 1635 ; when it was car- 
ried on with sea^coal, or pit-coal, instead of wood, and a 
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monopolj was granted to Sir Robert Mansel!, who was 
allowed to import the fine Venetian flint-glasses for drink- 
ing, the art of making which was not brought to perfec- 
tion before the reign of William III. But the first glass 
• plates, for looking-glasses and- coach-windows, were made 
HI 1763, at Lambeth, by the encouragement of the duke 
of Buckingham ; who, in 1670, introduced the manufac- 
ture of fine glass into England, by means of VenetiaD 
artists, with ama2nng success. So that, within a century 
past, the French and English have not only come up to, 
but even surpassed the Venetians ; and we are now no 
longer supplied from abroad. 

Vm BRANCHES of CHEMISTRY. The subjects 
of chemical science are so extensive as to require some 
classification, that their very magnitude may be un- 
derstood. They are arranged under the foUowiog 
heads: 

1. General Chemistry^ both theoretical and pracHcd, 
The theoretical includes the philosophy of chemistry, or 
chemical affinity, and those extensive, but not, propeily 
peaking, general systems, by which ingenious men have 

-at different times, and with various success, endeavoured 
to link togethej a large number of chemical phsenomena. 
The practical part comprehends, in general, the acti<Hi of 
all the simple substances on each other. 

2. Pneumatic Chemislri/, the investigation of which 
requires a peculiar set of apparatus, and includes all the 
particulars relative to those substances that exist in a state 
of elastic fluidity. 

3. Metallurgical Chemistri/y which treats of the assay 
of metallic ores, and their reduction to the regaline state, 
both in the small and great way. 

4. Mineralogical Chemistry, or the method of analysing 
minerals, including under this term both the stony naioe- 
rals and mineral waters. 

5. Animal Chemistry, including the analysis and proper- 
ties of all the products of animalisation, and the conside- 

- ration of those vital functions, which, like respiratioo, 
appear to be for the most part decidedly chemical. 

6. Vegetable Chemistry, comprehending not only Bn AC' 
quaintance with the prodfucts of vegetation, but with such 



parts of the physiology of plants as can be explained or 
ulustrated by the chemical action of their food, and those 
atmospheric influences to which they are exposed. 

7. Meteorological Chemistry y including the chemical 
analysis of the atmosphere, and the whole subject of en- 
diometry, as well as the connexion of chemical agency 
with all the meteoric phenomena. 

8. Technical Chemistry^ or the principles and processes 
of arts and manufactures, which are for the most part 
purely chemical ; such as dyeing, bleaching, the manufac- 
ture of glass, porcelain, and pottery, tanning, and the pre- 
paration of spirituous fermented liquors. 

. The science of chemistry is comparatively of late ori- 
gin, although many chemical arts, such as metallurgy, 
pharmacy, cookery, the preparation of vinous liquors, 
ayeing, tanning, glass-making, &c. can boast of a very high 
antiquity. Neither among the ancient Egyptians, Greeks, 
or Romans, till afler the age of Constantino, are there any 
traces of chemistry, unless some obscure and idle specu- 
lations about the four elements, as entering into the com- 
position of natural bodies, may 1)e dignified with this 
appellation. For this a double cause may be assigned. 
In the first place, it was not the habit of the age to make 
experiment precede theory; and in the second place, 
hardly any ot the agents that are even the most indispen- 
sable in chemical inquiries were as yet discovered. None 
of the acids were known, except the acetous ; and of the 
alkalies, soda was the only one of which even a very im- 
perfect knowledge had as yet been obtained. The con- 
quests of the Saracens in the seventh and eighth centu- 
ries, destructive as they were to the religion and civilisa- 
tion of those countries which they occupied, appear to 
have given the first serious impulse to the study of che- 
mistry in the west. Rhazes, Avicenna, Geber, and other 
Arabian physicians, introduced to the notice of Europe 
many pharmaceutical preparations, both vegetable and 
mineral, and made great improvements in the mode of 
conducting processes, particularly distillations. The three 
mineral acids were discovered ; the vegetable and mineral 
alkalies were distinguished from each other ; the prepara- 
tion of alcohol was made known ; the activity of the newly- 
discovered menstrua was directed upon the metals ; and 
' the golden age of alchemy commenced. 
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The conversion of the baser metals into- gold' was n^oif 
the object that for the most part occupied the attention 
of chemists for several centuries, and: an immensity of 
time, labour, and ingenuity was wasted in this visionary 
pursuit ; it was attended, however, with this incidental 
advantage, that a considerable dexterity of operating was 
thus acquired, and many new substances and valuably 
facts were discovered, which perhaps without this strong, 
incentive would have remained much longer in obscurity. 
In the L5th century, when the ardour of alchemy began 
to decline, a fresh motive for chemical pursuits began to 
be developed by the happy application of them to the 
improvement of medicine. This was chiefly owing to a 
German monk, of the name of Basil Valentine, who ia 
his " Currus Triumphalis Antimonii*' communicated to. 
the public a number of valuable antimonial medicines, 
and discovered the volatile alkali. The success attend-, 
ing these new preparations, the controversy which they 
occasioned, and the recent discovery of the art of print-, 
ing, all contributed to give a vigour to chemistry, whicb 
it had never felt before ; and from this period its progress 
was rapidly accelerated. 

VIII METEOROLOGICAL INSTRUMENTS. Me^ 
teorology is a science which treats of the weather, or of 
the various affections and phenomena of the atmosphere, 
as winds, clouds, rain, hail, snow, dew, thunder, and lights 
ning, &c. The principal instruments of use in Meteor- 
ology are, 

The Barometer, by which the weight or pressure of 
the atmosphere over any place is known ; the Thermo- 
meter, which ascertains the temperature of the air ; the 
Hydrometer, to denote the moisture or dryness of the 
air ; the Pluviameter, or rain-guage, to measure the 
depth of rain that falls ; the Evaporation guage, to 
show the depth of water evaporated; the Wind-diai, 
to point out the direction of the wind ; the Anemomeixb, 
to measure its force ; and the Electrometer, to ascer- 
tain the kind and intensity of electricity in the air. 

According to the laws of statics, the air which is less 
rarefied or expanded by heat, and consequently is more 
ponderous, must have a motion towards those parts of it 
which are more rarefied and less ponderous^ to bring it 
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lo an equilibrium ; also the presence of the sun, continue 
ally shifting to the westward, that part towards which 
the air tends, by reason of the rarefaction made by the 
^eatcst meridian heat, is with him carried westward; 
and, consequently, the tendency of the whole body of the 
lower air is that way. Thus the easterly wind is formed ( 
and to similar principles the other wmds may be traced. 
Clouds are constituted of an infinite number of very 
minute drops of water ; they are formed by the conden- 
sation of steam or vapour by cold. 

Whenever two currents of air of different temperaturet 
meet and intermix, each of which is previously near the 
point of saturation with vapour, or whenever a body of 
atmospheric air is suddenly cooled (as by the rarefaction 
occasioned by the stroke of an air-pump, or by opening 
ihe cock of a condensing engine), a cloud is formed, and 
a precipitation often ensues. The precipitation is in the 
form of rain, if the temperature be above 32^ Fahrenheit ; 
but in the form, of snow, if the temperature be below the 
said degree. Rain or snow is ordinarily observed in all 
latitudes ; but in the torrid zone the latter is confined to 
the summits of the highest modntains. Hail is an extra- 
ordinary form in which the vapour is precipitated ; il 
seems to arise from an inversion of the strata of the 
atmosphere, by which a cold stratum is placed beneath 
a warmer one, contrary to the general disposition of the 
atmosphere. Rain is formed in the upper stratum, and 
this falling through the under stratum is cooled and 
frozen, receiving at the same time a considerable acceo- 
aion from the condensation on the surfaces of the frozen 
4rops. Hail-shewers occur in all seasons of the year, 
but more rarely in the summer months ; they, however, 
fometimes accompany thunder in those months, and are 
peculiarly destructive and formidable. Hail seems to be 
^confined principally to the temperate zones : it is probable 
that in this quarter of the globe hail is seldom observed 

^ except between the parallels of 40^ and 60^ of latitud^f It 
is more frequent in mountainous places than on plains ; 19 
^e former, hail-showers usually occur on five pr si)^ 4ayf 

I of the year at an average. 

Dew is formed when, instead of cold a^r mining ^itl^ 

I iparm, a cold solid or liquid body is presented to (Q<Hn- 
f«rati?ely) wann air, Tbere e^^Ul^ a 4?$ermip^]^le Um- 
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perature at all times, which is just capable of supporting 
the vapour of the atmosphere in an elastic state. If the teni' 
perature of the cold body be below this, then the vapour 
of the atmosphere is gradually condensed into water on 
its surface ; this is a well-known phenomenon, and pre- 
sented on various occasions. The dew on the grass, and 
the hoar on walls after the breaking of a frost, are two of 
the more striking appearances of this kind. 

VIII MOST USEFUL SCIENCES. Perhaps the most 
useful of all the sciences are the following eight, whether 
considered as contributing to our immediate necessities^ 
or as the means of acquiring national wealth. 

1. Agriculture. This useful and important science, 
though less splendid than many others, attracted in the 
earliest periods of the world the attention of mankind; 
nor is it extraordinary that it should, when we consider 
that their very existence at those times depended upon 
its cultivation^ When the means of subsistence were 
procured by the bow or the chase, men found the toH 
and hazard infinite, and the result of their labours pre- 
carious ; it was, therefore, natural that they should turn 
their minds to other objects ; and none presented such 
fair prospects of affording them the necessaries of life as 
the fertility of the earth. 

The Chaldeans are found to have carried this valuable 
art to a considerable degree of advancement, as they cul- 
tivated their lands with great assiduity, and enjoyed the 
pleasing satisfaction of receiving from their fields plentiful 
harvests. The Egyptians also, who, from the fertility of 
their country, caused by the annual overflowings of the 
Nile, raised prodigious quantities of corn, were so sensible 
of the blessings resulting from agriculture, that they 
ascribed the invention of it to Osiris, and even carried 
their superstitious gratitude so far as to worship those 
animals that laboured in tilling the ground. The Phcc- 
nicians were also famous for their skill in agriculture; 
but finding themselves too much confined in their native 
country, by the conquests of neighbouring nations, thej 
spread themselves through the greater part of the island 
of the Mediterranean, and carried with them their kuow- 
t^ge in husbandry. The Carthaginians, following the 
taste of their ancestors, are said to have applied dico^ 
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selves assiduously to the study of agriculture. The art of 
sowing corn, and the tillage of land, were probably in- 
vented in Sicily ; as that island was very fruitful in corn, 
and agriculture was there esteemed so honourable an em- 
ployment, that even their kings did not disdain to prac- 
tise it with their own hands. The Athenians, who were 
the first people who received any tincture of politeness, 
taught the use of corn to the rest of the Greeks ; they 
also taught them the manner of cultivating the ground, 
and preparing it for seed. The Greeks soon perceived 
that bread* was more wholesome, and its taste more deli- 
cate than acorns, and accordingly thanked the gods for 
such an unexpected and beneficial present. Afte^ this, 
die Athenian kings, thinking it more glorious to govern 
a small state wisely than to aggrandise themselves by 
foreign conquests, withdrew their subjects from war, and 
employed them solely in cultivating the earth. This con- 
stant application carried agriculture to a considerable 
degree of advancement, and reduced it into a more per- 
fect art. 

The ancient Romans esteemed the employment of agri- 
culture so honourable, that, in the earliest times of the 
republic, the highest praise that could be given to a man, 
was to say of him that he cultivated well his own spot of 
ground. The most illustrious senators applied themselves 
to this profession, nor had they either splendour or 
majesty but when they appeared in public ; and their 
greatest generals, at their return from the toils of war, 
from taking of cities and subduing of nations, were im- 
patient till they were again employed in cultivating their 
lands ; and thought it no disgrace to follow the plough, 
though they were at the same time prepared to serve the 
wants of the republic, attend her councils, or put them- 
selves at the head of her armies. It must indeed be 
allowed, that when the Romans became tainted with the 
luxuries of Asia, they gradually lost the noble simplicity 
of their ancestors, and employed their slaves in the severer 
labours of a country life. But though they did not them- 
selves hold the plough, yet even men of consular dignity 
looked upon it as a reward for their public services, when 
they obtained leave to retire into the country ; and were 
i equally respected when overlooking their farms as when 
I seated in tlie chair of magistracy. M. Cato^ the censor, 
I L 2 
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ilh^ illustrious Roman general, orator, politician^ mi 
lawyer, ader having governed provinces, and subdued 
nations, did not think it below his station to write a large 
jtreAtise on agriculture. 

2. Commerce. The mutual convenience of an exchange 
4>f commodities must have been evident almost aa soon as 
any part of mankind had acquired an idea of distinct 
property; the difficulty of communication between 
different countries, however, long rendered commercial 
intercourse very limited and uncertain. The dangers 
attending long journeys induced those who engaged in 
trading to distant parts, to associate together for mutual 
assistance and defence ; and these companies of mer- 
chants, or caravans, were well adapted for the improve- 
ment of commerce, from the information which the indi* 
▼iduals composing them would communicate to each 
.other, and the connexions they might occasionally form. 
In the book of Grenesis mention is made of the companies 
or caravans of Islimaelite merchants, trading in spices 
from Gilead into Egypt ; to one of whom Joseph was 
sold, about 620 years after the flood. But this mode of 
communication between different countries was ins^d- 
ficient for the enterprising spirit of commercial adven- 
turers : remote countries cannot convey their commodi- 
ties by land to those places where, on account of their 
rarity, they arc most desired, and consequently become 
xnost valuable. It was not till some progress had been 
made in the art of navigation, that the power v^as ac- 
quired of transporting with facility the superfluous stock 
of one part of the earth to supply the wants of another 
part, and that the active spirit of commerce could extend 
Its multifarious concerns to all the known parts of the 
globe. 

The Egyptians, soon after the establishment of their 
monarchy, are said to have opened a trade between the 
Arabian Gulf, or Red Sea, and the western coast of the 
great Indian continent. The commodities which thef 
junported from the East were carried by land from the 
Arabian Gulf to the banks of the Nile, and conveyed 
down that river to the Mediterranean ; but the maxios 
and manners of Egypt were inimical to commerce, aai 
|2us profitable traffic soon declined. 

The situation, and circumstances of the Phneniciatf 
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nstnralhr led them to look to commerce as the only source 
from which they could derive opulence or power; and 
accordingly the foreign trade carried on by them, par*' 
iKcuIarly from Sidon and Tyre, became more extensive 
and important than that of any state in the ancient world. 
Their ships not only frequented all the ports in the 
Mediterranean, but they were the first who ventured be^ 
yond the ancient boundaries of navigation, and passing 
the Straits of Gibraltar, visited the western coasts of Spaia 
and Africa. They revived a commercial intercourse with 
Arabia and tlie continent of India on the one hand, and 
with the eastern coast of Africa on the other ; the cargoes 
which they purchased in Arabia, Ethiopia^ and India^ 
being landed at Elath, the safest harbour in the Red Sea 
towards the north : thence they were carried by land to 
Rhinocolura, the distance not being very considerable, 
and, being reshipped in that port, were transpyted to 
Tyre, and distributed over the world. 

The wealth which the Phoenicians acquired by mono- 
polising the commerce of the Red Sea incited their 
neighbours, the Jews, under the prosperous reigns of 
David and Solomon, to aim at being admitted to some 
share of it. Solomon fitted out fleets, which, navigated 
by Phoenician pilots and mariners, sailed from the Red 
Sea to Tarshish and Ophir, whence they brought such 
valuable cargoes as suddenly diffused wealth and splen- 
dour through the kingdom of Israel. But the institutions 
ef the Jews were by no means favourable to commerce, 
I which was never carried to any great extent by them 
(. while they inhabited Judea. 

f The Carthaginians applied themselves to commerce and 
j navigation with ardour, ingenuity, and success; but as the 
Phoenicians bad engrossed the commerce of India, their 
'i adventures were chiefly made to the west and north. 
^ Following the course which the Phoenicians had openedyi 
^ tiiey extended their voyages beyond the shores of the 
^1 Mediterranean, visiting not only all the coasts of Spaiiv 
bot those of (laul, and penetrating at last to Britain. 
^ They made voyages of discovery in different directions^ 
^ aed thus eRtablished a commercial intercourse with placce 
gl which before were wholly unknown ; but whatever ki^n^^ 
ledge of this kind they acquired, it was concealed from? 
i jibe ii^bitants of the other states with the utmost xiareb 

h 3 
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Tlie Greeks, although their country was almost encom- 
passed by the sea, which formed many spacious bays and 
commodious harbours, and though it was surrounded by 
a number of fertile islands, were, notwithstanding such a 
favourable situation, a long time before they attained any 
perfection in navigation. They scarcely carried on any 
commerce beyond the limits of the MediterraneadI 
Their chief intercourse was with the colonies of their 
countrymen planted in the Lesser Asia, in Italy, and in 
Sicily. They sometimes visited the ports of Egypt, 
of the southern provinces of Gaul, and of Thrace, or, 
passing through the Hellespont, they traded with the 
countries situated round the Euxine Sea. The expedi- 
tion of Alexander into the East considerably enlarged 
the geographical knowledge of the Greeks. He had 
observed the resources which commerce creates, in 
the ex^tions of thA republic of Tyre, and therefore it 
becam*part of his plan to render the empire which he 
proposed to establish the centre of commerce as well as 
the seat of dominion. With this view he founded Alex- 
andria near one of the mouths of the Nile, that, by the 
Mediterranean Sea and the neighbourhood of the Arabian 
Gulf, it might command both the trade of the E^st and 
West. This situation was so judiciously chosen that 
Alexandria soon became the chief commercial city in the 
world. Not only during the subsistence of the Grecian 
empire in Egypt and in the East, but amidst all the suc- 
ceeding revolutions of those countries, commerce, par- 
ticularly that of the East Indies, continued to flow in the 
channel which the sagacity of Alexander had marked out 
for it, till the discovery of the navigation by the Cape of 
Good Hope opened a more expeditious and independent 
channel to all the maritime states of Europe. 

In the early periods of the Roman history, commerce 
appears to have been much neglected and undervalued; 
it seems to have been thought a degrading employ by 
this military people, and to have been left almost entirely 
in the hands of the natives of the countries they con- 
quered. The extent, however, of the Roman power, 
which included the greatest part of the knov^rn world, 
the^vigilant inspection of the Roman magistrates, and 
the spirit of the Roman government, no less intelligent 
than active, gave such additional security to commerce 
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as animated it ii^ith new vigour ; and as soon as the Ro« 
mans acquired a taste for the productions of other coun- 
tries, commerce, particularly the trade with India through 
£g3rpty was pushed with new vigour, and carried on to a 
greater extent. The pilots who sailed from Egypt to 
Indiar first ventured to quit sight of the shore, and, de- 
pending wholly on the trade -winds, boldly sailed from 
Ocelis, at the mouth of the Arabian Gulf, across the 
ocean, to the coast of Malabar, returning with the 
eastern monsoon, and thus procuring the spices and 
other rich commodities of the continent and islands of 
the farther India, which were brought to the port of 
Musiris by the Indians themselves. The commerce 
thus carried on will appear considerable, even in the 
present age, as the trade of India is said to have drained 
the Roman empire every year of more than four hun- 
dred thousand pounds, and that one hundred and twenty 
ships sailed annually from the Arabian Gulf ^ that 
country. The reign of Augustus was very favourable to 
commerce, as the peace which then prevailed over the 
civilised part of the world enabled the merchants to 
pursue it unmolested* Under Tiberius, we find the Ro- 
mans extending their protection to the north, and the 
town of Havern, the most ancient in Friesland, founded. 
Under Nero, the capital of England is first mentioned as 
a considerable place. Tacitus, who lived for some time 
at London, says, it was famous for its many merchants, 
and the abundance of its merchandise. Rome, however, as 
the seat of wealth and luxury, continued to be the metro- 
polis of the commercial world until the fourth century, 
when Constantine removed the seat of empire to Con- 
gtantinople, and made it the emporium of commerce. 
This city was undoubtedly well adapted for that honour ; 
it was favoured by nature with a fine climate, and in a 
most advantageous situation for carrying on an exten- 
sive correspondence with every part of the world then 
known. 

The first mention of the city of Antwerp, afterwards 
80 famous for its trade, is in the year 517, when Theo- 
doric expelled the Danes from it. Some towns in Eng- 
land, as Chichester and Abingdon, are said to have been 
founded about this time, which shows that trade and 
iganufactures were gaining ground in this country. 

h 4 
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' 8. Navigation. History represents the Phceniciaotf 
especially those of their capital, Tyre, as the first navi- 
gators ; being urged to seek a foreign commerce by the 
narrowness and poverty of a slip of ground they possessed 
along the coasts, as well as by the conveniency of two 
or three good ports, and by their natural genius for traffic* 

Accordingly, Lebanon, and the other neighbouriog 
mountains, furnishing them with excellent wood for ship- 
building, in a short time they were masters of a nuTnerous 
fleet; with which, constantly hazarding new navigations^ 
and settling new trades, they soon arrived at an incredible 
pitch of opulency and populousness, having made them* 
selves masters of several commodious harbours toward 
the bottom of the Arabian Gulf; and, after the example 
of the Egyptians, established a regular intercourse with 
Arabia and the continent of India, on the one hand, and 
with the eastern coast of Africa on the other. So that 
they were in a condition to send out colonies, the prin^ 
cipal of which was that of Carthage ; which, keeping up 
their Phoenician spirit of commerce, in time not only 
equalled Tyre itself, but vastly surpassed it ; pursuing tlie 
course which the Phoenicians had opened, and sending iti 
merchant fleets through Hercules' Pillars, now the Straits 
of Gibraltar, along the western coast of Africa to the 
south, almost to the tropic of Cancer, having discovered 
the Fortunate Islands, now known by the name of the 
Canaries, which were the utmost boundary of ancient 
navigation in the western ocean ; and to the north along 
the coast of Europe, visiting particularly Spain,. Gaul, 
and Britain. 

Tyre, whose immense riches and power are represented 
in such lofty terms, both in sacred and profane authorsi 
being destroyed by Alexander the Great, its navigation 
and commerce were transferred by the conqueror to 
Alexandria, a new city, admirably situated for those pur- 
poses, proposed for the-capital of the empire of Asia, which 
Alexander then meditated. And thus arose the navigation 
of the Egyptians ; which was afterwards so cultivated by 
the Ptolemies, that Tyre and Carthage (which last, after 
having a long time disputed empire with the Romans^ 
was at length subdued) were quite forgot. 

Egypt being reduced into a Roman province after the 
battle of Actium, its trade and navigation fell into the 
hands of Augustus ; in whose time Alexandria was only 
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iaferior fo Rome « and the magazines of ibe .capital of 
i^o worid were wholly supplied with mecdhandiises from 
die capiul nf Eg^^t. 

At length, .Alexandria itself underwent the fate of 
Tjre and Carthage, being surprised by the Saracens, 
w4o, in spite of the emperor Ueraclius, overspread the 
aortbern coasts of Africa, &c^ whence the merchanta 
being diaven, Alexandria has ever aince been in a Ian* 
guisbing state; though still it enjoys a considerable part 
of the commerce of tl»e Christian merchants trading to 
the Levant. 

The fall of Rome and its empire drew along with it 
not only that of learning and the polite arts, but that of 
navigaUoiii ; the barbarians, into whose hands it fell, con* 
tented themselves with the spoils of the industry of their 
l^edecessors. 

However, one circumstance prevented commercial 
intercourse with distant nations from ceasing altogether, 
Constantinople, though often threatened ^by the tierca 
invaders, who spread desolation over the rest of Europe^ 
was so fortunate as to escape their destructive rage. la 
this city the knowledge of ancient arts and discoveriea 
was preserved; and commerce continued to flourish 
there, with the taste for elegance, and the luxuries of 
foreign countries, when it was almost extinct in every 
other part of Europe. 

It does not appear which of the European people first 
applied themselves to navigation. Some think it began 
with the French ; though the Italians seem to have the 
best title to it, and are generally looked on as the re^ 
etorers of this science, as well as the polite arts, whicb 

, bad been banished together, from the time the empire 

^ i«aa torn asunder. 

. The people of Italy, then, and particularly those of 
Venice and Genoa, have the glory of this restoration; 

- aod it is to their advantageous situations for navigation 
itbe^r in a great measure owe this glory^ 

I The crusades contributed in a great measure to tibe 
vevival of navigation; for the Genoese, the Pisans, ^and 
Ytenetiana fturnished the transports which carried vthose 
i^est armies, composed of all the nations m Eurojieij into 
Asiat. u|>0in this wild enterprise, and likewise aupidied 
tbiHn:mtb provisions and military stores. 

h 5 
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Other travellers, besides those whom religious zeal 
sent to visit Asia, ventured into remote countries from 
the prospect of commercial advantage, or from motives 
of mere curiosity. The first and most eminent of these 
was Marco Polo, a Venetian of a noble family, about the 
year 1269; he was succeeded about a half a century 
after by Sir John Mandeville, an Englishman. But the 
present art of navigation owed its rise to the invention of 
the mariner's compass, in the beginning of the fourteenth 
century; and made considerable progress during the 
voyages that were begun in the year 1418 by Henry, 
duke of Viseo. This learned prince, brother to Edward, 
king of Portugal, was particularly skilled in cosmography, 
and employed a person from the island of Majorca to 
teach navigation, and to make instruments and charts for 
the sea. These voyages being greatly extended after 
the discovery of Porto Santo and Madeira, the art was 
improved under the succeeding monarichs of that nation; 
insomuch, that Roderic and Joseph, physicians to king 
John II., together with one Martin de Bohemia, a Por- 
tuguese, native of the island of Fayal, scholar to Regie- 
montanus, about the year 14*85, calculated, for the use 
of tlie sailors, tables for the sun's declination, and recom- 
mended the astrolabe for taking observations at sea. 
About this time Columbus, a native of Genoa, having 
thoroughly acquainted himself with the discoveries and 
observations of the Portuguese, and having also acquired 
considerable experience in the art of navigation, made a 
proposal to king John II. of exploring a passage to 
India by sailing directly towards the west, across the 
Atlantic Ocean. John rejected this proposal in a very 
dishonourable manner; and Columbus instantly quitted 
the kingdom, and, landing in Spain towards the close of 
the year 1484, he resolved to propose his plan to Fer- 
dinand afld Isabella; with whom, after repeated appli- 
cation and long delay, he ultimately succeeded. In 
August, 1492, Columbus, furnished with a small arma- 
ment of three ships, set sail, and steered directly for the 
Canary Islands ; thence, holding his course due west, he 
stretched away into unfrequented and unknown seas. 
After many difficulties, he at length arrived at Guana- 
hani, one of the large cluster of islands called the LucaYa* 
or Bahama Isles He also discovered Cuba^ Hispaoicda, 
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atid several other small islands ; and having left a small 
colefiy in a fort at Hispaniola, returned to Spain in March 
149S. In September following, he set out on his second 
voyage, and sailed by the Leeward Islands to Hispaniola. 
In a third voyage, undertaken in the year 1498, he dis- 
covered the continent of America. 

4. Trade and commerce are alike in principle, namely, 
the interchange of commodities, or the disposal of produce 
of any kind for otlier articles, or for some representa- 
tive of value, for which other articles can be obtained, 
with a view of making a profit by the transaction. The 
term commerce is restricted to the mercantile intercourse 
between different countries : the internal dealings between 
individuals of the same country, either for the supply of 
immediate consumption, or for carrying on manufactures, 
is denominated trade. 

5. Manufactures. The manufacture of Cotton and of 
Wool are two of the leading and most important branches 
of our national industry. They are concisely treated 
of in this work, under the head of ten sorts of fVooL Silk 
will also be found under Silk'toonn. Steel and cutlery are 
branches of English manufactures which have arrived at 
the highest degree of perfection and celebrity. * 

Steel is a most valuable metal, consisting of iron com- 
bined with carbon. It is chiefly used for edged-tools, and 
other cutting instruments, and from its fine polish is used 
in ornaments of various kinds. In chemistry it is called a 
carburet of iron. Its hardness is greater than that of iron, 
and its most valuable property is that it can be made 
harder than any other metal, by suddenly cooling it when 
heated to redness i also if it is heated a lower temperature 
than redness, and suddenly cooled, it becomes the most 
elastic of metals. It is of a darker colour when polished, 
and retains its polish much longer, not being so liable to 
oxidate. ''■ 

Steel is manufactured by two processes ; one in which 
the steel is made from pig-iron at once in the iinery : this 
is practised in Germany, and is called natural steel. Ce- 
naented steel is formed by stratifying bars of iron with 
{powdered charcoal in a close vessel, and by keeping the 
mass at a brisk red heat for a longer or shorter time, 
depending upon the size of the bars. This process is 
cwleA conversion ; the. test of the conversion being com-' 

L 6 
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plete in its blistered appearance, from which it has beea 
ealled blistered steel. Cast steel is blistered steel fused 
and cast into ingots, which are afterwards drawn into roiU 
by the hammer, or by rolling. By this change the steel 
becomes much harder, and of course entirely free frooi 
those seams and other defects which exist in the blistered 
steel ; this is what renders cast steel so much better for 
polished goods ; for when blistered steel is attempted to 
be polished, the surface is seen to abound with spots 
arising from mechanical defects in the bars previous to 
conversion* 

The steel known by the name of Shear-steel has been so 
ealled from its application to the cutting part of sheep or 
wool -shears. 

Cutlery comprises knives, forks, razors, scissars, and 
every kind of cutting instrument, whether made of steel 
or of iron, with steel to form the edge. 

Every other sort of manufacture has been most advan^ 
lageously followed and greatly improved ; but the forer 
going are those for which England is distinguished beyond 
all the world besides. Perhaps nothing has tended roprs 
to the improvement, or accelerated the progress of the 
manufactures of this country, so much as machinery, and 
particularly the steam engine, an invention in the highest 
degree creditable to human genius, and which may be 
reckoned the most valuable application of philosophical 
principles to the arts of life. The steam-engine has been 
wholly invented and brought into general use by our own 
countrymen within the space of a single century. 

The force of the steam-engine is derived from the 
property of water to expand itself, in an amazing degree, 
when heated above the temperature at which it becomes 
changed into steam, or vapour, which being an exceed* 
ingiy elastic fluid, it can be retained within the close vessel 
or boiler te which the heat is applied, even when it has 
an expansive force sufficient to make it filL if lefl at 
liberty, twenty or thirty times the space in which it is 
confined. In this state the steam will exert a proportioD- 
ate force or pressure, to burst open the sides of the vessel 
in which it is retained ; which force may be applied, either 
to expel or raise up water from any vessel into which ths 
confined pte^im is admitted, or to give motion to a mov^ 
able pist99|i which is so #(:curately fitted to (be tmietiBi 
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capacity of such vessel as not to permit the escape of the 
steam between them. 

Another source of the power of the steam-engine is the 
facility with which steam of a great expansive force caa 
be cooled by the application of cold water, and condensed 
into the small quantity of water from which it was origia*- 
ally produced. A partial vacuum can thus be made, ui 
a very large vessel, in an instant, and even in the same 
vessel which was a moment before filled with confined 
steam, exerting a great force to escape. The pressure 
of the atmosphere which tends to fill up this vacuum caa 
be made to produce the ascent of water into the vessel 
to any height less than twenty-four or twenty-five feet. 
Or the pressure of the atmosphere may be made to give 
motion to a piston, by admitting the atmospheric air to 
press upon one side of the piston, whilst there is a vacuous 
space formed by the condensation of the steam which filled 
ttie cylinder on the other. 

The first steam-engine was invented by the marquis of 
Worcester; but it was only for raising water, and that by 
the expansive force of the steam alone. The next engine 
was by captain Savery, and operated, both by the expa»* 
sive force and the pressure of the atmosphere, to fill up 
the vacuum which was produced by the condensation of 
the same steam, after it h^ ceased to operate by its ex* 
pansion. The third inventor; Newcomen, abandoned the 
ibrce of expansion, and only employed the condensation 
of the steam to obtain a vacuum, and cause the pressure ef 
the atmosphere to act unbalanced by a piston fitted into 
a cylinder ; and as the force was thus exerted upon a move- 
able piston, his machine is capable of being applied to give 
motion to pumps or other machines, whereas, his pred^ 
cessors were obliged to confine themselves to the raising 
of water. Soon after this invention, engines were priN 
l^ed wkh pistons, to be actuated by the expansive force 
ef the steam only, without a vacuum. Lastly, Mr. Jamee 
Watt inveatcd the engines now in use, which are actuated 
hkoth by the pressure of steam and the vacuum acting el 
the same time upon the opposite surface of the piston. 

6- FouM »BRY, i>r the art of melting and casting all sorta 
ef metals; particularly brass, iron, bell'-metal^ &c 

The art of casting statues in brass is too ancient, aoA 
its eeigifl too ebecure, even for the research of FUnj, an 
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author admirably skilful in discovering the inventors of 
other arts. All we know is that it was practised in all its 
perfection by the Greeks, and afterwards by the Romans; 
and that the number of their statues consecrated to their 
gods and heroes surpass all belief. The cities of Athens, 
Delphos, Rhodes, &c. had each three thousand statues; 
and Marcus Scaurus alone, though only sedile, adorned 
the Circus with no less than three thousand statues of brass, 
for the time of the Circensian games. This taste for 
statues was finally carried to such a pitch, that it became 
a proverb, that in Rome the people of brass were not less 
numerous than the Roman people. 

In England, casting of statues was but little known and 
practised before the seventeenth century. 

Casting o^guns is quite modern. All authors agree that 
the first cannon were cast in the fourteenth century, though 
some date them from 1338, and others 1380. Cannon 
were formerly made of very great length, which rendered 
them exceedingly heavy, and the use of them very limited 
and troublesome. There were some of them employed 
by the Turks in 1394, at the §iege of Constantinople, then 
in possession of the Christians, and also in 1452, which 
threw a weight of 100 lbs. ; but they could not stand re- 
peated firing. Louis XII. had one cast at Tours of the same 
size, which threw a ball from the Bastile to Charenton. 
One of these extraordinary cannon was taken at the siege 
of Dien, in 1546, by Don John de Castro, and is now in 
the Castle St. Julian de Barra, ten miles from Lisbon. 
This cannon, which is twenty feet and seven inches long, 
and six feet three inches in diameter, was cast in 1400. 

Formerly, strange names were given to cannon. Louis 
XIL, in 1503, had twelve brass cannon cast of an 
extraordinary size, called after the twelve peers of 
France. The Spaniards and Portuguese named theirs 
after their saints. The Emperor Charles V., when he 
went against Tunis, had twelve cannon founded, which 
he called the twelve apostles. At Milan there is a se- 
venty-pounder, called the Pimontelli ; and there is one 
at Bois-le-duc, called the Devil. At Dover there is a 
sixty-pounder, called Queen Elizabeth's pocket-pistol. 
And there is an uncommon seventy-pounder in the Castle 
of St. ^gelo at Rome, made of the nails that fastened 
the copper-plates which covered the ancient Pantheon. 
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The casting of bells is of a middle standing between 
the other two. 

The origin of small bells is very ancient ; but those of 
a large bulk, for towers, suspended by ropes, were intro- 
duced at a much later period. 

Among the Jews it was ordained by Moses, that the 
lower part of the blue robe, which was worn by the 
high priest in religious ceremonies, should be adorned 
with pomegranates and gold bells intermixed at equal 
distances. (Exodus, xxviii. 33, 34.) The kings of Per« 
sia are said to have had the hem of their robes adorned 
with gold bells and pomegranates, like that of the Jewish 
high priests. The Arabian princesses wear on their legs 
large hollow gold rings, filled with small flints, which 
sound like bells when they walk ; and these, with similar 
appurtenances, give notice that the mistress of the house 
is passing, so that the servants of the family may behave 
with respect, and strangers may retire, to avoid seeing 
the person who advances. Calmet supposes that it was 
with some such design, of giving notice that the high 
priest was passing, that he i(ore little bells at the hem of 
his robe ; and it was also a kind of public notice that 
he was about to enter into the sanctuary. In the court 
of the king of Persia, no one entered the apartments 
without some warning ; and thus the high priest, when 
he entered the sanctuary, desired permission to enter, by 
the sound of his bells, and in so doing he escaped the 
punishment of death, annexed to an unexpected intrusion. 
The prophet Zachary speaks of bells of the horses, which 
were probably hung to the bridles or foreheads of war- 
horses, that they might thus be accustomed to noise. 

With the Greeks, those who nightly kept watch-rounds 
in camps or garrisons carried with them a little bell, 
which they rang at every sentry-box, to keep the sol- 
diers appointed to watch awake. A bell-man also walked 
in funeral processions, at a distance before the corpse, not 
only to keep off the crowd, but to advertise the Jlamen 
dialis to keep out of the way, lest he should be pol« 
luted by the sight, or by the funeral music. The priest 
of Proserpine at Athens rung a bell to call the people 
to sacrifice. The hour of bathing at Rome was announced 
by the sounding of a bell ; hence it has been supposed 
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ihey were used to mark the hour of devotion, to caQ the 
people to church. 

St. Paulinus was made bishop of Nola, in Campaaiai 
IB 400, and he first brought the use of bells into churches* 

Hieronymus Magius' treatise on bells, (written when 
m chains in Turkey, purely from memory)^ makes large 
bells a modern invention. Indeed, we do not hear fd- 
any before the sixth century, when they were firtf 
applied to ecclesiastical purposes, in some of the mo* 
aasteries of Caledonia, as they were in^ those of Nor« 
diumbria, before the conclusion of the seventh century; 
and they seem to have been used from the first creation of 
parish churches in this kingdom. In 1610, we are told, 
Lupus, bishop of Orleans, being at Sens, then besieged 
by the army of Clotharius, frightened away the besiegect 
by ringing the bells of St« Stephen^s. The first large 
bells in England were introduced about the year 670* 
Turketulus, abbot of Croyland, who diefl about the year 
S70, gave a great bell to the church of that abbey, which 
be named Guthlac, and afterwards six others, all which 
sang together. ^ 

7. Mining. The tin of Cornwall was undoubtedly the 
first metal sought after in Britain, and probably the first 
article of commerce with other nations. The ores o£ 
tin, from their great weight, indicate their metallic con- 
tents, and yield them with the simplest treatment with 
fire ; they are found at the most inconsiderable depths. 

Lead is another metal, which is not only found near 
the surface, but the ores exhibit to the eye the appear- 
ance of metal, and in general yield their contents to the 
heat of a moderate fire. This metal, therefore, was 
probably an object of pursuit in the early ages of 
mining. 

Copper, on the other hand, is seldom found without 
penetrating the earth to a considerable depth ; and the 
pvoportion of metal in most cases of ores is so small^ 
that a certain progress in the arts of mining and smelts 
iag must be presumed to have been made before it 
cmild have b^ome an object of research. We believe 
this to have been the fact in most countries as well at 
Ais, where copper was certainly discovered by working 
«f Boines in pursuit of tin and lead. 
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The first inlportant era in mining, was that in whioh 
the application of gunpowder to its purposes took place, 
which happened in Hungary or Germany about the year 
1620, and was first introduced into England, at the 
copper-mioe at Ecton in Staffordshire, about the year 
1670, by some German miners brought over by Prince 
Rupert. 

Mining in England had a very early origin, compared 
with the other arts in the country; it was the first source 
of trade, and it is heh'eved thut The Phoenicians were the 
first nation engaged in trading to Britain for tin. The 
tnetals of the country were unquestionably the principal 
temptation to the Roman conquerors. 

The Saxons neglected the pursuit of the metals ; but 
the Normans appear to have worked them to advantage; 
and from this time till King John the mines were mostly 
in the hands of Jews. Edward I. caused the Jews to be 
banished, and the mines were in consequence again neg- 
lected. Edmund, the elder son of that king, earl of 
Cornwall, willing to restore what bad produced so large 
a proportion of the revenues of his domain, made grants 
important to the miners, which were confirmed by the 
king, by a charter in the SSd year of his reign. 

The coal mines next claim our attention. Coals are 
found in several parts of the continent of Europe, but the 
principal mines are in this country. They have been 
discovered and wrought in Newfoundland, Cape Breton, 
Canada, and in some of the provinces of New England. 
China abounds in them, and they are well known in Tar- 
tary, and the island of Madagascar. 

Coals are first mentioned as fuel by Theophrastus, who 
describes them as eartlfy substances, that burn like 
wood coals, and are used by the smiths. The ancient 
Britons had a priniitive name for this fossil ; and Pennant 
says, that a flint axe, the instrument of the aborigines 
of our island, was discovered in a certain vein of coal in 
Monmouthshire, and in such a situation as to render it 
very accessible to the inexperienced natives, who, in early 
times, were incapable of pursuing the seams to any great 
depths. 

Although coals are so abundant in many of the above- 
named places, yet as there are no beds found in the whole 
extent of Italy, the great line of this fuel seems to sweep 
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the globe from the north-east to the south-west, visiting 
Brabant and France, and avoiding Italy. The argument 
adduced by those who contend that the Romans, while 
they were in possession of this island, were ignorant of 
the use of coal, is that there is no name for it in the Latin 
language, the word carbo being always used for charcoal. 
Caesar takes no notice of coal in his description of this 
island ; yet there is good evidence to believe that the 
Romans brought it into use. 

In the West Riding of Yorkshire are many beds of 
cinders, heaped up in the fields, in one of which a num- 
ber of Roman coins were found some years ago. 

There is a colliery near Newcastle-upon-Tyne, sup- 
posed to have been actually worked by the Romans ; and 
it is evident from Whi taker that coals were used as fuel 
in this country by the Saxons. No mention is made of 
this fossil during the Danish usurpation, nor for many 
years after the Norman conquest. 

The first charter for the license of digging coals was 
granted by king Henry III., in the year 1239. It was 
there denominated sea-coal, and in 1281 Newcastle was 
famous for its great trade in this article ; but in 1306 the 
use of sea-coal was prohibited in London, from its sup- 
posed tendency to corrupt the air. Shortly after this, it 
was the common fuel at the king's palace in London ; and 
in ] 325, a trade was opened between France and England, 
in which corn was imported and coals exported. 

About the beginning of the 16th century the best coak 
were sold in London at the rate of 4-5. Id. per chaldron. 
Queen Elizabeth, in the year 1582, obtained a lease of a 
grant of part of the mines of Durham, for ninety-three 
years, at the annual rent of SOZ., which occasioned an 
advance on the price of coals ; it was afterwards assigned 
to Thomas Sutton, the founder of the Charter-house in 
London, who assigned it to the corporation of Newcastle 
for the sum of 12,000/. ; and the price of coals was imme* 
diately advanced to seven shillings per chaldron. 

In 1615, there were employed in the coal trade of New- 
castle 400 sail of ships; one half of which supplied Lon- 
don, the remainder the other parts of the kingdom. 

By a calculation made about twenty years ago it ap- 
peared, that on the rivers Tyne and Wear only, nearly 
65,000 people were employed in this trade. 
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S. Building having been brought under our notice 
as a '^ Fine Art/' and its history and elements rather 
copiously mentioned, under the head of V. Orders of 
Architecture, we shall here take a view of it as one of 
the useful arts. 

The art of building claims the highest antiquity. 
Clothing is rejected or dispensed with by some savages ; 
and in some favoured climates the arts of procuring food 
are rendered almost unnecessary by the unsolicited bounty 
of nature ; but we are acquainted with no people who do 
not form dwellings, places of shelter and security during 
the night, of assembly to the family, and storehouses of 
the property, however trifling. It is not even confined 
to man : birds, beasts, and insects have their architec- 
ture ; but their modes, inspired by instinct, are invariable 
as the operations of nature. To man alone is given the 
principle of improvement. 

The forms and methods of building depend essentially 
on the nature of the materials furnished by the country, 
and the state of civilisation of its inhabitants. Accord- 
ingly, nations very remote in situations, and distant in 
time, have resembled one another in these particulars. 
Vitruvius relates that the Colchians, in the kingdom of 
Pontus, where they abounded in forests, fixed trees in 
the earth, close together in ranks, to the right and left, 
leaving as much space between them as the length of the 
trees would permit. Upon the ends were others laid 
transversely, which enclosed the space for habitation in 
the middle ; then at the top the four angles were braced 
together with alternate beams, and the roof was also 
fbrmediby beams laid across from the extreme angles^ 
gradually converging, ana rising from the four sides to 
the middle point at the top, covered over with boughs 
and loam. In this manner were the log-houses of the 
American settlers constructed. The Phrygians who in- 
habited a champaign country, destitute of timber, 
selected little natural hills, excavated them in the middle, 
dug an entrance, and widened the space within as much 
as the plabe would permit. Above they fixed stakes in 
a pyramidal form, and covered them with reeds or straw, 
heaping thereon great piles of dirt. The habitations 
thus described resemble very nearly the subterraneous 
dwellings of the Samoiedes and Greenlanders. The 
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kind of 'cabin, however, most frequently found lUnong 
barbarous nations, is of a conical shape, formed bj 
branches of trees interlacing one« another, and meeting 
in a point at the summit, their exterior surface being 
covered with reeds, leaves, or with clay. Such are the 
wig-warns of the North American Indians, and the kraals 
of the Hottentots and CafFres. 

The edifices of the Egyptians, which are regarded as 
the earliest structures of wrought stone, are also the most 
distinguished in that method. The immense quarries of 
Egypt probably inspired the taste, as they furnished the 
materials; while the periodical overflows of the Nile 
facilitated their transport. 

The inhabitants of countries having no stone quarriei 
supplied the deficiency by means of bricks. These were; 
at first used crude, being merely dried by the sun during 
a considerable time; but at length the manufacturers 
found ihe method of baking them, to form bricks as solid 
and durable as stone. Of this material were built the 
walls of Babylon, and the temple of Bel us; the moit 
ancient examples of this mode of construction whidi 
history records, and which were reckoned among the 
wonders of the world. We also learn that bitumen was 
used as cement in these buildings ; which renders it pos* 
«ible that at this period the method of reducing cal- 
carous stones into lime, to form mortar, was not known. 

The buildings of the Greeks were at first of wood and 
clay; but they soon substituted stone and marble to the 
beams and posts which formed their original edifices; 
and these were so regular and beautiful, that they offered 
a model which art never lost sight of in the most sump* 
tuous decorations. 

The early English habitations, huts, or cottages, were 
constructed of rude materials, of such kinds as the 
country afforded; generally of earthy substances, blended 
with vegetable substances, of a very perishable nature, 
such as mud and straw. Indeed, these materials are ia 
some remote parts used even at this time ; and the buiM* 
ings are denominated mud cottages in some districts, and 
cab dab in others* 

It would occupy too much space to trace the progresf 
of the art of building through all its stages in this country* 
That it is well understood now is obvious in the comf<^ 
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fuad coovcnience ^splayed in houses of the most incon* 
«iderable dimensions. 

Ancient Rome consisted of 48,000 houses, all insulated 
or detached ; but that number is comparatively trifling to 
the houses which comprise the immense district compre* 
bended in the term London, though the boundary of v 
the old city is very circumscribed. Notwithstanding its 
immense extent and population, it is undoubtedly the 
most healthy city in the world : this may be in some de- 
gree attributed to the cleanliness of its inhabitants, but 
principally to the very salutary provision made by parlia- 
ment for regulating buildings, in an act passed in the 
early part of the reign of George III. ; and to the very 
admirable plan of drainage by sewers, &c. 

The English gentlemen have their country houses^ 
which are the same as the viiia of the ancient Romans ; 
and what in Spain and Portugal they call quinta ; in Pro- 
vence, cassine ; in some other parts oF France, closerie ; 
in Italy, vigna. 

The citizens of Paris had their maisons de bouteilleSf 
bottle-houses, to retire to and entertain their friends ; and 
in England and Wales, it was usual for the nobility and 
gentry to build " summer-houses," or rather drinking** 
rooms, in their gardens, at a small distance from their 
mansions. " These," says Pennant, *< were used as a 
retreat for the jolly owners and their friends to enjoy, 
remote from the fair, their toasts and noisy merriment." 
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IX CROISADES or CRUSADES. Holy wars under- 
taken by the Christians against the infidels, particularly 
against the Turks, for the recovery of Palestine. These 
expeditions, it is said, were ordered by the council of 
Clermont. The soldiers wore consecrated crosses of 
various colours upon the light shoulder. The English 
wore them white ; the French, red ; the Flemish, green ; 
the Germans,. black ; and the Italians, yellow. 

In the spring of 1096, above 60,000 of the populace of 
both sexesy from the confines of France and Lorraine^ aft- 
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sembled and put themselves under the conduct of Peter 
the Hermit, and followed him along the banks of the 
Rhine and Danube. The example and footsteps of Peter 
were followed by another fanatic, ^he Monk of Godescal, 
whose sermons had swept away many thousand peasants^ 
from the villages of Germany. Their rear was -again 
pressed by a herd of 200,000 of the most stupid and savage 
refuse of the people, who mingled with their devotion a 
brutal license of rapine, drunkenness, &c. Some counts 
and gentlemen joined the motley multitude, with a view 
of sharing in the spoil. The first attacks of these en* 
thusiasts were directed against the Jews, and many thou- 
sands of these unhappy people were pillaged and mas- 
sacred. As the crusaders advanced to the wild and 
desolate countries, they endured incredible hardships, 
and 300,000 of them perished before a single city was 
rescued from the infidels. 

None of the great sovereigns of Europe embarked their 
persons in the first crusade ; but the religious ardour 
operated more strongly on the princes of the second 
order. The first rank both in war and council is justlj 
due to Godfrey of Bouillon, a descendant of Charlemagne 
in the female line. He was accompanied by his two 
brothers, Eustace, the elder, and Baldwin, the younger; 
the duke of Lorraine, and the barons of France, Ger- 
many, and Lorraine, who assembled their vassals. Among 
the heads of the crusaders, we may also mention Hugh 
of Vermandois, Robert, duke of Normandy, the eldest 
son of William the Conqueror; Robert, count of Flan- 
ders, surnamed the sword and lance of the Christians; 
and Stephen, count of Cliartres, Blois, and Troj^es, one 
of the richest princes of the age, the number of whose 
castles was said to have amounted to 365. The diffi- 
culty of procuring subsistence for such a multitude of 
men and horses induced these several leaders to sepa- 
rate their forces ; and they agreed to meet in the 
neighbourhood of Constantinople, the last of which 
arrived there on the 15th of August, 1096. 

The principal force of the crusaders consisted in their 
cavalry ; and when that force was mustered on the plaiM 
of Bithynia, the knights and their martial attendants 
on horseback amounted to 100,000 fighting men, com- 
pletely armed with helmet and coat of mail. The whole 



number that formed the kifantrj and promiscuous crowd 
was composed of 6(X)>000 pilgrims able to bear arms^ 
and priests, monks, wpmen, and children. 

The eiForts of these adventurers were irresistible, and 
afler traversing and subduing the whole land from Nico- 
medta to Jerusalem, the siege of the holy city com- 
menced on the 7th of June, 1099: Godfrey of Bouillon 
erected his standard on the first swell of Mount Calvary. 
The siege lasted forty days, and they were forty days of 
calamity and anguish. On Friday, at three o'clock in 
the afternoon, the day and hour, as it is said, of the pas- 
sion, Godfrey of Bouillon stood victorious on the walls of 
Jerusalem, and rescued it from the Mahometan yoke. 
The victors, to their everlasting disgrace, indulged them- 
selves three days in a promiscuous massacre ; so that the 
infection of the dead bodies occasioned an epidemical 
disease; they put 70,000 Moslems to the sword, and 
burnt the harmless Jews in their synagogue. 

The Holy Sepulchre was now free, and the bloody vic- 
tors prepared to accomplish their vow. Bare-headed and 
bare-foot, with contrite hearts and in humble posture, 
they ascended the hill of Calvary, amidst the loud an- 
thems of the clergy ; kissed the stone which had covered 
the Saviour of the world, and bedewed with tears of joy 
and penitence the monument of their redemption. 

Forty-eight years after the deliverance of the holy 
sepulchre, the emperor Conrad III., and the French 
king, Louis VII., undertook the second crusade in 114.7, 
and returned in 1 148, after a disastrous expedition. 

The third crusade was undertaken in 1189, by Frederic 
I., surnamed Barbarossa, emperor of Germany, whose 
example was followed, the next year, by Philip Augustus, 
king of France, and Richard Coeur de Lion, king of 
England. These two rnonarchs arrived in Palestine in 
the year 1191, and succeeded in their first encounters 
with the infidels. After the reduction of Acre or Ptole- 
mais,'the French monarch returned to Europe, and the 
king of England, who remained, pushed the war with 
great vigour. Deserted, however, by the French and 
Italians, and influenced by other weighty reasons, he con- 
cluded, in 1192, a truce with Saladin, whom he had de- 
feated in several engagements, for three years, three 
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months, and three days, and soon evacuated Palestiat 
with his whole army. 

The fourth crusade was undertaken by the Teutonic 
Knights, an order ordained by Celestin III. 

The fifth crusade, 1198, was excited by an illiterate 
priest of the neighbourhood of Paris, Fulk, of Neailly, 
who deserted his parochial duty to assume the more flat* 
tering character of a popular and itinerant missionary. 
No sooner did Innocent III. ascend the chair of St. Peter, 
than he proclaimed to Italy, Germany, and France, th# 
obligation of this new crusade. The pontiff describe^ 
the ruin of Jerusalem, the triumph of the pagans, and the 
shame of Christendom ; his liberality proposed the remis- 
sion of sins, a plenary indulgence to all who should serve 
in Palestine, either a year in person, or two years bj 
substitute. 

The sixth crusade was undertaken 1217, under the 
pontificate of Honorius III. 200,000 Franks were lande4 
at the eastern mouth of the Nile, and it was expected 
that Palestine might be subdued in Egypt, the seat anj 
storehouse of the sultan. They were at first successfulf 
but the result was disastroi^s. 

The seventh crusade was undertaken by the emperor 
Frederic II., who set out about 1228, after having beei 
excommunicated for his delays by the incensed pontiff 
Gregory IX. As soon as he landed in Palestine, he turned 
his thoughts towards peace, and concluded a treaty, or 
rather a truce often years, with Melic-Camel, sultan of 
Egypt. He stipulated that he should be put in possession 
of the city and kingdom pf Jerusalem, which condition 
was immediately executed ; and, entering the city with 
great pomp, he placed the crown upon his head with bi^ 
own hands. 

The eighth crusade was undertaken by Louis IX., king 
of France, in consequence of a vow which he made in the 
year 1248, on occasion of a dangerous illness. Famine 
and pestilence overwhelmed his army in 1250, and afler 
remaining four years in Palestine, he returned to France 
with a small remnant of his forces. 

The ninth and last crusade was renewed by the ^ame 
valiant but unfortunate monarch. Pestilence again broke 
out, and carried off the greatest part of hi« ^rmy, %ai 
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seised at last the sovereigo himself, who fell a victim to 
its rage on the 25th August, 1270. Louis was the last 
of the European princes that embarked in the holy wars. 

IX COLOURS of PLANTS. The colours of plants 
are divided by Linnaeus into 

Hyaline, with the transparency either of water or 
glass. 

White, either cream-coloured oi* snowy. 

CiMEREous, either grey, livid, or lead colour. 

Black, either dark or jet black. 

Yellow, either sulphur, flame, or copper-coloured. 

REDy either crimson, flesh-coloured, or scarlet. 

Purple, more or less approaching to violet. 

Blue.. 

Green. 

IX MUSES, daughters of Jupiter. Clio, the Muse 
presiding over history : she is said to have invented the 
lute. Calliope, so called from the sweetness of her 
voice, the Muse of heroic poetry. Erata, the Muse 
of lyric poetry. ThaCia, the Muse of comedy. 
Melpomene, the Muse of tragedy. Terpsichore, 
the Muse of dancing. Euterpe, the Muse of music, 
and inventress of the Ante. Polyhymnia, the Muse of 
rhetoric ; and, Urania, the Muse of astronomy. 

IX. INFERIOR HEATHEN GODDESSES, The, 
are: 

Fl6ra, the goddess of flowers. 

Pom6na, the goddess of fruits. 

Bell6na, the goddess of war. 

Aur6ra, the goddess of morning or day-break. 

TniMis, the sister of Saturn, was goddess of righte- 
ousness and justice : her daughter, 

AsTR^A, also represents justice ; she is sometimes 
called the Virgin. 

HYoiiA, the goddess of health. 

HiBE, the goddess of youth, and cup-bearer to Jupiter. 

Ate, the goddess of mischief. (For the superior god- 
desses, vide Les Dix). 

IX PARTS of SPEECH in the English language ; 
viz. nbuns, adjectives, verbs j adverbs, prepositions, pro- 
nouns, conjunctions, articles, and interjections. 

M 
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IX ORDERS of ANGELS. Ecclesiastical writers 
make an hierarchj of nine orders of angels. Others have 
distributed angels into nine orders, according to the 
names by which they are called in Scripture, and re- 
duced these orders into three hierarchies ; to the first of 
which belong seraphim ; to the second, dominions^ vir- 
tues, and potvers; and to the third, principalities, arch- 
angelsy and angels. 

The Jews reckon four orders or companies of angels, 
each headed by an archangel ; the first order being 
that of Michael ; the second, of Gabriel ; the third, of 
Uriel ; and the fourth of Raphael. 

IX ADDITIONS of HONOUR. ^Vhen augmenta- 
tions to coats of arms are granted, they are called addi- 
tions of honour. The additions are nine in number ; riz. 
a border, a quarter, a canton, a gvron, a pile, a Jl€Lsquit% s 
jianche, a voider, and an escutcheon of pretence, la tiie 
reign of Henry VIII. the pile had the preference ; and 
was granted by that king as ffti augmentation of honour 
to the lady Jane Seymour, and also to the lady Catht- 
rine Parr. 

It is now the practice, when an augmentation to the 
arms of a subject is granted, to place it either on a 
quarter or on a canton. 

IX DISTINCTIONS of HOUSES in HERALDRY. 

The first son, bears on his shield a label. 

Second son, a crescent. 

Third son, a mullet. 

Fourth son, a martlet. 

Fifth son, an annulet. 

Sixth son, a fleur-de-lis. 

Seventh son, a rose. 

Eighth son, a cross-moline. 

Ninth son, a double quatrefoil. 

IX POINTS of the HERALDIC SHIELD. The 
heraldic shield is divided into nine component parts^or 
points, named, 

Dexter chief point. 

Middle chief. 

Sinister chiefl 
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Honour point. 
Fess point. 

Nombril point. \ 

Dexter base. 

Middle base. 
Sinister base. 

Tbe shield was that part of the ancient armour on which 
the persons of distinction in the field of battle always had 
their arms painted. 

To the exercise of tournaments we owe the first em- 
blazoning of coats of arms. In Germany, it was an- 
ciently a custom to hold a tournament every three years, 
to serve as proof of nobility : for the gentleman who 
had assisted at two was sufficiently blazoned and pub* 
lished ; 2. e. he was acknowledged noble, and bore two 
trumpets, by way . of crest, on his tournament casque. 
Those who had not been iq any tournaments had no arms, 
though they were gentlemen. 

The first tournaments were only courses on horseback, 
in which the cavaliers tilted at each other vith canes, in 
the manner of lances ; and were distinguished from justs, 
which. wer^ courses or careers, accompanied with attacks 
and combats with blunted lances and swords. 

It is difficult to fix the epocha of their institution, as 
many nations have laid claim to it. Nithard relates, that 
at the interview of Charles the bold, king of France, who 
succeeded to the throne in the year 840, and his brother 
^ Louis of Germany, at Strasburg, the gentlemen of the 
retinue of both princes fought on horseback, to display 
their courage and skill. 

Instances of them occur among the English in the 
reign of King Stephen, about the year 1140 ; but they were 
not much in use till Richard's time, towards the year 1 14d. 
After which period, these diversions were performed 
with extraordinary magnificence, in the .Tilt-yard, near 
St. James's, Smithfield, and other places. At last, how- 
ever, they were found to be productive of bad effects, 
and the occasion of several fatal misfortunes ; as in the 
^ instance of Henry II. of France, who died of a wound 
^ received at a tournament, and of the tik exhibited at 
Chalons ; which, from the numbers killed on both sides, 
was called the little war of Chalojis. These, and other 
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inconveniences resulting from these dangerous pastimes, 
gave the popes occasion to forbid them, and the princes 
of Europe gradually concurred in discouraging and sup- 
pressing them. 

Pope Eugenius U. excommunicated those who went to 
tournaments, and forbade them burial in holy ground. 
One Chiaouxy who had ^sisted at a tournament under 
Charles VIII. said very wisely, " If it be in earnest, it is 
too little ; if in jest, too muqh." 

IX GREAT BATTLES connected with ENGLISH 
HISTORY. 

1. Bannockburn in Scotland, between the English 
and the Scots, on the 25th June, 1314, in which the 
English were defeated with great loss ; and by which the 
independence of Scotland was secured, and Bruce fixed 
on the throne of that kingdom. 

2. Cressy (properly Crecy) in France, between 
, Philippe de Valois, king of France, and Edward III. king 

of England, 1346. 

The king of France hearing that Edward had made a 
stand at this place, and dreading nothing so much as 
the escape of the English, began the march of his great 
army from Abbeville early in the morning of the 26th 
of August, and continued it for several hours with great 
eagerness ; but was advised not to engage, on account of 
the fatigue of his troops. His orders for halting were, 
however, not obeyed. Edward had employed the fore- 
noon in drawing up his army in three lines. The first, 
which consisted of 800 men at arms, 4000 English 
archers, and 600 Welsh foot, was commanded by his 
heroic son, the Prince of Wales, assisted by the earls of 
Warwick dnd Oxford ; the second line, composed of 800 
men at arms, 4000 halberdiers, and 2400 archers, was 
led by the earls of Arundel and Northampton ; the last 
line, or body of reserve, in which were 700 men at arms, 
5300 billmen, and 6000 archers, was ranged along the 
summit of the hill, and conducted by the English king 
in person. When the army was completely formed, 
Edward rode along the lines, and by his words and looks 
inspired his troops with the strongest hopes of victory. He 
then commanded the cavalry to dismount, and the whole 
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army to sit down upon the grass, in their ranks, and refresh 
themselves. As soon as the French army came in view, 
they sprang from the ground, ready to receive them. 

The king of France, assisted by the kings of Bohemia 
and Majorca, the dukes of Lorraine and Savoy, and se- 
veral other sovereign princes, with the flower of the 
French nobility, laboured to restore some degree of 
order to his large army, and drew it up also in three 
lines, but very indistinctly formed. The first line was 
commanded in chief by the king of Bohemia; the second, 
by the earl of Alen9ony brother of the king of France ; 
and the third by the king in person. Each of these lines 
contained a greater number of troops than the whole 
English army. 

The battle was begun about 3 o'clock in the after- 
noon, by a body of Genoese cross-bowmen in the 
French service; who, letting their weapons fly at too 
great a distance, were presently routed by a shower of 
arrows from the English archers. The earl of Alen9on9 
after trampling to death many of the flying Genoese, 
made a furious attack on the corps commanded by the 
Prince of Wales. The earls of Arundel and Northamp- 
ton advanced with the second line to sustain the prince. 
The battle raged for some time with uncommon fury* 
Anxious for the safety of the prince, the earl of Warwick 
sent to entreat the king to advance with the third line. 
But Edward, who had taken his stand on the top of the 
hiU, from whence he had a full view of both armies, asked 
the messenger whether his son was unhorsed, wounded, or 
killed ? and he answered, that he was unhurt, and per- 
formed prodigies of valour. *< Go, then," said the king, 
*' and tell my son and his brave companions, that I will not 
deprive them of any part of the glory of their victory." 
This flattering message inspired the prince and his troops 
with redoubled ardour. The king of Bohemia, the earl 
of Alencon, and many other noblemen bemg slain, the 
whole first and second line of the French were put to 
flight. Undismayed at the slaughter of his troops, and 
the fall of so many princes, the French king advanced 
to the charge with the line immediately under his com- 
mand ; but it soon shared the same fate with the other 
two. Philippe, unhorsed and wounded, was carried off 
the field by John de Hainault, Of his mighty army, 
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which at the commencement of the battle consisted of 
120,000 men, only five knights, and about 60 soldien, 
fled with him. Such was the celebrated victory of 
Crecy, the greatest ever gained by any king of En^and. 

It was at the conclusion of this battle that the Frinoe 
of Wales, called Edward the Black Prince (so deno- 
minated from the colour of his armour), assumed the 
crest of ostrich feathers, and the motto ** Ich dien" 
(I serve), belonging to the king of Bohemia, who fell in 
the battle, which all his successors have since borne. 
The title of duke of Cornwall was also conferred on this 
prince, and has been continued to his successors. 

3. PoiCTiERS, in France, between John king of fVance 
and Edward the Black Prince, September 19th , 1856. 
This battle was fatal to the French army and their king, 
who was taken prisoner. And here we shall rather speu 
of the noble conduct of Edward afler his victory than the 
manner of his gaining it. 

The monarch, when led to the victor's tent, was met 
by the prince with every expression of sympathy and 
respect. So great was the conduct of Edward in ths 
instance, that he not only caused a noble repast to be 
prepared for the fallen king, but waited upon him in 
person ; and in every instance treated him as* a superior 
rather than a captive. *' Here," says the historian, 
<* commences the real and truly admirable heroism of 
Edward : for victories are vulgar things, in comparison 
of that moderation and humanity displayed by a young 
prince, only twenty-seven years of age, not yet cooled 
from the fury of battle, and elated by as extraordinary 
and unexpected success as had ever crowned the arms 
of any commander. He came forth to meet the captive 
king, with all the marks of regard and sympathy, and 
administered comfort to him amidst his misfortune ; 
paid him the tribute of praise due to his valour, and 
ascribed his own victory merely to the blind chance of 
war, or to a superior providence, which controls all the 
efforts of human force and prudence. All his father's 
pretensions to the crown of France were now buried in 
oblivion : John, in captivity, received the honours of a 
king, which were refused him when seated on the throne. 
His misfortunes, not his title, were respected ; and the 
French prisoners, conquered by this elevation of mind 
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more than bj their late discomfiture, burst into tears of 
admiratioiiy which were only checked bj the reflection, 
that such genuine and unaltered heroism in an enemj 
must certainly, in the issue, prove more dangerous to 
their native country." 

Edward conducted his prisoner to Bourdeaux, con- 
cluded a truce with France for two years, and then con* 
ducted the captive monarch to England. He landed at 
Southwark, and was met by a vast concourse of people 
of all ranks and stations. The king was clad in royal 
iqpparel, mounted on a white steed, distinguished as well 
for its beauty as for the richness of its furniture. The 
conqueror rode by his side in a meaner attire, and was 
carried by a black palfry. In this situation he passed 
through the streets of London, and presented the king 
of France to his father, who advanced to meet him, and 
received him with the same courtesy as if he had been 
a neighbouring potentate, that had voluntarily come to 
pay him a visit. 

4. AoiNCouRT, in the French Netherlands, where 
the English, commanded by Henry V., obtained a glo* 
rious victory over the French, October 25th, 1415. The 
army of Henry was reduced by sickness and various acci- 
dents to 10,000 men, and the French had collected a 
force consisting of 100,000 men, or as some say of 
140,000 men, to intercept the march of the English from 
Harfleur towards Calais. The king had recourse to all 
the means in his power for encouraging the progress of 
his small army, amidst the difficulties and inconveniences 
of their route ; and on the evening of October 24 they 
arrived at Agincourt, within sight of the French, and pre- 
pared for a battle, which it was impossible to avoid. 
Whilst the English soldiers were exhorting one another 
to fight bravely in the approaching action, the king, over- 
hearing some of his nobles expressing a wish that the 
many brave men who were idle in England were present 
to assist them, exclaimed — ^< No! I would not have one 
man more. If we are defeated, we are too many ; if it 
shall please God to give us the victory, as I trust he will, 
the smaller our number, the greater our glory." Henry, 
with the advantage of moon-light, reconnoitred the 
ground, and pitched upon a field of battle admirably 
adapted for preserving a small army from being sur- 
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rounded by a great one. It was a gentle decliTity from 
the village of Agincourt, of sufficient extent for his small 
army, defended on each side by hedges, trees, and brush- 
wood. Having determined upon the place of action, the 
king and his army betook themselves to rest, except 
those who, considering this as the last night of their lives, 
spent it in devotion. 

The French, exulting in their numbers, confident of 
victory, and supplied with abundance of provisions, spent 
the night in riotous festivity, and in forming schemes for 
the disposal of their prisoners and booty. It was in 
general resolved to put all the English to the sword, 
except the king and the chief nobility, who were to be 
made prisoners for the sake of their ransom. On the 
next morning, the hostile armies were ranged in order of 
battle ; each of them forming three lines, with bodies of 
cavalry on each wing. The constable D' Albert, who 
commanded the French army, lost the advantage of his 
superior number by drawing up his troops in a narrow 
plain, between two woods ; and this was observed to be 
the chief cause of all the disasters that followed. The 
king of England employed various arts to supply his de- 
fect of numbers. His first line consisted wholly of 
archers, four in file, each of whom, besides his bow and 
arrows, had a battle-axe, a sword, and a stake pointed 
with iron at both ends, which he fixed before him in the 
ground, with the point inclining outwards, to protect him 
from the cavalry. This was a new invention, and had a 
happy effect. He dismissed all his prisoners on their 
word of honour to surrender themselves at Calais, if he 
gained the victory ; and lodged all his baggage in the 
village of Agincourt, in his rear, under a slender guard. 
The first line was commanded by Edward duke of York ; 
the second, by the king himself; the third, by the duke 
of Exeter, the king's uncle. When the lines were 
formed^ the king in shining armour, with a crown of gold 
adorned with precious stones on his helmet, mounted on 
a fine white horse, rode along them, and addressed each 
corps with a cheerful countenance and animating 
speeches. To inflame their resentment against their 
enemies, he told them that the French had determined to 
cut off three fingers of the right hand of every prisoner ; 
and to rouse their love of honour, he declared that every 
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solditf who behaved well should^ from that time, be 
deemed a gentleman, and entitled to bear coat-armour. 
The English^ thus incited, stripped themselves almost 
nakedy that they might deal their blows with the greater 
rapidity and vigour. The two armies, prepared for 
action, stood for a considerable time gazing ftt each other 
in solemn silence. At ten o'clock, however, Henry, 
fearing that the French would discover the danger of 
their situation, and decline a battle, commanded the charge 
to be sounded. Upon this the English kneeled down and 
kissed the ground, and then, rising suddenly, discharged 
a flight of arrows, which did great execution among the 
crowded ranks of the French. This onset was succeeded 
by the attack of a body of archers, who had been placed 
in ambush, and who discharged their arrows on the flank 
of the French line, and threw it into disorder. The battle 
now became general, and raged with uncommon fury. 
When the English archers had expended all their arrows, 
they threw away their bows, and rushing forward, made 
dr^Eidful havoc with their swords and battle-axes. The 
first line of the enemy were thus defeated, and their 
leaders either killed or taken prisoners. The second line, 
commanded by the duke d'AIen^on, who had vowed either 
to kill the king or take him prisoner, or perish in the 
attempt, advanced to the charge, and was encountered 
by the second line of the English, commanded by the 
king. The conflict was very furious. The duke d'Alen- 
9on forced his way to the king, and assaulted him with 
great violence ; but the king brought him to the ground, 
and he was instantly despatched. Discouraged by this 
disaster, the second line made no farther resistance, and 
the third fled without striking a blow ; and thus the En- 
glish, after a violent struggle of three hours, obtained a 
complete and signal victory. Although the king did not 
permit his men to follow the fugitives to a great distance, 
the number of his captives exceeded the number of his 
soldiers ; and many of these prisoners were persons of 
rank and fortune, who, encumbered with their heavy 
armour, could not make their escape. The French left 
dead on the field of battle the constable d' Albert, three 
dukes, the archbishop of Sens, one marshal, IS earls, 92 
barons, 1500 knights, and a far greater number of gentle- 
men, besides several thousands of common soldiers. The 

M 5 
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FVench higtorians acknowledge that the loss of the "Est- 
glish was inconsiderable ; and those of our own contem- 
porary writers who make it the greatest, affirm-that it did 
not exceed lOO ; and that the duke of York and the earl 
of Sufit^k were the only great men who fell on that nde 
in this memorable action. 

5. BoswoRTH. This battle, on which the Idngdom of 
£ngland depended, and which terminated the civil war 
between the houses of York and Lancaster, was fousht 
August 22d, 14*85, on a flat plain, called Radmore Plain, 
three miles from Bosworth, and four miles from Hinckley, 
between Henry, earl of Richmond, at the head of 6000 
men, and king Richard III. with an army above double 
that number. About 100 of the former were slain, and 
about 4000 of the latter. The battle, which lasted little 
more than two hours, was decided by the death of 
Richard, as his followers then sought safety in flight, and 
left Richmond master of the field and kingdom. Richard 
fought with singular intrepidity. His body being found 
among the slain, was ignorainiously thrown across a 
horse, and carried to Leicester, where it was interred in 
the Grey Friars' church. Many relics of this battle have 
at various times been found by digging and ploughing in 
the field. These were spurs, rings, armour, cross-bows, 
arrow-heads, &c. King Richard's well, and Crown-hill> 
where Richmond harangued his army, preserve die iden- 
tity of the place. 

6. Flodden Field. This battle between the En- 
glish and Scots was fought on the 9th Sept. 1513- 

The English divided their army into two lines. Lord 
Howard led the main body of the first line, Sir Edmond 
Howard the right wing, Sir Marmaduke Constable the 
leflt ; the earl of Surrey himself commanding the main 
body of the second line, lord Dacres ♦the right wing. 
Sir Edward Stanley the left. The front of the Scots 
presented three divisions to the enemy : the middle was 
led by the king himself; the right by the earl of Huntley, 
assisted by lord Hume ; the left by the earls of Lenox 
and Argyle. A fourth division, under the earl of Both- 
wel, made a body of reserve. Huntley began the battle; 
and after a sharp conflict, put to flight the left wing of 
the English, and chased them off the field : but, on re- 
turning from the pursuit, he found the whole Scottish 
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anny in greAt disorder. The cUvision under Lenox and 
Arsjle» elated with the success of the other wing, had 
briMDBn their ranks, and, notwithstanding the^ remon«> 
strances and entreaties of La Motte, the BrencK ambas* 
sador, had rushed headlong upon the enemy. Not only 
Sir Edmond Howard, at the bead of his diTisioUy re* 
ceived them with great valour ; but Dacres, who com- 
manded in the second line, wheeling about during the 
action, fell upon their rear, and put them to the sword 
without resistance. The division under James, and that 
under Bothwel, aaimated by the valour of their leaders, 
sdll made head against the English, and throwing them- 
selves into a circle, protracted the action till night sepa- 
rated the combatants. The victory seemed yet unde- 
cided, and the numbers that fell on each side seemed 
nearly equal, amounting to above 5,000 men: but the 
monung discovered where the advantage lay. The En- 
glish had lost only persons of small note ; but the flower 
of the Scottish nobility had fallen in battle, and their 
king himself, after the most diligent inquiry, could no- 
where be found. In searching the field, the English met 
with a dead body which resembled him, and was arrayed in 
a similar habit, and they put it in a leaden coffin, and sent 
it to London. During some time it was kept unburied, 
because James died under sentence of excommunication, 
on account of his confederacy with France, and his oppo- 
sition to the holy see; but upon Henry's application, 
who pretended that this prince had, in the instant before 
his death, discovered signs of repentance, absolution was 
given him, and his body was interred. The Scots, how- 
ever, still asserted, that it was not James*s body which 
was found on the field of battle, but that of one ^Iphin- 
ston, who had been arrayed in arms resembling their 
king's, in order to divide the attention of the English, and 
share the danger with his master. It was believed that 
James had been seen crossing the Tweed at Kelso ; and 
some imagined, that he had been killed by the vassals of 
lord Hume, whom that nobleman had instigated to com- 
mit so enormous a crime. But the populace entertained 
the opinion that he was still alive, and, having secretly 
gone in pilgrimage to the Holy Land, would soon return, 
and take possession of the throne. This fond conceit 
was long entertained among the Scots. 

M 6 
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7. Worcester. In 1651, the second battle of Wor<< 
cester was fought under Charles II., a battle which de- 
cided the destructive and vindictive controversy between 
the royalists and the parliamentary party, by which the 
latter obtained a complete ascendancy. With an surmy 
of 30,000 men, Cromwell fell upon Worcester (which 
yras the first city that declared for the crown, and the 
last that held out in its defence) ; and attacking it on aU 
sides, and meeting with little resistance, except from duke 
Hamilton and general Middleton, broke m upon the 
disordered royfdists. The streets of the city were 
strewed with dead. Hamilton, a nobleman of bravery 
and honour, was mortally wounded; Massey wound^ 
and taken prisoner. The king himself, having given many 
proofs of personal valour, was obliged to fly. The 
whole Scottish army was either killed or taken prisoners. 
The country-people, inflamed with national antipathy, 
put to death the i'ew that escaped from the field of 
battle. 

The king left Worcester at six o'clock in the after- 
noon, and, without halting, travelled about twenty-six 
miles, in company with fifty or sixty of his friends. To 
provide for his safety, he thought it best for him to sepa- 
rate himself from his companions; and he left them 
without communicating his intentions to any of them. 
By the earl of Derby's directions, he went to Boscobel, 
a lone house on the borders of Staffordshire, inhabited by 
one Penderell, a farmer. To this man Charles entrusted 
himself. The man had dignity of sentiments much above 
his condition ; and though death was denounced against 
all who concealed the king, and a great reward promised 
to any one who should betray him, he professed and main- 
tained unshaken fidelity. He took the assistance of his 
four brothers, equally honourable with himself; and hav- 
ing clothed the king in a garb like their own, they led 
him into the neighbouring wood, put a bill into his hand, 
and pretended to employ themselves in cutting faggots. 
Some nights he lay upon straw in the house, and fed on 
such homely fare as it afforded. For a better conceal- 
ment, he mounted upon an oak, where he sheltered him- 
self among the leaves and branches for twenty-four 
hours. He saw several soldiers pass by. All of them 
were intent in search of the king ; and some expressed 
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in his hearing their earnest wishes of seizing him. This 
tree was afterwards denominated the Rot^al Oak^ and 
for many years was regarded by the neighbourhood with 
great veneration. 

Charles was in the middle of the kingdom, and could 
neither stay in his retreat nor stir a step from it, without 
the most imminent danger. Fear, hopes, and party-zeal 
interested multitudes to discover him : and even the 
smallest indiscretion of his friends might prove fatal. 
Having joined lord Wilmot, who was skulking in the 
neighbourhood, they agreed to put themselves into the 
hands of colonel Lane, a zealous royalist, who lived at 
Bentley, not many miles distant. The king's feet were 
so hurt by walking about in heavy boots, or country* 
men's shoes which did not fit him, that he was obliged to 
mount on horseback, and he travelled in this situation to 
Bentley, attended by the Penderells, who had been so 
faithfnl to him. Lane formed a scheme for his journey 
to Bristol, where it was hoped he would find a ship in 
which he might transport himself. He had a near kins- 
woman, Mrs. Norton, who lived within three miles of 
that city. He obtained a pass (for during those times of 
confusion this precaution was requisite) for his sister, 
Jane Lane, and a servant, to travel towards Bristol, under 
pretence of visiting her relation. The king rode before 
the lady, and persokated the servant. 

When they arrived at Norton's, Mrs. Lane pretended 
that she had brought along, as her servant, a poor lad, a 
neighbouring farmer's son, who was ill of an ague ; and 
she begged a private room for him, where he might be 
quiet. Though Charles kept himself retired in this 
chamber, the butler, one Pope, soon knew him. The king 
was alarmed, but made the butler promise that he would 
keep the secret from every mortal, even from his master ; 
and he was faithful to his engagement. 

No ship, it was found, would for a month set sail from 
Bristol, either for France or Spain; and the king was 
obliged to go elsewhere for a passage. He entrusted 
himself to colonel Windham of Dorsetshire, an afiection- 
ate partisan of the royal family. 

Windham, before he received the king, asked leave to 
entrust the important secret to his mother, wife, and four 
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senrants, on whose fidelity he could rely. Of dl these, 
no one proved wanting in honour or discretion. 

The king continued several days in Windham's house ; 
and all his friends in Britain and in every part of Europe 
remained in the most anxious suspense with regard to his 
fortunes. No one could conjecture whether he were 
dead or alive ; and the report of his death being generally 
believed, happily relaxed the vigilant search of his ene- 
mies. Trials were made to procure a vessel for his 
escape ; but he still met with disappointments. Having 
lefl Windham's house, he was obliged again to return to 
it. He passed through many other adventures, assumed 
different disguises, in every step was exposed to imminent 
perils, and received daily instances of uncorrupted fidelity 
and attachment. The sagacity of a smith, who remarked 
that his horse's shoes had been made in the north, not in 
the west, as he pretended, once detected him, and he 
narrowly escaped. At Shoreham, in Sussex, a vessel 
was at last found, in which he embarked. He had been 
known to so many, that if he had not set sail in that criti- 
cal moment, it had been impossible for him to escape. 
After one-and-forty days' concealment, he arrived safely 
at Fescamp in Normandy. No less than forty men and 
women had, at different times, been privy to his conceal- 
ment and escape. 

8. Bo\NE. The battle of the Boyne was fought be- 
tween William III. and that infatuated prince James XL 
on the 1st July, 1690. The place where th,e battle was 
fought was between Drogheda and Slaine, and is marked 
out by an obelisk, founded on a rock which rises boldly 
from the river. The advantage of situation was in favour 
of James's army; and if he had not himself fled before 
the battle was decided, the event might have been very 
different. The brave duke of Sehomberg lost his life on 
this occasion, and William was often in great danger. 
The victory, however, was complete and decisive. 

9. CuLLODEN. This celebrated victory, obtained 
bv the duke of Cumberland over Charles Stuart, the 
Pretender, which completely terminated the hopes of that 
family and its friends, was achieved in April, 1746. In 
less than half an hour after the commencement of the 
action the rebels were totally routed. The French 
piquets, after covering the retreat of the Highlanders, 
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retired to Inverness, and surrendered themselves prisoners 
of war. An entire body of the rebels marched off the 
field in order, with their pipes playing, and the Pre- 
tender's standard displayed; the rest were defeated with 
great slaughter, and the field was covered with the dead 
and wounded. The road, as far as Inverness, was strewed 
with the bodies of the slain. Twelve hundred, or, as some 
say* three thousand rebels were slain and wounded in the 
field and in the pursuit. Tlie earl of Kilmarnock was 
taken, and in a few days lord Balmerino surrendered, and 
was conveyed, with other leaders of the rebellion, by sea 
to London, there to await their fate. The glory of this 
victory, in which the duke of Cumberland acquired great 
honour, by his skill and valour as a commander, was un- 
happily sullied by ' the barbarity of the soldiers, who 
thirsted for revenge. It is said that they traversed the 
field of battle, and massacred those miserable wretches 
who lay maimed and expiring. The vanquished adven- 
turer rode off the field, accompanied by a few horsemen ; 
and having conferred with the old lord Lovat, dismissed 
his followers, and wandered about, a wretched and soli- 
tary fugitive, among the isles and mountains, for about 
four months, enduring such a variety of hardships and 
sufferings as no other person ever survived. In less than 
an hour his hope wholly vanished, and the rebellion was 
completely extinguished. When the news of this battle 
arrived in England, the nation was transported with joy, 
and extolled the duke of Cumberland as a hero and deli- 
verer. Both houses of parliament congratulated his 
majesty on the auspicious event. They decreed, in the 
most solemn manner, their public thanks to his royal 
highness, which were transmitted to him by the respec- 
tive speakers ; and the commons, by bill, added 25,00(M. 
per annum to his former revenue. 

The battle of Hastings, which was more important to 
England in its result than any other, is given in the 
account of the Cinque Ports. 

It is the well-founded remark of a judicious and elegant 
writer, that our European battles appear only as skir- 
mishes, when compared with those which have deluged 
the plains of Asia with blood. In the year 1218, fatally 
distinguished as being the epocha of the first irruption 
of the Moguls ^nci Tartars into the southern provinces of 
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Asia, the destroyer Ghengis-Khan marched to the siege 
of Otrar at the head of 700,000 combatants. Moham- 
med, the reigning sultan of Karazm, opposed him vi^ith an 
army 400,000 strong. The weaker party were defeated, 
and the Tartar conqueror commenced his sanguinary 
career by the destruction of 150,000 of his enemies. 
This first chastisement only paved the way for others 
more terrible. In following the great Khan tlirough the 
dreadful scenes transcribed by De la Croix from the best 
eastern authorities, we are shocked at the unheard-of 
severities exercised upon such cities as most incurred his 
anger by an obstinate resistance. The particulai's of 
such tragedies would but disgust the reader. To select 
a few of the most remarkable instances : — At the storming 
of Karazm, Mohammed's capital, 200^000 persons were 
massacred, and half that number sold for slaves ; 90,000 
were shot to death with arrows, in cold blood, on the 
plains of Nesa ; 1,74*7>000 were butchered in the cities 
of Nishabdr and Tiis, and their dependencies ; 1,600,000 
in the district of Herat ; and in the last battle fought by 
Ghengis-Khan against the rebels of Tangut, 300,000 are 
reported to have perished. The Chinese records inform 
us, that in the first fourteen years of the Mogul empire, 
the numbers of persons destroyed by Ghengis-Khan 
amounted to the dreadful total of eighteen millions and 
upwards. 

The subsequent wars of the Moguls abound with ex- , 
amples of almost equal enormity. In the siege of the 
capital of the Chinese empire, by Oktay Khan, a million 
of people were slain on both sides. Timur Bek, who 
carried on his expeditions upon the same plan as Ghengis, 
could bring 800,000 men at once into the field, with 
whom he so completely defeated, at Ancyra, 400,000 
Turks, under Bajazet, that not a fortieth part escaped 
the common destruction. In a word, it is in Asia that 
war has always been waged on the most gigantic scale. 

IX ECCLESIASTICS most celebrated in ENGLISH 
HISTORY. 

1. The venerable Beds, a learned monk of th'e 
eighth century, and one of the best writers of his time, 
was bom in the neighbourhood of Wearmouth, in the 
bishopric of Durham, in 673. At seven years of age he 
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was brought to the monastery of St. Peter, founded near 
the place of his nativity about two years after his birth, 
where he was instructed under the care of Abbot Bene- 
dict, Ceolpid, and John of Beverly. Endowed with an 
excellent genius, and distinguished by assiduous applica- 
tion, his progress in various branches of learning was such, 
that at the age of nineteen he was ordained a deacon by 
the last-mentioned preceptor, the bishop of Hexham, and 
afterwards archbishop of York ; and at thirty, he was or- 
dained priest, by the same prelate. Although he lived 
in retirement, the fame of his learning and character soon 
spread over Europe, and pope Sergius addressed a letter 
to Ceolpid, urging him to send Bede to Rome. The 
death of the pope soon after this letter was written pre- 
vented Bede leaving his own country ; nor, indeed, does 
it appear that he ever quitted Northumberland, though 
some assert that he visited the university founded at 
Grantchester or Cambridge, and this fact they allege as 
proof of the antiquity of this imiversi^. It appears from 
Ids numerous works on a variety of subjects, that his 
knowledge comprehended every kind of literature and 
science that was known at the period in which he lived ; 
and from other collateral evidence of unquestionable 
authority, that he was justly entitled to the appellations 
of " the wise Saxon," and of " Venerable Bede," con- 
ferred on him by his contemporaries, and uniformly re- 
tained by posterity. Among other works, he wrote a 
history of Christianity from its first introduction into 
Britain, which is regarded as the most comprehensive 
and authentic account of its early stages in this country. 
His last literary work was a translation of the Gospel of 
St. John into the Saxon language, which he completed 
with difficulty on the day and hour of his death, which 
happened on the 26th May, A.D. 735. From his never 
having accepted any preferment above the humble rank 
of an unbeneficed priest, we may infer his singular mode- 
ration : his letter addressed to his intimate friend, the 
learned Egbert, archbishop of York, and containing ex« 
cellent advice, the result of long experience, evinces the 
purity of his morals, and the liberality of his sentiments ; 
and as he was never canonised as a saint, and the legends 
of the time record no miracle performed by him, we n\ay 
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reasonably. conclude* that enthusiasm and the spirit of his 
order formed no part of his character. 

It is from the ecclesiastical history of this learned 
monk that we know any thing concerning music in our 
country during the seventh and eighth centuries, the 
most barbarous period of its annals. In his account of 
the conversion of the Saxons to Christianity^ he speaks 
of the litanies and hallelujahs being sung in the Gregoriao 
manner, according to the Roman ritual. 

2. Thomas- a-Becket. This prelate is famous as the 
cause of much political contention when living, and the 
object of much superstitious veneration after his death. 
He was bom in London, in 1119, and studied at Oxford, 
Paris, Bologna, and Auxerre. He was patronised by 
Theobald, archbishop of Canterbury, who, on the acces- 
sion of Henry II. to the throne in 1158, recommended 
Becket to his notice. The youne king, caught with Im 
pleasing countenance and. lively wit, appointed him chan^ 
cellor of England, and <* conferred upon him a scandaloiH 
number of ecclesiastical benefices.' He had also ^ 
temporalities of vacant prelacies, and the escheats of 
great baronies belonging to the crown, besides the cus- 
tody of royal castles and forts. These revenues he ex- 
pended without account or control ; and Henfy reposed 
such a degree of confidence in him, that he seemed al- 
most to share the throne with the sovereign. At the 
time of the death of archbishop Theobald, the king was 
in Normandy ; but as soon as he heard of it, he resolved 
to raise his chancellor to the primacy, in hopes, by his 
means, of governing the church in tranquillitjr. This ad- 
vancement was retarded for a year by the opposition of 
the empress Maud, the king's mother, and of the bishops 
and clergy of England. But Henry's resolution was fixed, 
and his fondness for his favourite overcame all remon- 
strance ; and Becket, being first ordained priest, was con- 
secrated at Canterbury, June 6, 1 162. As soon as Becket 
found himself firmly seated in the archiepiscopal chair, 
he suddenly changed his mode of life ; and from being 
the gayest and most luxurious courtier, he became the 
most austere and solemn monk. Before the king's return 
to England in 1163, he had received so many complaints 
of the new primate, that he became sensible, when it was 
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too late, that be had made a wron^ choice. In 11 63, 
Becket attended a council summoned at Tours by pope 
Alexander III^ where it is probable he was animated by 
the pope in his design of becoming the champion of the 
liberties of the church, and the immunities of the clergy. 
It is however certain, that soon ader his return he began 
openly to prosecute his design, and the zeal he manifested 
caused a breach between him and his sovereign. Henry 
was determined to make the clergy as well as laity obey 
his laws, or answer for their disobedience in his courts of 
justice. Becket, on the other hand, maintained that the 
clergy were subject only to the laws of the church, and 
were to be judged only in spiritual courts, and punished 
only by ecclesiastical censures. In order to bring the 

Question to a speedy issue, which the licentiousness of 
ie clergy, and the atrocious crimes committed by some 
of them at this time, rendered absolutely necessary, a 
council of the clergy and nobility was summoned at 
Westminster ; and at this council the king required that 
the archbishop and other bishops would consent to de> 
liver to his officers a clerk who was degraded for way 
crime^ in order to his being punished according to the 
laws of the land. The request was resisted by the pri- 
mate's influence, and the council broke up in confusion. 
Although Becket had solemnly sworn to obey the laws 
and customs commonly called the " Constitutions of 
Clarendon," he soon began to exhibit signs of repent- 
ance, by extraordinary acts of mortification, and by dis- 

. continuing the performance of the sacred offices of his 
function ; and he obtained from the pope, a bull releasing 
him from the obligation of his oath, and enjoining him to 
resume the duties of his sacred office. Fearing the king's 
indignation, he determined to retire quietly out of the 
Idtigdom ; but was prevented from making his escape by 
contrary winds, and returned to wait upon the king, to 
supplicate forgiveness for attempting to leave the country 
without his permission. The king received him without 
' any other expression of displeasure besides asking him 
'^ if he left England because he thought it too little to 
contain them both ?** The interview was succeeded by 
fresh aggressions on the part of Becket, and he ultimately 
made his escape out of England, and took refuge in 

' France. Upon his retreat, the king confiscated the reve- 
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nues of the archbishopric, and sent ambassadors to the 
king of France and the ear] of Flanders, dissuading these 
princes from affording Becket shelter in their dominions. 
The ambassadors met with a cold reception, and the king 
of France and the pope declared their intention of pro- 
tecting him. When the ambassadors returned, Hennr 
was highly incensed with the pope ; and in token of his 
resentment, prohibited the payment of Peter-pepee, and 
commanded all clerks who presumed to appeal to the 
pope to be imprisoned. He also commanaed all the 
goods and revenues of the archbishop, and of all* the 
clergy who adhered to him, to be seized, and proceeded 
to confiscate the estates and to banish the persons of aU 
the primate's friends, retainers, and relations, to the num- 
ber of about 400. During his residence abroad, Becket em- 
ployed himself in writing expostulatory letters to the king 
and bishops of England, in issuing excommunications 
against several officers of the crown, and in threatening 
to excommunicate even the king himself. Not withstand 
ing a spirited remonstrance addressed to Becket by the 
English prelates, he persisted in his purpose ; and com- 
municated it to the pope in a letter which represented 
Henry as a cruel, impious, unrelenting persecutor, who 
had tried and condemned Christ in his person. Although 
Becket was prevented by the interposition of the king of 
France from excommunicating Henry, he excommuni- 
cated his ministers and chief confidants, and declared the 
Constitutions of Clarendon null and void; absolved aU 
the bishops of England from the unlawful oath thej had 
taken to obey them, and excommunicated all persons 
who paid any regard to them. The pertinacity of Becket 
rendered ineffectual for a long time all the efforts of 
the English prelates, the pope, and the king of France, 
for terminatmg the contention between him and the king 
of England. At length a reconciliation was effected, and 
Becket returned to Canterbury, accompanied by a multi- 
tude of people ; and entered the city in a kind of triumph, 
amidst the acclamations of his attendants. Soon after 
his arrival, application was made to him for absolving the 
bishops whom he had suspended and excommunicated; 
and the king, who concurred in the application^ and who 
had issued an order for this purpose, was greatly incensed 
at his refusal, more especially as the censures which be 
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had inflicted on those prelates who assisted at the coro- 
nation seemed to call in question its yalidity. The pride 
of Becket was mortified by a message he received from 
the king, forbidding him to enter any royal town or 
castlcy and commanding him to confine himself to the 
precincts of his church. Finding himself deserted by 
many of his firiends> and receiving reports of the insults 
his n>llowers met with, he began to indulge gloomy ap- 
prehensions, and declared, <* that he was convinced the 
quarrel would not end without blood, and that he was 
determined to die for the church.** When the excom- 
municated prelates implored the protection of the king, 
from the disgrace and ruin with which they were threat- 
ened by the primate, the indignation of Henry was roused, 
and in a moment of intemperate passion he exclaimed, 
** Shall this fellow, who came to court on a lame horse, 
with all his estate in a wallet behind him, trample upon 
his king, the royal family, and the whole kingdom ? Will 
none of those lazy cowardly knights whom I maintain 
deliver me from this turbulent priest?** This passionate 
exclamation made too deep an impression on those who 
heard it ; and particularly on four barons, who formed a 
resolution either to terrify the archbishop into submis- 
' sion, or put him to death. Accordingly, having con- 
' certed a plan, they set out for Canterbury by different 
! routes, and arrived at a castle about six miles from the 
f city on the 28th December, A.D. 1170; and on the fol- 
\ lowing day proceeded to the city, and getting admission 
[ into the archbishop's apartments, they told him they 
1^ were sent by the king, with a command that he should 
^ absolve the prelates and others whom he had excommu- 
^ nicated, and then go to Winchester, and make satisfac- 
I tion to the king, whom he had endeavoured to dethrone. 
^ Becket, after a violent altercation, in which hints were 
^ thrown out that his life would be in danger if he did not 
i*' comply, persisted in his refusal. Upon the departure of 
^ the barons, one of them charged his servants not to let 
^ him flee; to which Becket, who overheard them, ex- 
^ claimed, " Flee ! I will never flee from any man living. 
f I am not come to flee, but to defy the rage of impious 
^ assassins*" The barons with their accomplices, finding 
' their threats ineffectual, put on their coats of mail, and 
taking each a sword in his right hand, and an axe in his 
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left, returned to the palace, but found tbe gate ^ut. 
When they were preparing to break it open, Robert de 
Broc conducted them up a back staircase, and let them 
in through a window. A cry then arose, '< They are 
armed ! they are armed !" on which the clergy hurried 
the archbishop almost by force into the church, hoping 
that the sacredness of the place would protect hhn nrom 
violence. They would also have shut the door ; but he 
exclaimed, '* Begone, ye cowards ! I charge you, on your 
obedience, not to shut the door. What ! make a castle of 
a church !** The conspirators having searched the palace, 
came to the church, and one of them exclaiming, <^ Where 
b the traitor? where is the archbishop?*' Becket ad- 
vanced boldly, and said, *' Here I am — an archbishop, 
but no traitor ! I am ready to suffer in the name of him 
who redeemed me with his blood. God forbid that I 
should fly for fear of your swords, or recede from jus- 
tice.*' They once more commanded him to take off th^ 
excommunication and suspension of the bishops. Ik 
replied, '' No satisfaction has been yet made, nor vnll I 
absolve them." ^^ Then," said they, '^ thou shalt instantly 
die, according to thy desert.'* <' I am ready to die^" 
replied Becket, *' that the church may obtain liberty 
and peace in my blood. But in the name of God I forbid 
you to hurt any of my people." They now rushed upon 
nim, and endeavoured to drag him out of the church, 
with an intention, as they afterwards declared, to carry 
him in bonds to the king, or, if they could not do that, to 
kill him in a less sacrea place. But as he clung fast to 
one of the pillars of the choir, they could not free him 
from thence. During the struggle, he shook William de 
Tracy so roughly, that he almost threw him down ; and 
as Reginald Fitzurse pressed harder upon him than any 
of the others, he thrust him away, and applied to him an 
opprobrious epithet. This language increased the rage 
of that violent man ; he lifted up his sword against tbe 
head of Becket, who, bowing his neck, and joining his 
hands together in a posture of prayer, recommended his 
own soul and tbe cause of the church to God, and the 
saints of that cathedral. But Edward Grime, one of the 
monks of Canterbury, interposed his arm to ward off the 
blow : it was almost cut ofi, and the archbishop wounded 
in the crown of his head. He stood a second stroke, 
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which likewise fell on his head, in the same devout pos- 
ture> without a motion, a word, or a groan ; but after 
receiving a third, he fell prostrate on his &ce ; and all the 
accompMces pressing now to a share in the murder, a 
piece of his skull was struck off by one of them ; upon 
which another scooped out the brains of the dead arch- 
bishop with the point of a sword, and scattered them 
pver the pavement of the church. 

Thus was assassinated, in the fifty-third year of his age, 
and ninth of his pontificate, A.D. 1170, December 29, 
Thomas-d-Becket. The respect paid to the memory of 
Becket after his death was extravagant beyond all 
bounds ; and remains on record, as an evidence of the 
superstition and credulity which prevailed at the period 
in which it occurred. The king of England, to whose 
commands it was generally imputed, was represented as 
*^ That horrible persecutor of God, who exceeded Nero 
in cruelty, Julian in perfidy, and Judas in treachery;*' 
and the pope was loudly called upon, by the kinss of 
France, and many prelates, to draw the sword of St. 
' Peter, and to inflict some exquisite punishment upon him. 
. But none expressed greater grief and horror at this deed 
I than Henry himself, who broke out into the loudest la- 
. mentations, refused to see any company, or admit of any 
consolation for three days. He also despatched an em- 
' bassy to Rome, to vindicate himself from the imputation 
of having been the cause of it. All divine offices were 
!j suspended for nearly a year in the church where it had 
^ happened ; and the church itself was, by order of the 
pope, re*consecrated. In 1173, Becket was canonised 
^ by a bull of Pope Alexander ; and a particular collect 
^ was appointed to be used in all the churches of the pro- 
* vince of Canterbury, for expiating the guilt of his murder. 
f In the following year. King Henry, on his return to 
; England, went to Canterbury, where he did penance, and 
Z upderwent a voluntary discipline, walking bare-foot to 
f his tomb, prostrating himself before it, and submitting 
^ himself to be scourged by the monks, passing all the day 
^ and night without any refreshment, kneeling on the bare 
^ stones, and bestowing great benefactions on the church 
*j' of Canterbury, as a testimony of his regret for the murder. 
' His virtues were the subjects of endless panegyrics, and 
^ the miracles operated by his relics were more numerous. 
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more nonsensical, and more impudently attested, says 
Hume, than those which ever filled the legend of any 
confessor or martyr. Gervase of Canterbury informs 
uSy that two large volumes of them were preserved in 
that church. In 1221, his body was taken up, in the 
presence of Henry HI., and a vast concourse of the no- 
bility and others, and deposited in a rich shrine, erected 
at the expense of archbishop Stephen Langton. TUs 
shrine was enriched with presents irom all parts of Chris- 
tendoin ; pilgrimages were performed to it, for obtainii^ 
the martyred prelate's intercession with heaven ; and it 
has been computed that, in one year, above 100,000 pil* 
grims arrived in Canterbury for the purpose of paying 
their devotions at this tomb. *< It is, indeed,'' says 
Hume, '' a mortifying reflection, to those who are ac- 
tuated by the love of fame, so justly denominated the 
last infirmity of noble minds, that the wisest legislator 
and most exalted genius that ever reformed or enlight- 
ened the world can never expect such tributes of praise 
as are lavished on the memory of a pretended saint, whose 
whole conduct was, probably to the last degree, odious or 
contemptible, and whose industry was entirely devoted ts 
. the pursuit of objects pernicious to mankind.*' 

3. Roger Bacon was a monk of the Franciscan order: 
he was born at llchester in Somersetshire, in the year 
1214?. Having spent some years at Oxford, in the study 
of the languages, logic, mathematics, and various branches 
of philosophy, he removed, according to the custom of 
that age, to Paris, where he was distinguished both by 
his assiduity and improvement, and where, in tokoa of 
his acknowledged eminence in literature and science, he 
received the degree of doctor in theology. While he 
was in France, or soon after his return to England, in the 
year 1 240, he took the monastic habit, in the order of St. 
Francis ; and, with a view of pursuing his studies and re- 
searches with greater advantage, he settled at Oxford. 
Such was the esteem in which he was generally held, and 
so high were the expectations which his contemporaries 
entertained of the benefits that would result to science 
from the vigour of his mind, and the assiduity of his ap- 
plication, that he was enabled by generous contributions 
to collect books, to construct instruments, during a course 
of twenty years, at an expense of 2000/. ; which, con- 
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dderingthe time in which he lived, was a very laree sum. 
His growing iaroe excited envv ; and the monks of liis own 
order indasl^ouslv circulated a report that he held con- 
rerse with evil spirits, and practised magical arts. The 
efforts of malevolence, whatever mieht have been the red 
or pretended causes from which they originated, could 
not deprive this great man of the esteem and respect to 
which hb distinguished talents and character entitled 
him. Sudi was the high opinion entertained by the car- 
dinal bishop of Sabina, who was the pope's legate in 
Engiand, or his genius and merit, that he requested from 
him a complete copy of all his works. As he was re- 
strained, by the prohibition of his own fraternity, from 
communicating any of his works to any person whatever, 
he at first declined complying with the cardinal's re- 
quest ; but as soon as he heard that the cardinal legate 
was raised to the pontifical dimity, under the name of 
Clement IV., he signified to him, by letter, that he was 
ready to perform what his holiness had desired ; and the 

I pope assured him of protection against any interference 
of his own order. Bacon immediately began to collect^ 

^ arrange, jind improve the pieces he had already written, 

* and havine digested them into one volume, under the 
title of ** Opus Majus*" (the greater work), he sent it to 

^ the pope in the year 1267> by a special messenger, whose 

"^^ name was John of Paris, and who was his own favourite 

'* disciple. This John of Paris was a poor boy of promis- 

* ing ddents, taken by Bacpo under his tuition, in order 
^ to try, by experience, the efficacy of his peculiar mode of 
^ instruction; and, as the result of it, he observes, " That 

* there was no room to conceive any high notions of the 
^ perfection of human wisdom* when it was possible, in 
i^ a year's time, to teach a young man all that, with the 
^ utmost industry and application, a zealous inquirer after 
^' knowledge was able either to acquire or to discover in 
' the space of twenty or even forty years." 

^ He is said to have died in tranquillity, in the college of 

^ his order, and to have been interred in their church. 

^ Tradition reports, that, in order to prevent the uneasiness 

s^ occasioped ov his enemies, in the earlier period of his 

i life, and while he was prosecuting his studies and ner- 

^ forming his experiments, at Brazen-nose hall, at Oxfordi 
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he was obliged to retire from the university into a so& 
tary place, called to this day ** Friar Bacon s Study.** 

4. John Wiclifv was the earliest reformer of religioa 
from popery. He was bom in the year ISS^, inYorksmret 
near the river Tees, in a parish whence he takes his name- 
He was educated at Oxford, first as a commoner of 
Queen's College, and then at Merton College, peculiarly 
celebrated at that time for its learned members. 

So early as the year 1S56> he remonstrated Jigainit 
some popish corruptions ; and in the year ISQO, be wm 
active in opposing the encroachments of the xnendiGant 
friars, who interfered with the jurisdiction and statutei 
of the university, and took all opportunities of enticing 
the students from the colleges into their convents. £ 
the following year, he was appointed master of Baliol 
College, and presented to a living in Lincolnshire, In 
1372, he took the degree of a doctor of divinity, and 
read lectures that gained him such applause, that what- 
ever he said was regarded as an oracle. The imposturei 
of the monks were the objects to which his first attscb 
were directed, and the circumstancespf the times favored, 
his designs. Tlie court of I^ome was now enforcing bjr 
menaces its demands upon king Edward III. of the h<>» 
mage and tribute to the see of Rome which had been 
ingloriously stipulated by kinff Johq, .and the parliament 
had determined to support the king in bis refusal. A 
monk appeared as an advocate on behalf of the claims of 
Kome, and Wicliff's reply caused him to be favourably 
regarded at court, and gained him the patronage of the 
king's son, John of Gaunt, duke of Lancaster. Jn 1374^ 
Wicliff was joined in an embassy to Bruges, the object 
of which was to confer with the papal ni^nc^Qs concenii 
ing the liberties of the English church, on which the 
usurpation of Rome had made unwarrantable encroachi 
ments. By his foreign mission he had an opportunity of 
acquainting himself with the corruption and tyranny of 
the court of Rome ; and both his lectures and conversa- 
tions were amplified with invectives against the pope. 
Whilst he defended the authority of the crown and toe 
privileges of the nobles against all ecclesiastical en* 
croachments, he censured vice and corruption in ail ranb 
of society. This conduct, though it raised his reputa- 
tion among the people, excited a host of enemies, wiio 
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selected from his writings nineteen articles, which they 

deemed heretical, and which as such they transmitted to 

Gregory XI. In 1S77» this pontiff returned three bulls, 

addressed to the archbishop of Canterbury and the bishop 

ci London, ordering the seizure and imprisonment of 

Wicliff ; or, if this measure failed, his citation to the court 

of Rome ; and also a requisition to the king and govern* 

xnent, to assist in extirpating the errors he had propagated. 

Edward died before the bulls arrived ; and the duke of 

Liancaster, uncle to the young king, had great influence 

\ in the administration. When Wicliff was cited, there- 

I fore, to appear at St. PauFi^, before the two prelates, 

f possessing plenitude of pow^r, he thought it necessary to 

^ secure himself by the protection of that powerful patron. 

:\ On the appointed day, he appeared at St. Paul's church 

^ in the midst of a vast concourse of people, and accoropa- 

^ nied by the duke of Lancaster and lord Henry Percy, 

^1 earl marshal. The bishop of London was very indicant, 

^ and angry words passed between him and the two lords ; 

- j so tlMjtt the whole assembly was tumultuous, and nothing 

^ was done. Wicliff afWrwards appeared before the two 

^ prelates at Lambeth palace, and delivered an explana- 

^ tion of the articles objected against him. The Londoners, 

. wbo were apprehensive that he might be severely treated, 

u flocked in crowds to thfe palace ; and a messenger from 

the queen forbade the delegates to proceed to a definitive 

u aentenee. Gregory soon afler died, and his commission 

^ expirinff with him, Wicliff escaped, but not without a 

, aefere Slness, which was the consequence of his aivxiety 

^/ and fatiffue. His spirits, however, were unbroken, and 

^he was firm in maintaining opinieos which the friars, by 

"^all the efforts of intimidation, urged him to renounce. 

^The last step in their proceedings against him was a 

^ royal letter, procured by the archbishop, addressed to 

^the diancellor and proctors, and directing them to expel 

^ftom the university and town of Oxford all who should 

^harbour Wicliff or his followers, or hold any communi- 

^cation with them. These proceedings obliged him to 

*' withdraw, and to retire to his rectory at Lutterworth, 

jidiere he continued to preach reformation in religion, and 

^finiahed bis translation of the Scriptures. Some have 

^siid, that king Richard banished him out of England ; 

^*bilt if that were the case, it was only a temporary exile, 
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and he returned in safety to Lutterworth. In .1S8S» be 
had a paralytic seizure, which fiimi^ed him with an ex« 
cuse for not appearing to a citation of pope Urban VLf 
and this was succeeded by a second attack, whic:h te^ 
minated his life, on the last day of December, 1384w .Ek 
remains, however, did not escape the vengeance of bit 
enemies many years after his death ; for the couodl rf 
Constance, in 1415, not content with condemning miny 
propositions in his works, and declaring that he died so 
obstinate heretic, with impotent malignity, ordered Ui 
bones to be dug up, and thrown upon a ounghill. Uiii 
sentence was executed in 1428, in conseauence of a maiir 
date from the pope, by Flemming, bisnop of Lincols, 
who caused his remains to be disinterred and burnt, w^ 
the ashes to be thrown into a brook. 

His doctrine not only survived these impotent atlenoli 
to extinguish it, but was perpetuated and diffused bymi. 
followers, who were called I^llards ; and <* this sera d 
reformation," says one of his biographers, ** broxe fordi 
into complete expansion, when the season for that gittk 
change was fully come." 

5. Carpinal Beautokt> son of John of Gsnat, 
Having been educated at Oxford and Aix-larChapellc, be 
was advanced at an early period of his life to lugb 
stations both in the church and the state. In IS^tTm 
became bishop of l^incoln ; 1S99> chancellor of the uni? 
versity of Oxford, and dean of Wells ; in 1404, lord high 
chancellor of England ; and in 1405, bishop of Winchester. 
During the reigns of his brother Henry IV. and hii 
nephew Henry V. he does not seem to have possessed 
much political importance : but he lived in great splendooi^ 
and acquired immense wealth, so that be was able to laid 
the last-named monarch 20,000/. to aid his expedition ioto 
France, and thus to divert him from the design of attack- 
ing the revenues of the church. Upon the death of HeniJ 
the fifth, he was appointed one of the guardians of hs 
son Henry VI. during his minority; and in 1424, he im 
again made lord chancellor of England. In 1425, tlie 
dissensions that subsisted between him and the protector, 
Humphrey duke of Gloucester, rose to such a heigh 
that Beaufort thought it necessary to appeal to his nepheffi 
the duke of Bedford, then regent of France, and to request 
hjs presence, for bringing about an accomihodation. Upen 
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,llie arrival of the regent, an aMembly of the nobility was 
.coavened at St. Alum's; but their interposition proved 
inefiectual ; the decision of the contest was referred to 
the parliament held at Leicester in 1426. The duke of 
•jGlouoester produced six articles of accusation against the 
.bishopi of which he was acquitted; and the disputants 
being enjoined to cultivate mutual friendship, departed 
with outward appearances of perfect amity. The regent^ 
.however, in order to gratify his brother, the protector, 
took away the great seal from the bishop.- In 1428, the 
.dube.of pedford returned to FVance, and was accompa- 
nied ky Beaufort to Calais, where he was invested with 
^he dignity of cardinal, with the title of St; Eusebius, coa- 
'ferred upon him by pope Martin V. 

The cause of the protector's inveterate enmity against 
I the cardinal is said to have been the part which he had 
. Mkea in instigating certain persons to accuse and per- 
1 '•ecute his duchess for treason^ witchcraft, and other 
^ :iiOtorioos crimes. 

^ •. Cardinal Beaufort died in 1447f about a month after 
^e duke of Gloucester, in whose mUrder he is supposed 
fj 40 have been concerned. The remorse and horror occa- 
sioned by the reflection on this event, in the near ^p- 
^ jproaches of his own death, were more than could naturally 
M «e expected fh>m a man hardened, during the course of 
X a long life, in falsehood and politics ; and they are ex- 
- ^ibited in very impressive characters in the representation 
. .of his last scene by Shakspeare, in the Second Part of 
^j Ji:iiig Henry VI. 

^ ^ If thou be'tt death, 1*11 give thee England's treasure — 

^ . Enough to puBchase such another island — . 

^ . So thou wilt let me lire, and feel no pain." 

^ * Hie cardinal was buried at Winchester. He died rich, 
(«nd left large suras for pious and charitable purposes, in 
"H various parts of the kmgdom, and he ordered 10,000 
* jiiasses to be said for hts soul. 

^ '. 6. Bishop Latimer was bom about the year 1470* 
1 He was initiated in school learning in the country, and 
^ making a very rapid progress in his youthful studies, he 
, .was sx the age oi^ fourteen sent to Christ's College, Cam- 
Jt^ridgei where he was distinguished for his rapid proficiency 
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io the studies of the place. Here he toolc hia degrees, 
entered upon holy orders, and Mras at thia period a seil- 
ous papist ; read the Scriptures and the scnool-nen with 
the same reverence, and held ThomaB-4-Becket and the 
apostles in equal honour. He had taken alann^ tlie 
progress of Lutheranism, and inveighed with great li^tttf' 
nessy publicly and privately, against those pripcipks of 
which ne was hereafter to become a most zealous defender. 
His zeal as a papist was so distinguished in the UDsversity, 
that he was elected cross-bearer in all. public procossjooi, 
an employment which he is said to have accepted witb a 
high degree of reverence, and to have discbarged wiA 
much solemnity. Our eood divine was a papist firoiti iSdtf' 
victiouy and had a mind open to arguments on all side* of 
the question : he fortunately met with Mr. Thomas BJlaey, 
A clergyman of great piety, and who, by the perusat of 
Luther s works, had become a secret fkvourer of the Htat^ 
matlon* By degrees he infused into the mind of T ^tf^f^ 
all those doubts which he had formerly felt re^iecthlg tk 
discordance of popery with pure Christianity. Lnaier 
heard the arguments of his friend, and was prefMuhedli 
dispute the ground inch by inch. At length he fbuAd dtt 
ground on which he stood absolutely untenable, tuA 
acknowledged the errors in which he had been educated 
But the temper of the scholar was not like that of the 
master ; he could not be a protestant in secret : he most 
come forth boldly, and declare the convictions of his heart: 
he had sought truth as the pearl of great price, and having) 
as he believed, found it, was determined not to conceal itt 
beauty from his friends and the world. He became an 
active apostle in the cause of protestantism ; he preached 
in public, he exhorted in private, and every M^ere en- 
forced the necessity of a holy life, in opposition to the 
superstitious ceremonies and observances inculcated b} 
the Romish religion. 

Dr. Buckinbam, one of the black fi*iars, was selected ti 
..answer from the pulpit the arguments of Latimer ; he 
performed the task with great pomp, but not to the sadf^ 
faction even of his own party. The heads of the coll^ 
and the senior members of the university of Cambridge 
were alarmed, and determined to oppose the progress d 
heresy ; while the students looked with respect and ven^ 
ration on Latimer and Bilney« They were regarded a6 
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€be head of the protestant party, which was daily gaining 
ground. Latimer preached before the king at M^ndjsor, 
Imd, encouraged b^ the gracious reception Henry gave 
him, he took the hberty of writing a very bold letter to 
his Majesty, against a proclamation which the clergy had 
prevailed upon die king to publishy forbidding the use of 
the Bible in English. The king received the letter with 
good-humour, and thanked Mr. Latimer for his well-meant 
itdVice. Latrmer exerted all hts powers in forwarding hil 
mnestyV designs. 

In 1534;, Latimer was appointed chaplain to the queen 
Anne Boleyn, and in the following year was appointed to 
the bidimnric of Worcester. 

After tne passing of the bloody statute, or the act of the 
six articles, the bishop protested against it» and resiffned 
his bishopric. Shortly after this, the cruel-minded Grardiner 
faad him charged with speaking against these six articles^ 
and without hesitation committed nim to the Tower, where 
he was imprisoned' during the remainder of Henry's reign. 

On the accession of Edward VI., Latimer was set at 
liberty, and nriaht have been restored to his bishopric ; 
but be refused it, and took up his residence with his friend 
Cranmer at Lambeth, passing his time in hearing the com- 
plaints and redressing the wrongs of others. '' 

At the re-establishment of popery, in the reign of miecn 
Mary, he was cited to appear before the council in L>on- 
don. He immediately obeyed, and as he passed Smithfield, 
the scene of the most homd cruelties exercised upon those 
%vlio had been denominated heretics, he said very cheer- 
fhQy to his attendants* '' This place has long groaned for 
ine." The next day he appeared before the council, who-, 
after loading him with many reproaches, committed him 
to the Tower. His imprisonment was rendered uncom^ 
nronly severe; but he endured every evil with resignation 
imd true Christian humility. The weather was exceed- 
ingly severe, but no fire was allowed him ; which led him 
tw ten the lieutenant of the Tower, that, however his 
enenrieif might expect he should be burned, unless he was 
permitted to have a fire this frosty weather, he should be 
first starved to death with cold. About this time arch- 
bishop Cranmer and bishop Ridley were committed to the 
ToWer, which became so crowded with prisoners, that 
the three prelates were confined in the same room ; a cir* 
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cumstance which no doubt they greatly enjoyed. Tbs 
pleasure, however, was of short duration : they were hur« 
ried to Oxford, under pretence of a pidilic disputation to 
be held there by the most eminent divines on ooth sidtt. 
At this place they were most closely confined in the com* 
mon prison, and aeprived of every comfort, and of almost 
all the necessaries of life ; hence they readily inferred what 
kind of disputation would be allowed them. They fully 
expected that the argument of power was the only one 
that would be resorted to ; and having made up their minds 
to this, Latimer said he should give them very little 
trouble. ** I shall," said be, ** offer them a plain account 
of my faith, and say but little more ; for I know that any 
thing more will be to no purpose. They talk of free dis« 
nutation ; but I am assurea their grand argument wQl be, as 
it was that of iheir forefathers, H^e have a law, and bjf tmr 
law you ought to die** When he was brought into courty 
lie had a cap on his head, buttoned under his chin, a pair 
of spectacles hanging at his breast, a New Testament under 
his arm, and a stan in his hand. He was exhausted in 
pressing through the crowd, and was permitted to A 
down. After a sufficient pause, he was told he must &- 

Eute against the articles brought against him. He declared 
e was unable through asc to do any such thing. <M am 
not able to debate/' said the venerable old man : '* I will 
avow my faith, and then do with me as you please." He 
was insnared, by the artful conduct of his accuser^ to make | 
concessions which were against him, and upon this the 
prolocutor arose, and exclaimed to the populace, ** Here 
you see the weakness of heresy against the truth. Here is 
a man, who, adhering to his errors, hath given up the 
gospel, and rejected the fathers." The good old man 
made no reply, but wrapping his gown about him,*and 
taking his New Testament and his staff, walked out 
with the greatest composure. On the following Friday be 
was again brought into court, was first excommunicated, 
and then condemned to death. As soon as the sentence 
was read, Latimer, Hfling uphis eyes to heaven« exclaimed, 
^^ I thank God most heartily, that he hath prolonged my 
}ife to this end.'' 

No steps were taken towards putting the sentence 
against the prelates into execution for a year and a half, 
wnen Latimer and Bidley underwent the mockery of 
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another ttiti for heresy. Their execution was fixed for 
■ the 16th of October, and the place fixed on was the north 
side of the city^ near Baliol College. Lest the bloody, 
scene should excite a tumult, the military were ordered 
to attend the place of execution on the day appointed. 
The ▼ice-chancellor of Oxford and other persons of dis- 
tinction repaired to the spot which was to witness the 
sufferings of these worthy men. The prisoners, at the 
^ed hour, were sent for, and the concern of the specta- 
tors, which was apparent in every countenance, excepting 
in those who were actors in the scene, was greatly aug* 
mented by the striking contrast of their appearance* 
Ridley was dressed in his episcopal habit, showing what 
they bad formerly been; and bishop Latimer wore his 
prison attire, by which he exhibited the condition to 
which they were reduced. Having heard* a sermon by 
a popish doctor, in which they were treated with great 
inhumanity, they prepared for their last trials and were 
I chained to the stake. The fire was speedily kindled, and 
I at the sight of the flames Latimer exclaimed, *' Be of 
{ good cheer, roaster Ridley, and play the man : we shall 
I Uiis day light such a candle, by God s grace, in England, 
^ as I trust shall never be put out.'* He then recom- 
mended his soul to God, and a few minutes put an end 
[ to the sufferings of these noble martyrs. Such was the 
glorious and tnumphant end of Latimer, who had been 
indefatigable in the discharge of the duties of life, and 
who exhibited the most astonishing firmness and com* 
posure in the several trials to which he was exposed, 

7* Cardinal Wolsey was the son pf a butcher at Ips- 
wich, Suffolk, and born there in 147 !• He finished his 
education at Magdalen College, Oxford, and was gra- 
il natM B. A. at the age of fifteen. He was afterwards 
fbliow of his college, and having taken the degree of 
M. A., became mastar of the school dependent upon that 
college, where he had under his tuition three sons of the 
marquis of Dorset, by whom he was presented to the 
rectory of Lymington, in Somersetshire, into which he 
was inducted in 1500. His advancement was rapid, first 
as domestic chaplain to the archbishop of Canterbury, 
and afterwards as chaplain to the household of Henry VII. 
His manners were insinuating, and he became the con- 
fident of the king, who communicated to him his projected 

* N 5 
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marriage with the daughter of the emperor Maxitnilian; 
Wolsej met the emperor at Bruges, and executed his 
commission so much to the king's satisfactioDi that hc! 
nominated him to the deanery of Lincoln* After the 
death of Henry VII., he was recommended bjr Pox, 
bishop of Winchester, to Henry VIII., whose favour and 
confidence he conciliated by his blending amusement 
with business, insomuch that he supplanted the ininistefs 
of the late king, and became himself uncontrolled nainister. 
His preferments, civil and ecclesiastical, very speedily 
succeeded one another, and even proiuselj accuniulateo* 
He was introduced into the privy council in 1510, made 
reporter of the Star-chamber, registrar, and afterwards 
<;hancellor of the Garter ; and advanced to the sees of 
Tournay and^Lincoln in 151S, to that of York in 1514^ 
and to the dignity of cardinal in 1515. Thus promoted, 
his pride and love of pomp kept pace with his elevatkn 
of rank. In his train of servants, 800 in number, were 
many knights and gentlemen ; and the sons of noblemen 
acted occasionally as his menials. His equipage and 
furniture were of the most costly kind. The most 
pardonable, not to say laudable, dis^^ay of his magni- 
ficence, was exhibited in his patronage of literary men, 
and promotion of literature, both by the exercise of 
private bounty and the establishment of public institu* 
tions. The pope nominated him legate ci latere^ by 
which office he acquired legal pre-eminence over the 
archbishop of Canterbury; and m December, 1515, he 
was elevated to the office of high chancellor. Charles V. 
and Frederic I. purchased his mterest with Henry VIIL 
by pensions, and he was also retained in the same way 
by the pope. Charles flattered him with hopes of the 
papal crown, and settled upon him the revenues of two 
bishoprics in Spain. Still insatiable in the pursuit of 
ecclesiastical preferments, he obtained the administration 
of the see of Bath and Wells, and the temporalities of the 
Abbey of St. Alban*s, to which were afterwards added snc* 
cessively the rich bishoprics of Durham and Winchester. 
His revenues, thus amounting to nearly that of the crowni 
were expended partly in the ostetitation of pomp, and 
partly in laudable munificence. He founded several 
lectures at Oxford for liberal and useful studies, and at 
length erected in that university the celebrated college of 
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his native town of Ipswich% The palace which he built 
at Hampton Comt he presented to the king in 1528, and 
he ftirther ingratiated himself with Henry by an arbitnory 
loan for the supply of his wants ^ but by these measures 
he became more and more odious to the nation. But hfe 
Ml was approaching, and the first step to it was the 
divorce of qneen Catherine. This was followed by the 
iMrriage of Henry with Anne Boleyn, whose influence 
was employed in effecting his downfal. At length the 
king, net without hesitation and reluctance, employed 
the dukes of Norfdk and Suffolk, in 1529, to require him 
to surrender the great seal, and to quit York Place, a 
palace which he had built in London, and which after* 
vrards became a royal residence, under the name of 
Whitehall. His furniture and plate were* seiied for the 
king^s use, and be was ordered to retire to Esher, a 
palace which bdonged to him as bishop of Winchester. 
These measures overwhelmed the favourite, destitute of 
any inward resources of magnanimity ; and when he re* 
ceived a slight token of the king^a favour fn this state of 
mental depression, he was transported with joy, dis* 
monnted on meeting the messenger, and fell upon his 
knees in the dirt to receive the expression of his master's 
kindness. Henry, however, was capricious and inconstant : 
a cloud overspread this gleam, and Wolsey was ordered 
to be indicted in the Star-chamber, and abandoned by 
his sovereign to the rizour of parliament. An accusation 
of 44 articles was exhibited against him in the house of 
lords and in the commons : he was so ably defended by 
Thomas Cromwell, who had been raised by the cardinal 
from a low condition to a high station, that his enemies 
were defeated. But fresh tokens of royal displeasure 
awaited him. The duke of Northumberland was ordered 
to arrest him for high treason, and to conduct him to 
London for trial* In his way from York to London he 
Mraa seized with a disorder which obliged him to stop at 
Leicester, where he was hospitably received at the abbey. 
His disorder in a few days terminated his life, in the 60th 
year of his age. 'Shortly before he died, he closed a 
conversation with the constable of the Tower, which -re- 
lated to the king, with this exclamation : << Had I but 
served God as diligently as I have served the king, he 
» V 6 
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would not have given me over in my grey hairs !" Thus 
he sunk to the grave, a victim to tyranny, but to a tyranny 
which he had himself formed ; exhibiting an instructive 
example to all future ministers of the insecure possession 
of power and wealth acquired by extortion and oppres* 
sion. 

The magnificence of the cardinal's chapel establish* 
menty a« described by Cavendish, his contemporary and 
domestic, seems &r to have surpassed that of the Roman 
pontiff himself. 

" First, he had there a deane, a great divine, and a 
man of excellent learning ; a sub-dean, a repeat our of t|^ 
^uire, a gospeller, and epistoUer; of singing -priests, ten; 
a master of the children. The seculars of the chapkl^ 
being singing-men, twelve; singing-children, ten, with 
one servant to waite upon them. In the vestry^ a yep^ 
man and two grooms ; over and besides other retainers, 
that came there at principal feasts. And for the fund* 
ture of his chapell, it passeth my weak capacity to de* 
clare the number of the costly ornaments and rich 
je^ls that were occupied in the same. For I have seen 
ip procession about the hall forty-four rich copes, besides 
the rich candlesticks, and other necessary ornaments to 
the furniture of the same." 

. In his cuisine establishment he was not less profuse^ 
lo the hall-kitchen were two clerks, a clerk-comptroUeri 
and a surveyor of the dresser; a clerk of the spicery; 
also two cooks, with assistant labourers, and children- 
turnspits, twelve persons ; four men of the scullery ; two 
yeomen of the pastry, and two paste-layers under them. 

In his own kitchen was a master-cook, who was attired 
daily in velvet, or satin, and wore a gold chain ; under 
whom were two cooks and six assistants. In the larder, 
a yeoman and a groom; in the scullery, a yeoman and 
two grOoms ; in the buttery, two yeomen and two grooms; 
in the ewry, two yeomen and two grooms ; in the cellar, 
three yeomen and three pages ; in the chandry, two yeo- 
men ; in the wafery, two yeomen ; in the wardrobe of 
the dormitory, the master of the wardrobe, and 20 assist- 
ant officers ; in the laundry, a yeoman, groom, and IS 
pages, two yeomed-purveyors, and a groom- purvey or; 
in the bake-house, two yeomen and two grooms ; in the 
wood-yard, one yeoman and one groom; in the barn. 
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one yeoman ; at the gate, two yeomen and two grooms ; 
a veoman in his barge^ and a master of his horse; a clerk 
or the stables, and a yeoman of the same ; a farrier, and 
a yeoman of the stirrup ; a maltlour, sixteen groomsy 
every one keeping four horses. 

8. Crakmer was the most eminent prelate that ever 
filled the archiepiscopal see of Canterbury. He was born 
at Aslacton, in Nottinghamshire. At the aee of 14, he 
was admitted to Jesus College, Oxford, fiy bis great 
diligence in his academical studies, and by his aeal in the 
pursuit of biblical knowledge, he acquired very hish re^ 
putation, and quickly obtained a fellowship and Uie degree 
of M. A. The former he soon lost by marrying ; but 
his wife dying within a ^ear of his entering the holy 
state, he was again admitted fellow of his college ; a 
rare circumstance, and at the same time a signal proof 
of the respect and affection in which he was held by his 
friends. In 1593, he took the degree.of D.D., and was 
appointed theological lecturer and examiner: in both 
capacities he rendered the most essential services to the 
interests of learning and religion. He had not long 
retained these offices, before the plague obliged him to 
retire for safety to Waltham Abbey, where, meeting with 
Dr. Fox, the king's almoner, and Dr. Stephen Gardiner, 
the secretary, the conversation turned upon the subject of 
the king's divorce from queen Catherine. Cranmer's opinion 
was conveyed to king Henry, who immediately appointed 
him one of his chaplains, and commanded him to write 
in justification of the intended divorce. The doctor 
quickly produced a work which completely coincided 
with the monarch's views, by proving from the Scrip- 
tures, and by an appeal to the decisions of general coun* 
cils and ancient writers, that the pope possesses no power 
to dispense with the word of God. Cranmer argued the 
point so successfully at Cambridge, and made so' many 
converts to his opinion, that, he was sent by his sove- 
reign to debate the matter on the Continent with the 
divines of France, Italy, and Germany, While on this 
mission, he married a second wife ar Nuremberg, and on 
his return, in 1533,* he was raised to the high offic^ of 
archbishop of Canterbury, with the sole view, no doubt, 
of sanctioning the conduct of the king ; and accordingly^ 
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in the following May, he pronounced the sentence of 
divorce between Henry VIII. and Catherine^ and con* 
finned the king's marriage with Anne Boleyn. Tliese 
acts excited the venseance of the pope, who threatened 
to excommunicate the archbishop ; but he had already 
set at defiance his power, by refusing to accept his office 
unless it were bestowed immediately by his own sove- 
reign, without the intervention of his holiness. He 
therefore heard the denunciations uttered against him 
without anxiety, and exerted all his powers in behalf of 
the reformation. In the same year lie was very instru* 
mental in procuring an act of parliament which abo- 
lished for ever the pope's supremacy in these realmsi 
and which declared the king supreme bead of the church. 
His next objects were the translation of the Scriptures 
Into English, and the dissolution of monasteries, which 
had long been regarded as incompatible with those prin- 
ciples of virtue and religion, in behalf of which thej had 
been originally instituted. 

Upon the demise of Henry, in 1546, Cranmer crowned 
the young king, and was, during the short reign of that 
sovereiffn, very sealous in promoting the rerormatioii. 
He took a very active part in composing, correcting, and 
establishing the liturgy, and in compiling the Thirty*nine 
Articles. At this period, it cannot be denied the arch- 
bishop exercised his power with cruelty, and without that 
regard to the rights of conscience in others which he had 
formerly claimed for himself. 

In the year 155S, he showed himself adverse to the 
settlement of the crown on lady Jane Grey, though he 
was at length persuaded to set his hand to it ; and on the 
death of Edward, he avowedly espoused her cause, and 
became a member of her council. The triumph of Mary 
forewarned him that he had little to hope for. Clemency, 
and even justice, were well nigh banished from the new 
court, and the friends of Cranmer urged him to seek for 
safety by Retiring to a foreign country. But feeling that 
the dignity of his character and the cause of the reform- 
ation required him to make a stand, he replied, it would 
not be fit for him to leave his post, and thus, as it were, 
disavow the changes that had been made by his means 
in religion, during the late reign. It was now probably 
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that the prediction of Christ to Peter nust hare Boiifteri 
the mind of Cranmer: ** They that take the sword^ shatt 
perish by the sword.'* 

He had been a persecutor, and mutt fall by the samn 
merciless means. He was tried on a charge of high 
treason, in joining the party of lady Jane : of this be 
was convicted, when his see was declared vacant, and 
the fruita of it sequestered. He supplicated for pardodi 
which was granted) but only tliat he might be tried on 
the charge of heresy, of which he was also eonvicted. 
As yet the pope's authority had not been established in 
Ez^iand, and it was thought necessary to repeat the 
mock trial, on an indictment charging him with bias* 
phemy, perjury, and heresy. On this occasion, Cranmer 
refused every testimony of respect to the representative 
of the pope, and defended himself with mucli ability and 
firmness. But reason had no effect with judges who 
were endeavouring to banish reason from the world : he 
was condemned, and most cruelly treated, especially by 
Bonner, whose name has been transmitted to posterity 
with the infamy it merits. The archbishop bore all with 
an tmdaunted heroism, till the prospect of death over* 
came' his virtuous resolution ; then he signed a recanta- 
tion of his religious principles. His enemies having thus 
obtained a signal victory, lost no time in printing and 
dispersing every where the recantation, determined at 
the same time to take away his life. On the 24th of 
February, a writ was signed for burning Cranmer, and 
on the Si^th of March, he was brought to St. Majp^^'s 
church, Oxford, to hear a discourse previously to the 
fatal tragedy. Dr. Cole, provost of Eton, w»b appointed 
to preach on the occasion. While he was haranguing the 
audience, the unfortunate prisoner expressed the greatest 
contrition for havine been betrayed into the dastardly 
act of recantation ; but the spectators supposed that the 
tears which' he shed were on account of his former 
heresy. At length Cole, with a malignant cohntenance, 
desired him to make an open profession of his faith ; when 
Cranmer avowed bis belief in all that had been taught by 
Christ and his apostles in the New Testament, and by 
the prophets in the Old. ** And now,** sud he, " I come 
to tnat which hath so much troubled my conscience, more 
than any thing I ever did or said in my whole life; and 
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that 18, the sietting abroad a writing contrary to the truths 
which I hefe now renounce, as tiungs written with my 
hand contrary to the truth which I thought in my heart ; 
and written iior fear of death, and to save my life, if it 
might be. And forasmuch as my hand offended, con* 
trary to the dictates of my heart, my hand shall be first 

Sunished." Astonished and enraged at this unexpected 
eclaration, the bigoted and savage mob dragged bim to 
the place of martyrdom, where he was quickly fastened 
to the stake : here his resolution was undaunted, and he 
nobly obliterated the stain which had -been made upon 
his character by recantation. ** This is the hand that 
wrote it," says he, *' and therefore it ehall first aufibr 
punishment." He accordingly stretched his right hand 
into the flame, where he kept it unmoved till it was coo? 
sumed. In a short time the fire attacked his vital parts, 
and he died repeating the words of the martyr Stepheni 
** Lord Jesus, receive my spirit !" Such was the end of 
Thomas Cranmer, in the 67th year of his age. 

9. Archbishop Laud was the son of a clothier at 
Reading: he was born in October 1572, and early in lifii 
was made bishop of St. David's, translated to the see of 
£ath and Wells, afterwards to the see of London, and 
ultimately became archbishop of Canterbury. 

Laud persecuted the Presbyterians with as much in- 
tolerance as some of his predecessors had exercised 
towards the Protestants. Upon the assassination of the 
duke of Buckingham, Laud prevailed on the king to send 
to the judges for their opinion, << whether, by law, Felton 
might not be racked ?" They returned a decided opi- 
nion, '< that he could not be racked by the laws of Eng- 
land." One proof of the extreme rigour and cruelty of 
Laud, who was the leading member of the high com- 
mission court, may be given in the proceedings against 
Alexander Leighton, a Scotch Presbyterian divine, who 
was convicted (which in those days was only another 
name for being accused ) of publishing a work, entitled 
'^ An Appeal to the Parliament ; or Zion's Plea against 
Prelacy :" for which he was sentenced to an imprison- 
ment for life, and to pay a fine of 10,000/. ; to be set jn 
the pillory twice, to be whipped, have one of his ears cut 
off, one side of his nose slit, and be branded in the face 
with S. SiT^ as. a sower pf sedition.. When this savage 
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sentence was passed on him, the cruel Laud exhibited 
signs of the most indecent jov, and publicly gave God 
thanks for it. Excepting the imprisonment for life and 
the fine, the sentence was put into execution to the fullest 
extent. He was released by the long parliament, after 
an imprisonment often years. His confinement and cruel 
usage had so impaired his health, that when he was re* 
leased he had scarcely the power of walking, seeing, or 
hearing. Even-handed justice at length overtook this 
wicked man. He was impeached on a charge of high 
treason^ by Sir Henry Vane the younger, in the name of 
the house of commons, and was committed to the 
Tower. In his passage thither, he had to undergo the 
loud and deep execrations of an enraged populace. His 
confinement was very severe } and he felt in his own per* 
son such sufferings as must have brought to his recol- 
lection what he, in the day of his power, had inflicted 
upon others. After an imprisonment of nearly three 
years, he was brought to trial upon twentv^bur articles 
exhibited agSnst him. The archbishop defended himself 
witii such extraordinary ability, eloquence, and presence 
of mind, as staggered the lords, and they deferred giving 
judgment till Uie commons thought fit to bring in a biU 
of attainder, which, after much delay, wasnassed. By 
this bill he was condemned to be hanged. All the favour 
he could obtain was to have his sentence altered from 
hanging to decapitation^ He met his death with great 
firmness on Tower-hill, on the 10th of January, in the 
seventy-second year of his age. 
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TITHES, the tenth part of the increase yearly arising 
from the profits of lands, the stock upon lands, and the 
personal industry of the inhabitants, allotted to the 
clergy for their maintenance. 

The custom of giving or paying tithe is very ancient 
In Gen. xiv. 20, Abraham gives Melchisedech the tent^ 
of all the spoils he had taken from the four kings he had 
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defeated. In Gen. xviii. 22, Jacob makes a vovir at Bethel 
to give the tenth of all the riches he shall gather in that 
sojourn to God. 

Tithe was first legally enjoined by Moses, Lev. xxTii. 
SOi Numb, xviii. 21. Deut. xiv. 22. That legislator 
obliged the Israelites to the pajnneiit of several kinds of 
tithes. 

X PLAGUES of EGYPT. TVhen Moses and Aaron 

were sent to deliver the people of Israel, upon- Pharaoh's 

refusal, they, by the authority and power of God, 

•brought ten miraculous plagues upon the king and all the 

■land, vis.: — 

1. The waters were all turned into blood, and the fish 
•all djed« This plague lasted seven day^. 

2. The plague of frogs, which covered the whole land, 
entering the houses, and filling the beds, ovens, &c. 

S. The dost of the land became lice m man and in beast. 

4k The swarmr of flies, which corrupted the whole 
land, except Goshen, where the Israelites had their 
-dwellings. 

5. The murrain of all tke cattle. 

6. The plague of boils and blains upon' man and beast 
?• The fall of hail, and fire ran along the ground, which 

smote every herb and tree of the field, and every man 
and beast found in the field, except only in the land of 
Goshen, where the children of Israel were. 

8. The plague of locusts, a kind of grasshopper, which 
eat and destroyed every thing that the hail had leh. 

9. Darkness over all the land, even darkness which 
might be felt, and it lasted three days. 

10. The death of the first-born of all the Egyptians, 
'< from the first-born of Pharaoh that sat on his throne, 
unto the first-born of the captive that was in the dungeon ; 
and all the first-born of cattle." In one night there was 
not a house in which there was not one dead. 

X COMMANDMENTS, The, called the Decalogue, 
are to be found in the twentieth chapter of Exodus, "ftey 
were given to the Israelites by the voice of God, through 
Moses, on Mount Sinai, three months after their deliver- 
ance out of Egypt. 
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X CHIEF INGREDIENTS employed by the anciencs 
in the ait of DYEING. 

The origin of this art is intoWed in that obscurity 
which pervades the history of all the arts connected with 
the conannon wants and necessaries of life. They have 
originated in times beyond the reach of histoiy or tradi- 
tion, and are the offsprmg of the natural faculties of man, 
dioreeted by the great primeval wantsi of food, shelter, and 
raiment. The art of dyeing is, of course, posterior to 
man^ of these, and is founded less on the necessities than 
passiena of mankind. A love of distinction is common to 
man in evety stage of civilisation ; but that passion for 
admiration which is displayed in a love of finery and or- 
nament h peculiar to him in his most barbarous and 
uncultivated state. Hence savage nations deliglttin the 
most brittiant and gaudy colours ; and many paint their 
skins, add -adorn themselves with feathers, stones, and 
shells of various hues. History has not furnished us even 
with her fsAlles on the origin of dyeing ; but from analogy, 
as well as- observation of the practice of barbarous 
nations at the present day, we may trace the rude he- 
giniungs from whence the art has sprang. The rich and 
gaudy pluroaae of birds, Uie finely-spotted skins of ani- 
nmlsi colourea stones^ and such other substances as nature 
Iwrself swplies, woidd afford the first materials for savage 
finery ana dress. The caps and mantles of the chiefs of 
the South Sett islands, such as were brought home by 
cxmtain Cook, are composed almost wholly of feathers 
ricnly coloured. 

The eolocv which appears to have been earliest brought 
to perfection, and whicn was held in such high estimation 
among the ancients, is purple. It was to chance alone, 
according to the tradition of antiquity, that they owed 
this discovery. A shepherd's dog, instigated by hunger, 
having broken a shell on the sea-shore, his mouth became 
stained with such a colour as excited the admiration of 
all who saw it. They endeavoured to apply it to stufis, 
and succeeded. There is some discordance in the details 
of the ancient writers of the circumstances of this event. 
Some place this discovery in the reign of Phoenix, second 
king of Tyre, that is to say, a little more than five hundred 
years before Christ : others at the time that Minos the 
first reigned in Crete, about 14*99 years before the 
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ChristiaQ era. But the greatest number agree in giving 
the honour of the invention of dyeing purple 8tu£& to the 
Tvrian Hercules. He gave his first trials to the king of 
Phoeniciay who was so jealous of the beauty of this new 
colour, that he forbade the use of it to sAi his subjects, 
reserving it for the garments of royalty alone^ 

The testimony of Homer confirms the antiquity of this 
discovery. He ascribes to the heroes of that age orna- 
ments and cloths of purple^ 

The ancients had sucn an esteem for this cdldutj that 
it was especially consecrated to the service of the Deity^ 
Moses used stufis of purple for the works of the taber* 
nacle and the habits of the high priest. The Babylomans 
gave purple habits to their idols : it Was the same with 
most of the other people of antiquity. The Pagans were 
even persuaded that the purple dye had a particular 
virtue, and was capable of appeasing the wrftth of the 
gods. 

We may form some idea of the state of the art of dveing 
icimongst theRomans^.from the enumeration of the diTOrent 
colours which were in use^ and the substances employed 
in producing them. In addition to those enumerated by 
Pliny, we find that in the equestrian games of the circus 
the different divisions were distinguished by the colours 
green, color prasinus ; orange, rufatus ; gre^, venetus, and 
white. 

In addition to the purple fish, Mr. Bischoff mentions the 
following ingredients which were used by the ancients :— 

1. Alum. 

2. Alkanet. This substance was also used by women 
as a paint. 

3. The BLOOD of birds, which was used amongst the 
Jews. 

4. The Fucus i that of Crete was preferred, and it was 
generally employed as a ground or preparative for valua- 
ble colours. 

5. BRooikf. 

6. The Violet, from which the Gauls prepared a kind 
of purple. 

7. Lotos medicago arborea, snail trefoil : the bark 
was used in dyeing skins, and the root in dyeing wool. 

'. 8. The BARK of the walnut-tree, and the pbgl of the 
shell. 
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^ Madper. 

la WOAD. • 

For aloBg time Italy, and especially Venice, possessed 
die art of dyeing almost exclusiyely ; a circumstance which 
contributed to the prosperity of their manufactures and 
commerce : by degrees it was introduced into France. 
Giles Gobelin, to whom the process for making the true 
scarlet had been communicated, established a manufactory 
in the place which still bears his name ; and this under- 
was deemed so rash, that it was termed Gohdins 



The 



attention of the Royal Society of London appears 
to hare been directed to the improvement of the art of 
dying in 1662* Though we cannot record any very bril- 
liant discoveries, the art with us has continued progres- 
sively to improve ; the different processes have been sim- 
plified and amended; and what some years ago' was 
Gonsidered a matter of chance and uncertainty, is now 
reduced to fixed principles* 

X SORTS of EARTH. There are ten different 
earths, of which the varied appearances of hill, vale, 
rock, mountain, the richest loam, and the most sterile 
sand are composed, called Barttes, Stromtites, 
Lime, Magnesia, Silex, Alumine, Zircok, Glucini, 
Yttria, Thorina. 

Barttes. This earth bears a strong resemblance to 
tlie alkalies, having a caustic taste, changing vegetable 
blues to green, and serving as an intermedium between 
oil and water. 

^TRONTiTES resemblcs the alkalies in many of its pro- 
perties, and, like the former earth, is found generally in 
combination with carbonic or sulphuric acid. 
' Lime is never found pure, but generally in combination 
with carbonic, fluoric, or sulphuric acid ; as in marble, 
Derbyshire spar, gypsum, &c. Like the two former, it 
agrees with tne alkalies in most of its chemical properties, 
and may be crystallised. It is the basis of aJl animal 
bones. 

Magnesia. This earth, in a minor degree, possesses 
the properties of the alkalies. It is never found pure, 
but always in combination with some acid, and exists in- 
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many springs, minerals, &c. ; but is chieSy obtatitied 
from sea water, after the preparation of common salt, 

SiLEx. This earth, when obtained pure* is perfectly 
white and tasteless; infusible but by the mo^ intent 
heat, and affected by no known acid except fiuoHcm It 
is, however, dissolved in water by nature; and forms 
those beautiful stalactites which adorn tbe interior c^ 
caverns. It composes the greatest part of fiintSf quarts^ 
^and, gravel, &c., and is one of the most valuable eieurtha 
known; being necessary for tbe formation of glass, 
porcelain, pottery, artificial gems, &c. &c. 

Ax«UMiNB. Tnis earth, when pure» is tasteiesa and 
without smell ; and with, water forms a ecftiesive, ductile 
ipass. When heated, it contracts proportiooabfy io 
bulk ; and on this property the pyrometer i» conatriKcted. 
It is the basis of alum^ and enters into the compositioD 
of all clays, fuller's earth, Sic; and it is to its presence 
that they owe both their plasticity and tenacity. It is 
found crystallised in the sapphire and adamaatine sptir. . 

Zircon. This earth, in external appearance, when 
precipitated and dried, much re#emlAe6 .gmn v^bic 
When fused and coded, it becomes hard like^ flint ; mi 
like it produces scintillations with steel and cut glass. 
It is found crystallised in the hyacinth and zircon ; but» 
from its scarcity, has not been applied to any useful 
purpose. 

Glucine. This earth, in some of its properties, bears 
a considerable resemblance to alumine. In combinations 
with acids, it forms compounds having a sweet taste, 
from whence it derives its name. It is found in the 
emerald and aqua-marina ; but, from its scarcity, has. not 
been of any service to the arts, &c. * 

Yttria. This earth, when pure, is perfectly white, 
without taste or. smell. It has an unctuous fecil, is in- 
soluble in water, and infusible, except in very powerful 
heat. It is obtained from the gpdolinite. 

Thorina is obtained from a species of godolinite ; but 
like the three former, from it$ Scarcity, has not been 
appl Wd to any use in the arts. 

X SORTS of ENGLISH. WOOL, The wopl^orters 
4iyide the wool obtained from English rtiort .native 
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Qeeces into the following torts, varyine in degree of 
fineness from each other, which are called, 

^ Primey Seconds, 

Choice, Fine abb. 

Super, Coarse abb. 

Head, Livery, 

Downrights, Short coarse, or breech wool. 

The argali, from which all the varieties of sheep are 
supposed to be derived, is covered with short hair, at 
the bottom of which, close to the skin, there is a softer 
hair or down. This is not peculiar to the argali ; almost 
all /quadrupeds inhabiting cold climates are covered in 
the same manner. When removed to a temperate cli« 
mate, or protected from the inclemencies of the weather, 
and supplied regularly with food, the coarse hair^alls off, 
and the animal retains only the shorter hair or wooL It 
is also observed, that European sheep removed to tropi- 
cal climates soon become sickly, and lose their fleece, 
which is succeeded by a covering of short coarse hair. 
In countries where manufactures have once flourished, 
their effects continue for a long time visible in the race 
of sheep which remain there. The Tarentine fine-woolled 
sheep^ so much valued by the Greeks and Romans, were 
obtained from Asia Minor. It is probable that these 
sheep came originallv from the more eastern seats of 
luxury, where the soft fleeces are now grown, of which 
the shawls and cloths of India are fabricated. In Sicily 
and the southern parts of Italy, the Tarentine breed pre^ 
serve to the present day a race of fine-woolled sheep, but 
greatly degenerated by neglect. In Portugal, the finei 
woolled sheep retain more pf their originiu purity, but 
are still much neglected. In Spain, attention to the 
growth of fine wool appears never to have been entirely 
lost sight of; and it is here that the finest race exists in 
the hiehest perfection, though probably inferior to the 
origind Tarentine. 

Of the English wools, those of Hereford' and Sussex 
approach the nearest in fineness to the Spanish. The 
Saxony wools generally possess a greater degree of. 
softness than even the Spanish ; which is believed to be 
owing to their being less exposed to the action of the 
light and heat^ . 
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The art of spinnmg or weaving threads made from 
wool was, in all probability, derived from the East* 
They are alluded to by Moses as existing nearly fifteen 
hundred years before the Christian era ; and it appears 
that the early patriarchs had numerous flocks of sheep. 

The Romans established the first cloth manufactory 
in England at Winchester. The next account of any 
distinct body of manufacturers occurs in the reign of 
Henry I. In the 91st of Henry 11., the weavers of 
London received a confirmation of their guild. 

The woollen manufacture, which includes all sorts of 
broad cloths, kerseys, flannels, stufis,,&c., now forms one 
of the chief commodities of our foreign and domestic 
trade ; and in the west riding of Yorkshire it employs at 
least two-thirds of the population. 

Cotton is another of our staple commodities; and some 
account of it may perhaps be appropriately inserted here. 
Cotton is the spontaneous production of three parts of 
the earth, and is found growing naturally in all the tropi- 
cal regions of Asia, Africa, and America; whence it has 
been transplanted, and become an object of cultivatioo 
in the southern parts of Europe. 

The progress of the cotton manufacture in England 
during the last century affords a splendid instance of 
the successful application of industry and talent, unt 
paralleled in the annals of commerce. 

In 1750, the population engaged in this manufacture 
did not exceed 20,000, and was little more than doubled 
in the next twenty years. From this state of comparative 
insignificance it burst forth at once, with a vigour and 
activity which have no example, and became, in the short 
space of thirty years, one of the most flourishing and 
important branches of our national industry. 

X DENOMINATIONS of ENGLISH MONEY. The 
coins issued during the reign of George IV., and now 
current in Great Britain, are only ten in number ; namely, 

the DOUBLE-SOVEREIGN, SOVEREIGN, HALP-SOVBREIGN, 
CROWN, HALF-CROWN, SHILLING, SIX-PENCE, PENNY, 
HALFPENNY, and FARTHING. 

The origin of money seems to have been coeval with the 
first regulation of civilised society ; or, at least, it is too 
remote to be traced by any authentic history. The 
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Kiveatioii of this coiynion measare or standard, accord* 
ing to which all other things should be estimated, is 
ascribed by some persons^ on the authority of Josephus^ 
to Cain; although the first information that has been 
transmitted concerning it, originates with the patriarch 
Abraham, who had paid four hundred shekels for 
a burying-place. The Greeks refer the invention of 
money to Hermodice, wife of king Midas ; and the Latins 
to Janus. . Barter, that is, the exchange of one commo- 
dity for aaother, was the ordinary mode of traffic in the 
earlier periods o£ the world : thus we find in Homer, that 
Glaucus's golden armour was valued at a hundred oxen, 
and Diomedes's armour at ten. This method, which is 
still in use among savage natioiis, must have been found 
extremely inconvenient in the early ages of commerce : 
hence the necessity of adopting some commodity of 
general utility and demand as a measure 6f value. This 
necessity and its expedient are well explained by Ari- 
stotle, ** All useful things,'' says the philosopher, 
'* could not, without great difficulty, be transported from 
place to place : it was resolved, by common consent, that, 
jn bartering commodities, they should reciprocally give 
and receive some substance, which being in its nature 
applicable to the purposes of life, might, at the same 
time, be easily carried about." 

In all nations where commerce ha? made any consi- 
derable progress, the precious metals, either in coins or 
ingots, or their representative value in paper, have been 
adopted as money. Other substances, however, are still 
used for this purpose in different countries, especially for 
the common or inferior purposes of trade ; as cowries, or 
small shells, in India, and salt, bricks, and beads, in 
Abyssinia. 

Among the ancient Britons, iron rings, or, as some say, 
iron plates, or tin plates and rings, were used as money. 
Among the Lacedemonians, iron bars were quenched with 
i^inegar, thus intending that they should not se^ve for Siny 
other use. Seneca observes, that there was anciently 
stamped money of leather ; and the same thing was put 
in practice by Frederick II. at the siege of Milan ; to say 
nothing of an old tradition among ourselves, that in the 
4;onfused time of the barons' wars, the like was done in 
£ngland« In 1360, king John of France, who agreed to 

o 
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pay our Edward III. for the ransom of hifi person 
8,000,000 of gold crowns, was reduced to the neces^ty 
of paying for the necessaries of his household in leather 
money, in the middle of which there was a little nail of 
silver. The Hollanders, we know, coined great quanti- 
ties of pasteboard in the year 1574. Numa Pompilius 
made money of wood and leather; nor- does it appear 
\ that the Romans were much acquainted with the art of 
striking money in metal during the time of their kiBgs. 
There is reason to believe, that both gold and silver 
money were very early in use in Egypt and Asia, and 
thence soon afterwards introduced into Carthage and 
Greece. From Greece it was brought to Rome, and 
thence gradually westward into all the Roman pro- 
vinces. 

. The first shape in which money appeared was that of 
pieces of met^, without any stated form or impression, 
but merely regulated to a proper weight ; for tveigkt was 
the grand standard of ancient coinage, so that all large 
sums were paid in weight, even down to the Saxon period 
of England. With us, weight is now applied to each 
particular piece, and that only in gold : whereas, vi^ith the 
ancients, weight was applied to the sum total, to silver 
as well as gold ; nay, in some instances, to brass. 

In Greece and llonie, the first estimation of money was 
likewise by weight. Silver was the first metal used in 
Grecian coinage, but copper in the Roman ; the former 
metal having been long unknown to the Romans. The 
gold coinage of Rome began, according to Pliny, sixty- 
two years after the silver ; that is, in the 547th year of 
the citv, or 204? B. C. 

The impression of money maybe traced back to a very 
early period. The Jews, though they detested ima^^es, 
stamped on the side of their shekels a golden pot which 
had the manna, and on the other Aaron's rod ; the Dar- 
dans, two cocks fighting ; the Athenians with an owl'or 
an ox. The Romans sometimes impressed the images of 
men that had been eminent on their coins ; but no living 
man's head was ever stamped on the Roman coin till after 
the fall of the commonwealth ; after that time, they bore 
the emperor's head on one side ; and ever since, the prac- 
tice of stamping the prince's head on coins has been 
adopted in ail civilised nations, the Turks and Maho- 
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inetans excepted, who, in detestation of images, inscribe 
only the prince's name, with the year of transmigration of 
their prophet. 

Mr. Camden observes, that the most ancient English 
coin he had known was that of Ethelbert, king of Kent^ 
the first Christian king in the island ; in whose time all 
money accounts began to pass by the names of pounds, 
shillings, '][>ence, and mancuses. A mancus was equal in 
i value to thirty -pence. 

i Though the coinage of money be a special prerogative 
I f)f the kmg, yet the ancient Saxon princes conmunicated 
} it to their subjects ; insomuch, that in every good town 
( there was, at least, one mint, but at London eight ; at 
Canterbury four for the king, two for the archbishop ; one 
for the abbot at Winchester; six at Rochester; at Hastings 
ft two, &c. * 

^ In the time of king John, money coined in the east 
^ parts of Germany came into special request in England, 
i,. on account of its purity, and was called easterling money y 
jt as all the inhabitants of those parts were called easier'- 
V lings ; and shortly after, some of those people skilled in 
J Coining were sent for hither, to bring the coin to perfec- 
t tion, which ever since has been called sterlingy from 
5 fosterling, 

4 King Edward I., who first adjusted the measure of an 

{5 6ll by the length of his arm, herein imitating Charles the 

3f Great, was the first, also, who established a certain 

-^ Standard for the coin, which is expressed to this effect 

3^,« by Gregory Rockley, mayor of London, and mint-master. 

|V '* A pound of money containeth twelve ounces; in a pound 

' there ought to be eleven ounces, two easterlings, and one 

li, farthing, the rest alloy : the said poundi ought to weigh 

|j( twenty shillings and three-pence in account and weight ; 

ji< the ounce ought to weigh twenty-pence, and a penny 

^ twenty-four grains and a half. Note, that eleven ounces 

^f two-pence sterling ought to be of pure silver, called leaf" 

^ silver; and the minter must add, of other vveight, 

fi ^eventeen-pence halfpenny farthing, if the silver be so 

^i pure." 

^ About the year 1320, the states of Europe first began 

f to coin gold ; and among the rest, our king Edward IIL 

The first pieces he coined were called Florences, as being 

coined by Florentines; afterwards he coined nobles i 

e 2 
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then rose-DobIes» current at six shillings and eight-pence; 
half-nobles called hal/peimies, at three shillings and four- 
pence of gold ; and quarters, at twenty-pence, called Jar- 
things of gold. The succeeding kings coined rose-nobles 
and double rose-nobles, great sovereigns, and half Hemy- 
nobles, angels, and shillings. 

X PERSECUTIONS of the CHRISTIANS. Nero 
set on foot the first, A. D. 65; the second happened 
under Domitian, A. D. 90 ; the third began under Tra- 
jan, A. D. 100 ; the fourth under Adrian, A. D. 1% 
which was continued under Antoninus Pius, A. D. l40; 
the fifth under Marcus Aurelius, A. £). 162 ; the suLth 
under Severus, A. D. 203 ; the seventh under M aximus, 
A. D. 236; the eighth under Decius, A. D. 251; the 
ninth under Valerian, A. D: 258 ; and the tenth under 
Dioclesian, A. D. 303. 

X PRINCIPAL HEATHEN GODS. The most 
ancient of them were Chaos, and his son Erebus; or, 
confusion and darkness. Saturn, one of their descend- 
ants, is the same as Time : his reign is called the Golden 
Age ; and it is said, that then the earth produced com 
and fruits without labour, and justice prevailed among 
all mankind. Saturn was deposed by his son Jupiteb, 
called also Jove, who divided his father's power between 

• himself and his two brothers, Neptune and Pluto, Ju- 
piter was to reign over heaven ; and was said to have 
held his court or council of the gods on the top of Olym- 
pus, a mountain in Thessaly. Neptune was the god of 
the sea. The dominions of Pluto, the god of the infernal 
regions, were di\yded into two parts, Tartarus and Ely- 
sium. Tartarus was the place where the souls of the 
wicked were punished, and Elysium was the scene of 

- perpetual happiness, allotted to the good. The passage 
from earth to these regions was across the river Acheron, 
over which the departed spirits were conveyed by an old 
boatman, named Charon ; and the farther bank was 
guarded by a dog with three heads, named Cerberus. 
Mars, the son of Jupiter, was the god of war. Apollo, 
another son of Jupiter, was the god of music, poetiy, 
and medicine. Apollo is also called Phoebus and 
Hyperion. Mercury, also a son of Jupiter, was the 
messenger of the gods. He is said to have been the io- 
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ventor of letters ; hence the god of eloquence, and the 

fed of trade ; thence also of thieves : he was also called 
lermes. Vulcan, the god of fire and smiths, was the 
artificer of heaven, and made the thunderbolts of Jupiter. 
One of his principal forges was inJVIount Etna. He was 
also called Mulciber. 

The foregoing were the principal gods; but there were 
many inferior. Thus, Bacchus was the god of wine ; 
EoLus, god of the winds; Momus, the sod of satire, 
laughter, and jokes ; Plutus, the god of riches ; Htmen, 
the god of marriage; Cupid, the god of love ; Pan, the 
god of shepherds ; Hercules, the god of strength ; and 
' other rural deities, satyrs, fauns, and sylvans, &c. &c. 

'r X PRINCIPAL HEATHEN GODDESSES. Juno, 

^ the wife of Jupiter, and queen of heaven. Minerva, 

daughter of Jupiter, and goddess of wisdom and war. 

Diana was the twin-sister of Apollo ; she was the god- 

y dess of hunting and chastity. Venus, the wife of Vulcan, 

i^ and mother of Cupid, was the goddess of beauty and 

* 'love. Vesta was the goddess of the earth and fire. 

i^ Ceres was the goddess of corn and of harvests. Cybele 

K' .was one of the most ancient of the goddesses, being the 

i^ wife of Saturn. Proserpine was the wiife of Pluto, and 

i queen of the infernal regions. Amphitrite was the 

i^ wife of Neptune. Her sister was Thetis, another sea- 

^ goddess. There were nine inferior goddesses ; for which 

i^ aee the numbers IX. 

If: X GATES of JERUSALEM. In ancient Jerusalem 
tf there were ten gates ; five from west to east by the south, 
^ and five others bv the north. Nehemiah mentions also 
I' four towers. It is not easy to ascertain the extent of 
' this city in its different changes. Its most ancient state 
of perfection was in the reign of Solomon, in whose time 
this city appeared in its greatest splendour : its circum- 
ference at first was about seven or eight stadia, or a 
Koman mile. In Solomon's time, it was twice or three 
times as large. Afler the captivity, when it was rebuilt, 
it occupied much the same space as before; as we may 
infer from Nehemiah's description of the ruins, and its 
condition after it was repaired. According to Josephus, 
the whole circumference of Jerusalem was about four 
miles. o S 
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XI PRIMARY PLANETS. Planets primary, called 
also simply, and by way of eminence, planetiy are those 
which move round the sun as their proper centre. Sudi 
are the Georgian, or Georgium Sidus, Saturn, Jupiter, 
Vesta, Juno, Ceres, Mars, the Earth; Venus, and Mer- 
cury. 

Planets secondary, are such as move round some pii- 
mary planets as their respective centre, in the same 
manner as the primary planets do round the sun. 
Georgium Sidus, Saturn, Jupiter, and the Sarth, are 
each attended with secondary planets; the Georgia 
with six, Jupiter with four, and Saturn with seven, caUed 
the satellites of those pl^ets. The earth has one le* 
condary planet, called the Moon. 

The primary planets are eleven in numher (including 
the Earth ) ; ten of which . are again distinguished into 
superior and inferior. 

Planets superior are those farther from the sun than 
our earth is. Such are Mars, Vesta, Juno, Pallas, Cerei, 
Jupiter, Saturn, and the Georgium Sidus. 

Planets inferior are those nearer the sun than our 
earth, and situate between the earth and the sun. Sucli 
are Venus and Mercury. 

The planets are represented by characters ; thus, 

1^2 Saturn. This planet, on account of its great 
distance, appears to the eye with a feeble light. It 
performs its revolution round the sun in about thirty 
years. ^ 

% Jupiter is a bright refulgent star, finishing its 
course round the sun in about twelve years. 

V ESTA has no character assigned to it. 

^ Juno. 

^ Pallas. 

j> Ceres. 

(J Mars is a ruddy, fiery- coloured planet, finishing its 
course in about two years. 

© The Earth performs its revolution in one year. 
Venus is the brightest of all the planets, constantly 
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attendiog the sun, and never distant from him above 48^. 
It finishes its course in about seven months. When it 
goes before the sun, it is called Phosphorus and Lucifer ; 
and when it follows him, Hesperus. 

^ Mercury. A little brigh^ planet, the 8un*s con^ 
stant companion ; from whose side it never departs above 
28^> and oy that means is usually hid in his splendour « 
It performs its course in about three months. 

Planets are dark, opaque, spherical bodies, like our 
earth. 

XI PARTS of PLANTS. The anatomy of plants, or 
description of the different visible parts of which they are 
composed* These are, 

1. Tlie epidermis, or their cuticle, which invests the 
whole of the plant. 

2. The cellular or reticular substancey which appears in 
the 3'oung shoot of a tree after the epidermis is stripped off. 

3. The libe7'f inner or true bark. 

4. The alburnuniy or blea, improperly called the sap, a 
ring of imperfect wood betweep the liber and the true 
-wood. 

5. The lighum, or true wood, consisting of concentric 
strata or rings. 

6. The pith, a spongy substance enclosed in a longi<- 
tudinal canal, which constitutes the innermost part of the 
plant. 

7. The medullary productions, or filaments proceeding 
from the pith, and crossing the stem in a radiate direc- 
tion as far as the cellular substance. 

8. The medullary appendices, filaments placed between 
the medullary productions, and reaching no farther than 
the wood. , 

9. The tracheB, or air-vessels. 

10. The sap'Vessels, 

11. The vessels which secrete the peculiar juices of 
the plant. 

Plants are divided into tribes, according to their similar 
appearances, the sameness of their habits of growth, and 
the general affinities which tiiey bear to each other ; viz. 

The ANNUAL tribe contains all sorts of annual plants, 
or those only of one year's growth or duration, and gene- 
rally termed " Annuals." 

4 
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The BFSNNiAL tribe includes all plants of two years' 
duration, and called simply << Biennials." 

The PERENNIAL tribe comprehends all sorts of plants 
which are of many years' growth or duratioD, called 
merely " Perennials." # 

The BULBous-rooted tribe comprises all sorts of plants 
which have thick or bulbous roots ; such as the onion, tur- 
nip, crocus, &c. 

The TUBEROus-rooted tribe contains all sorts of plants 
which have thick, knobby, fleshy roots ; such as tfiose of 
the anemone, potatoe, Jerusalem artichoke, &c. 

The FiBROus-rooted tribe, all sorts of plants with small, 
string-like, fibrous roots ; such as the endive, &c« 

The LIGNEOUS, or woody tribe, includes all sorts of 
plants of the tree or shrub kind, which have solid darable 
stalks ; as the oak, althea, holly, &c. 

The ARBORACEOUS tribe contains all sorts of plants of 
thjB tree kind, which rise with an upright main stetn to s 
considerable height ; as the ash, beech, &c. 

The FRUTicosE, or shrubby tribe, takes in all plants of 
shrub-like growth, rising only to a moderate height, and 
having a branching bushy appearance about the bottom; 
as the syringa, laurel, &c. 

The DECIDUOUS tribe are all trees, shrubs, and plants, 
which cast their leaves in the winter season. 

Sempervirent, or Evergreen tribe, all the trees, shrubs, 
and plants which have the property of retaining their 
green leaves the whole of the year round. 

Herbaceous tribe ; all plants which most commonly 
rise furnished with leaves from the roots, and with soft 
stalks, without any sort of woodiness; and which die at 
the end of the season in which they are produced ; as the 
pea, bean, lettuce, &c. 

Succulent tribe includes all sorts of plants which 
have fleshy, moist, juicy leaves, and sometimes of con- 
siderable thickness; as house-leek, aloe, creeping ce- 
reus, &c. 

Leguminous tribe embraces the different plants which 
have a seed-vessel, generally denominated a legume ; as 
the pea, bean, and a variety of papilionaceous-flowered 
plants. 

0£.eraceous tribe, all the esculent or eatable plants 
for the table and culinary uses. 
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PtKNATKD tribe, all trees and plants which have pin- 
nated leaves, or in the shape of wings ; as the acacia, 
sumach, &c. 

Enfataceous, or sword-leaved tribe, comprises the 
plants which have sword-shaped leaves ; as the iris, sword- 
lily, &c. ♦ 

Spathaceous tribe contains all plants producing or 
protruding their flowers out of a spatha or sheath ; as the 
narcissus, jonquil, &c. 

LiL^CEous tribe coniprehends all plants which have 
papilionaceous or butterfly-shaped flowers ; as the pea, 
and all the leguminous kihds of plants. 

Campanacegus tribe are all the plants which have 
campanulated or bell-shaped flowers ; as the convolvu- 
lus, &c. 

RoTACEOus tribe includes all plants which have rotated 
or wheel-shaped flowers ; as the lysimachia, drc. 

Umbelliferous tribe contains such plants as produce 
their flowers int he form of an umbel ; as in those of the 
angelic^ parsnip, and some others* 

Verticillate tribe are such plants as produce their 
flowers something in the form of a verticillus or whorl ; as 
the commoa thyme, balm, mint, &c. 

Aggregate tribe are such plants as produce flowers, 
consisting of numerous florets or small flowers, each hav- 
ing its own calyx or cup, the whole of which are collected 
'into one close aggregate or head; as in those of the 
•scabius, &c. 

Compound, or composite tribe, are all those plants 
which have compound flowers, consisting of a great num- 
ber of florets, contained in one common calyx or cup ; as 
the sun-flower, marigold, &c. 

Amentaceous tribe contains all those plants which 
produce their flowers in amentums; as the poplar, 
nazel, &c. 

Baccaceous tribe comprehends all plants bearing any 
kind of berry, and the gooseberry, currant, yew, &c. 

Coniferous tribe contains all trees and plants which 
bear a seed or fruit, denominated a cone ; as the various 
firs, &c. 

Fungous tribe takes in all vegetables of the mushroom 
kind. 

5 
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Graminous tribe comprises all plants of tbe grass or 
grain kind. 

Lurid tribe includes all plants that have an ominous 
appearance,! or a noxious quality about them ; as the 
night-shade, love-apple, capsicum, digitalis, or foxr 
glove, &c. 

Nuciferous tribe are all the nut-bearing kind of plants. 

PoMACBous tribe comprehends all sorts of plants bear* 
ing a fruit of the apple-kind ; as the apple, pear, almond) 
plum, 4>rc. ^ 

XI TERMS used in BOTANY, to describe tk 
STALKS of plants. 

Simple stalk, one which runs up undivided from tbe 
root to the top. 

Naked stalk, one that has no leaves. 

Foliose stalk, one with leaves on it. 

Ramose stalk, that which sends out branches. 

Erect stalk, that which rises straight up. 

Oblique stalk, that which is slanting. 

Voluble stalk, that which twists round other things. 

Flexuous stalk, that which bends. 

Reclinate stalk, that which stoops towards the ground. 

Procumbent stalk, that which lies on the ground. 

Creeping or sarmentous stalk, that which emits roots 
as it runs along. 

If the stalk be rounded in shape, it is called round; if 
it make two angles, ancipital ; if three, trigonal ^ if four, 
square ; if more, polygonal. 

If the stalk be lightly ridged and furrowed on the sur- 
face, it is said to be striated ; if more deeply, canalicu- 
late ; if full of protuberances, scabrous ; if lightly hairy, 
villose ; if more roughly, hispid. 

In ihe- branched stalk, if the branches rise erect, it is 
expressed by ascendant ; if they spread, by diffuse ; if 
they are very large, it is called brajichiaied. 

If the stalk divaricate, or instead of sending out 
branches, it divide into them, it is called a composite stalk. 
If these divarications proceed by pairs, or if every branch 
be divided only into two others, it is called dichotomous; 
if it part into two series of branches, it is expressed by 
the term distichous ; if it part into a multitude of ramifi- 
cations, it is cd\\e^ sub divided • 
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AH these terms are used also in expressing the different 
states of the cu/m, which, having no articulations, is calle4 
equal s when scaly, squamose. 

Cidm is a term used to distinguish that peculiar kind 
of stalk which is general to grasses and grammeous plants, 
and is not found in any others. 

XI SORTS of POETRY, viz. the epigram, the epiUph, 
the sonnet ; pastoral, didactic, satirical, descriptive, lyric, 
elegiac, dramatic, and epic or heroic. 

XI SORTS of ADVERBS in English, viz. of num- 
ber, order, place, time, quantity, manner, doubt, affirm- 
ation, negation, interrogation, and comparison. 

XI SORTS of INTERJECTIONS, viz. joy, grief, 
wonder, aversion, attention, langour, silence, deliberation, 
calling, pain, taking leave. 

XI POINTS or MARKS used in printing and writing. 
The dash ( — ), the parenthesis ( ), the apostrophe ( ' ), 
inverted commas { ** " ), the caret ( ^ ), a hyphen (-), 
the star ( * ), the double star ( ** ), the dagger ( f ), the 
double dagger ( ft )> ^^^ the parallel ( || ). 

XI HEADS under which ARMS are distinguished. 

Arms of Dominion, are those which belong to sove* 
reign princes and commonwealths, in right of their sove- 
reignty. 

Arms of Patroiiatrey are part of the arms of those lords 
of whom the persons bearing them held in fee, either 
added to the paternal arms of the person assuming such 
addition, or borne as feudal arms, to show the depend- 
ence of the parties bearing them. ^ 

Arms, Feudal, are those annexed to dignified sees, as 
dukedoms, marqnisates, earldoms, &c., and which arms 
the possessors of those sees carry, in order to show their 
dignities. In England, there have been but few instances 
of feudal bearings, but there are many in Spain and in 
Scotland. 

Arms of Pretension, are those borne by sovereigns 
who arc not in possession of the dominions to which such 
arms belongs but who claim or pretend to have a right 
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to such territoriies : thus the kings of Spain quarter the 
ftrms of Portugal and Jerusalem. 

Arms of Concessiotiy are augmentations granted by the 
sovereign of part of his arms ; thus the royal augment- 
ation in the arms of the duke of Rutland were granted 
by Henry VIII. 

Arms of Community, are those of bishoprics, cities, 
unirersities, and other bodies corporate. 

Arms Canting, or, « Armes parlantes/' punning arm^ 
alluding to names ; a triret for Trevet, three herrings for 
Herring, &c. These were not common till the reign of 
James I. 

Arms Paternal and Hereditary^ are such a& belong to 
a particular family, and which no other has a right to 
assume. 

Arms of Succession, are those taken by inheriting 
certain fiefs or manors, either by will, entail, or duration. 

Arms of Alliance, are such, as when an heiress marries^ 
her issue quarter her arms, to show their maternal descent 
By this means the memory of many ancient and noble 
families, extinct in the male line, is preserved to poste- 
rity ; which is the principal reason for marshalling several 
coats in one shield. 

Arms of Adoption, are those which you take of another 
family ; quartered with your own. The last of a family 
may, by will, adopt a stranger to take his surname, arsis, 
and estates, with the king's permission. 

With regard to the origin of armorial ensigns, ancient 
authors are very much at variance ; some have traced it 
far beyond the scope of chronology, to the Egyptians, 
and ** the land of darkness." Diodorus Siculus asserts, 
that armorial distinctions were adopted by Anubus and 
Macedo, sons of Osiris, under the emblems of a wolf 
and a dog* Leaving such speculations, and passing over 
the numerous interesting descriptions of the Greek and 
Roman banners, coins, and monuments,' on which armo^ 
rial bearings have been displayed, we find that when the 
Saxons had established themselves in England, they, at 
the formation of the heptarchy, assigned to each province 
its peculiar badge. 

William the Conqueror, who had been educated in the 

'courts of Robert and Philip the First, successors of 

Hugh Capet, had imbibed an early taste for tlie msurtiai 
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exercises, of which France was then the most magnificent 
and frequented theatre. After his successful enterprise, 
and establishment on the throne of England, together 
with his desire of signalising his followers, he encouraged, 
but under great restrictions, the individual bearing of 
arms. About the year 1189, it was usual to bear a small* 
shield fastened to a belt, upon which arms were painted : 
and there is proof of this custom in England prior to 
Richard the First, upon whose great seal the shield is 
charged with three lions passant. 

The more general use of arms, and that which affords 
the best information concerning them, was the custom of 
engraving them on seals, for the purpose of ratifying deeds 
and charters. This mode is said to have been introduced 
by Edward the Confessor from Normandy, where he 
was educated, and to have been confirmed by him to the 
royal use. In the year 1095, being the commencement 
of the croisades, a period the most interesting in the 
history of heraldry now opens, when all Christendom 
united in one common and infatuated cause ; when rival 
princes engaged in the same enterprise, not merely 
because sanctioned by the church, but rather as being 
highly delightful to the romantic and warlike genius of 
that age. The great council of Clermont had deter- 
mined, in that year, to recover the holy city from the 
Saracens, by enlisting the church under the consecrated 
banner, from which they were to derive supernatural 
assistance. In the following year this immense army 
began their expedition, and, as a flattering badge, every 
private soldier wore a cross of red stuff sewed to his 
surcoat, from which circumstance these achievements 
were called *' croisades.'' The hereditary use of arms, 
says Camden, was not established till the reign of 
Henry III. The last earls of Chester, the Quinceys, 
earls of Winchester, and the Lacies, earls of Lincoln, 
varied still the father fr^m the son. The Veres and Berke- 
leys altered their paternal coats, << when they had taken 
up the cross,'' the phrase of that day for engaging in the 
holy wars. 

The first instances of sculpture of arms upon the effigies 
placed on sepulchral monuments remain in the Temple 
Church, London, of the date 114*4*. The nobility and 
principal gentry not only continued their armorial ensigns 
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on their shields, but, in order to be better known and 
distinguished, had them depicted on the breasts and 
backs of the tunics and surcoats which tliey wore ORrei 
their armour, as also on the caparisons of their hones* 
This fashion of surcoats spread over their coats of mail, 
and hanp:ing down to their heels, appears by the figure 
of Galfridas earl of Richmond, who died in 1186> and is 
so represented in that dress on his seal. This fashion 
continued till the commencement of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, since which they have been used only as the state 
dress of the officers of arms. From this custona we have 
the modern phrase of '< coats of arms.*' « 

Armorial bearings upon plate were in use as early is 
the beginning of the thirteenth century, as appears by aa 
inventory of the crown jewels taken in 1334?. 

Henry V. seems to have held a just opinion of the ne- 
cessity of ascertaining those who were legally appointed 
to armorial distinctions,* and of prohibiting an undue 
assumption of them : in 1419, the seventh of his reiga, 
he issued an edict, directed to the sheriff of each county, 
to summon all persons bearing arms, to prove and esta- 
blish their right to them. Many claims, examined in 
consequence of this inquiry, were referred to heralds as 
commissioners; but the first regular chapter held by 
them in a collegiate capacity was at the siege of Rouen, 
on the 5th of January, 1420. King Richard III., by his 
letters patent, dated the second of March, 14*33, the 
first of his reign, directs the incorporation of heralds, 
and established the " College of Arms" on its present 
foundation ; investing them with full powers of summon- 
ing those that assumed the arms of others, to appear in 
the earl-marshal's court, and of granting escutcheons to 
new families. 

XI SORTS of MONASTIC or RELIGIOUS 
HOUSES formerly established in ENGLAND, viz. cathe- 
drals^ colleges, abbeys, priories i preceptoriesy commanderieS) 
hospitals, friaries, hermitages, chantries, and Jree-chapelS' 
These were under the direction and management of several 
officers. The dissolution of houses of this kind began as 
early as the year 1312, when the Templars were sup- 
pressed ; and in 1323 their lands, churches, advowsons, 
and liberties, in England, were given by Edward II. to 
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the priory and brethren of the hospital -of St. John of 
Jerusalem. In the years 1390, 1437, 1441, 1459, X497, 
1505; 1508, and 1515, several other houses were .dis- 
solved, and their revenues settled on the colleges at Oxp 
ford and Cambridge. Cardinal Wolsey, by Hcence from 
the king and the pope, obtained a dissolution of above 
thirty reHgious houses, for founding and endowing his 
colleges at Oxford and Ipswich. About the same time, a 
bull was granted by the pope to cardinal Wolsey, to 
suppress monasteries, where there were not above ^x 
monks, to the value of eight hundred thousand ducats a 
yea% for endowing Windsor and King's College, Cam- 
bridge ; and two other bulls were granted to cardinals 
Wolsey and Campeius, where there were less than twelve 
monks, to annex them to the greater monasteries : a 
fourth bull from the same pope, t^ inquire about abbeys 
to be suppressed, in order to be made cathedrals. The 
opposition of the observant friArs to the king's divorce 
from queen Catherine, and the loose and vicious habits of 
the monks, who were in their hearts attached to the 
pope's supremacy, concurring with the king's want of a 
large supply, and the desire of the people to save their 
money, brought forward a motion in parliament, to confer 
all religious houses upon the crown, which were not able 
to spend above 200/. a year ; and an act was passed for 
that purpose, in the 27th year of Henry VIII. Under 
this agit, about 380 houses were dissolved, and a revenue 
of upwards of 30,000/. a year came to the crown, be- 
sides about 100,000/. in plate and jewels. The suppres- 
sion of these houses caused great discontent, and at 
length an open rebellion : when it was appeased, the king 
caused an act to be passed for the suppression of all mo- 
nasteries ; among which was included the knights of 
Jerusalem. These dissolutions increased the revenues of 
the crown above 100,000/. a year, besides a large sum in 
plate and jewels. By the last act of dissolution, iti 
Henry's reign, which was farther enforced by Edward VI,, 
there were suppressed 90 colleges, 110 hospitals,* and 
2374 chantries and free chapels. The total number of 
houses and places suppressed was 3182, besides those 
which Wolsey caused to be put down. 

As the persons belonging to the greater monasteries 
were allowed pensions, the king did jnot immediately 
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come into the* full enjoyment of the whole revenues : 
however, by means of that which he did receive, he 
founded six new bishoprics, viz. Westminster (which was 
changed by queen Elizabeth into a deanery, with twelve 
prebends, and a school), Peterborough, Chester, Glouces- 
ter, Bristol, and Oxford. And in eight other sees he 
founded deaneries and chapters, by converting the friars 
and monks into deans and prebendaries, viz. Canterbury, 
Winchester, Durham, Worcester, Rochester, Norwicn, 
£Iy, and Carlisle. He founded also the colleges of 
Christ-church in Oxford, and Trinity in Cambridge) and 
finished King's College Chapel there. He Hkokrise 
founded professorships of divmity, law, physic, and of 
Hebrew and Greek, in both universities. He gave the 
house of Grey-friars, and St. Bartholomew's hospital, to 
the city of London ; and a perpetual pension to the poor 
knights of Windsor ; and laid out great sums in building 
and fortifying many ports in the Channel. 

One of the inconveniences which attended these acts 
of dissolution was the loss of many valuable books, which 
their several libraries contained: for during the dark 
ages, religious houses were the repositories of literature 
and science. They were also schools of education and 
learning : for every convent had one person or more 
appointed for this purpose ; and the neighbours had the 
privilege of sending their children to be taught grammar 
and church music, without any expense. In the nunneries 
young females were taught to work and read ; and not 
only people of the lower rank, but most of the noble- 
men and gentlemen's daughters, were instructed in those 
places. 

XI PRINCIPAL CONSPIRATORS in t^e GUN- 
POWDER-PLOT, — Catesby, Percy, Tesmond, Gar- 
net, DiGBY, RooKwooD, Grant, Fawkes, I. Wright, 
T. Winter, and Bates. These were all the principal 
actors in that most horrible conspiracy, of which the fol- 
lowing is Hume's account : 

** We are now to relate an event, one of the most 
memorable that history has conveyed to posterity, and 
containing at once a smgular proof of both the strength 
and weakness of the human mind; its widest departure 
from morals, and most steady attachment to religious pre- 
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judices. Tis of the Gunpowder treason of which I speak, 
a fact 88 certain as it appears incredible. 

** The Roman catholics had expected great favour and 
indulgence on the accession of James, both as he was 
descended from Mary, whose life they believed to have 
been sacrificed to their cause, and as he himself, in his 
early youth, was imagined to have shown some partiality 
towards them, which nothing, they thought, but interest 
and necessity had since restrained. It is pretended, that 
he had even entered into positive engagements to tolerate 
their religion as soon as he should mount the throne of 
England. Whether their credulity had interpreted in 
this sense ^me obliging expressions of the king's, or 
that he had employed such an artifice in order to render 
them favourable to his title. Very soon they discovered 
their mistake ; and were at once surprised and enraged 
to find James, on all occasions, express his intention of 
strictly executine the laws enacted against them, and of 
persevering in all the rigorous measures of Elizabeth. 
Catesby, a gentleman of good parts, and of an ancient 
family, first thought of a most extraordinary method of 
revenge ; and he opened his intention to Piercy, a descend- ' 
ant of the illustrious house of Northumberland. In one 
of their conversations in regard to the distressed condi- 
tion of the catholics, Piercy having broken into a sally of 
passion, and mentioned assassinating the king, Catesby 
took the opportunity of revealing to him a nobler and 
more extensive plan of treason, which not only included 
a sure execution of vengeance, but afforded some hopes 
of restoring the catholic religion in England. In vain, 
said he, would you put an end to the king's life : he has 
children who would succeed both to his crown and to his 
maxims of government. In vain would you extinguish 
the whole royal family : the nobility, gentry, the parlia- 
ment, are all infected with the same heresy, and could 
raise to the throne another prince and another family, 
who, besides their hatred to our religion, would be ani- 
mated with revenge for the tragical death of their pre- 
decessors. To serve any good purpose, we must destroy, 
at one blow, the king, the royal family, the lords, the 
commons ; and bury all our enemies in one common ruin. 
Happily they are all assembled on the first meeting of the 
parliament, and afford us the opportunity of glorious and 
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useful vengeance. Great preparations will not be neces^ 
sary. A few of us, combining, may run a mine below t)ie 
hall in which they meet: and choosing the very moment 
when the king harangues both houses^ consign over td 
destruction these determined foes to all piety and reli- 
gion. Meanwhile, we ourselves standing aloof, safe and 
unsuspected, shall triumph in being the instruments of 
divine wrath, and shall behold with pleasure those sacri- 
legious walls, in which were passed the edicts for pro- 
scribing our church, and butchering her children, tossed 
into a thousand fragments ; while their impious inhabit- 
ants, meditating, perhaps, still new persecutions against 
us, pass from flames above to flames below, there for ever 
to endure the torments due to their offences. 

<* Piercy was charmed with this project of Catesby ; and 
they agreed to communicate the matter to a few more, 
and among the rest to Thomas Winter, whom they sent 
over to Flanders, in quest of Fawkes, an officer in the 
Spanish service, with whose zeal and courage they w&K 
all thoroughly acquainted. When they enlisted any new 
conspirator, in order to bind him to secresy, they always, 
together with an oath, employed the communion, the moit 
sacred rite of their religion. And it is remarkable that 
no one of these pious devotees entertained the least com* 
punction with regard to the cruel massacre they pro- 
jected of whatever was great and eminent in the nation. 
Some of them only were startled by the reflection, that 
of necessity many catholics must be present; as specta- 
tors or attendants on the king, or as having seats in the 
house of peers. But Tesmond, a Jesuit, and Garnet, su- 
perior of that order in England, removed their scruples, 
and showed them liow the interests of religion required 
that the innocent should be sacrificed with the guilty. 

'* All this passed in the spring and summer of the year 
1604, when the conspirators also hired a house, in Piercy *s 
name, adjoining to that in which the parliament was to 
assemble. Towards the end of that year they began their 
operations. That they might be less interrupted, and give 
less suspicion to the neighbourhood, they carried in store 
of provisions with them, and never desisted from thdr 
labour. Obstinate in their purpose, and confirmed by 
passion, by principle, and mutual exhortation, they little 
feared death in comparison of a disappointment, and 
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having provided arms, together with the instruments- of 
their labour, they resolved there to perish in case of a 
discovery. Their perseverance advanced the work, and 
they soon pierced the wall, though three yards in thick- 
ness ; but on approaching the other side, they were some- 
what startled at hearing a noise, which they knew not 
how to account for. Upon inquiry, they found that it 
came from the vault below the house of lords ; that a 
magazine of coals had been kept there ; and tiiat, as the 
coals were selling off, the vault would be let to the highest 
bidder. The opportunity was immediately seized; the 
place hired by Piercy ; thirty-six barrels of gunpowder 
lodged in it ; the whole covered up with faggots and bil-* 
lets ; the doors of the cellar boldly flung open ; and 
every body admitted, as if it contained nothing dangerous. 

^' Confident of success, they now began to look for<* 
ward and plan the remaining part of their project. The 
king, the queen, prince Henry, were all expected to be 
present at the opening of parliament. The duke, by rea-> 
son of his tender age, would be absent ; and it was re^ 
solved that Piercy should seize him, or assassinate him. 
The princess Elizabeth, a child likewise, was kept at lord 
Harrington's house, at Warwickshire; and sir Everard 
I^igbyf Rookwood; Grant, being Jet into the conspiracy, 
engaged to assemble their friends, on pretence of a hunt- 
ing match, and, seizing tl^t princess, immediately to pro- 
claim her queen. So transported were they with rage 
against their adversaries, and so charmed with a prospect 
of revenge, that they forgot all care of their own safety, 
and trusting to the confusion that must result from so 
unexpected a blow, they foresaw not that the fury of the 
people, now unrestrained by any authority, must have 
turned against them, and would probably have satiated 
itself by an universal massacre of the catholics. 

*' The day so long wished for now approached, on 
which the parliament was appointed to assemble. The 
dreadful secret, though communicated to above twenty, 
had been religiously kept during the space of near a year 
and a half. No remorse, no pity, no fear of punishment, 
no hope of reward, had as yet induced any one conspi- 
rator either to abandon the enterprise, or make a disco- 
very of it. The holy fury had extinguished in their 
breast every other motive ; and it was an indiscretion at 
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last) proceeding chiefly from these very bigoted preju^ces 
and partialities, which saved the nation. 

*< Ten days before the meeting of parliament, lord 
Monteagle, a catholic, son to lord Morley, received the 
following letter, which had Jbeen delivered to his servant 
by an unknown hand : — ' My Lord, — Out of the love I 

* bear to some of your friends, I have a care of your pre- 

* servation. Therefore I would advise you, as you tender 

< your life, to devise some excuse to shif\ off your attend- 

* ance at this parliament. For God and man have con- 

< currcd to punish the wickedness of this time. And 

* think not slightly of this advertisement ; but retire your- 

* self into your country, where you may expect the event 

* in safety. For though there may be no appearance of 

* any stir, yet I say they will receive a terrible blow this 

* parliament, and yet they shall not see who hurts them. 

< This counsel is not to be contemned, because it may do 

* you good, and can do you no harm ; for the danger is 

* passed as soon as you nave burned the letter. And I 

* hope God will give you the grace to make good use of 

* it, unto whose holy protection I commend you.' 

^' Monteagle knew not what to make of this letter ; and 
though inclined to think it a foolish attempt to frighten 
and ridicule him, he judged it safest to carry it to lord 
Salisbury, secretary of state. Though Salisbury, too, 
was inclined to pay little attention to it, he thought 
proper to lay it before the king, who came to town a few 
days after. To the king it appeared not so light a matter; 
and from the serious, earnest style of the letter, he con- 
jectured that it implied something dangerous and import- 
ant. A terrible blotv, and yet the authors concealed ; a 
danger so sudden, and yet so great ; — these circum- 
stances seemed all to denote some contrivance by gun- 
powder ; and it was thought advisable to inspect all 
the vaults below the houses of parliament. This care 
belonged to the earl of Suffolk, lord chamberlain, who 
purposely delayed the search till the day before the 
meeting of parliament. He remarked those great piles 
of wood and faggots which lay in the vault, under 
the upper house, and he cast his eye upon Fawkes, 
who stood in a dark corner, and passed himself for 
Piercy's servant. That daring and determined courage, 
which so much distinguished this conspirator, even 
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among those heroes in villany, was fully painted in his 
countenance, and was not passed unnoticed by the 
chamberlain. Such a quantity of fuel, also, for the use 
of one who lived so little in town as Piercy, appeared a 
little extraordinary ; and upon comparing all circum- 
stances, it was resolved that a more thorough inspection 
should be made. About midnight, Sir Thomas Knevety a 
justice of peace, was sent with proper attendants, and be- 
fore the door of the vault finding Fawkes, who had just 
finished all his preparations, he immediately seized him, 
and turning over the faggots, discovered the gunpowder. 
The matches, and every thing proper for setting fire to 
the train, were taken in Fawkes's pocket ; who, finding 
his guilt now apparent, and seeing no refuge but in bold- 
ness and despair, expressed the utmost regret, that he 
had lost the opportunity of firing the powder at once, and 
of sweetening his own death by that of his enemies. 
Before the council he displayed the same intrepid firm- 
ness, mixed even with scorn and disdain ; refusing to dis- 
cover his accomplices, and showing no concern, but for 
the failure of his enterprise. This obstinacy lasted two 
or three days ; but being confined to the Tower, lefl to 
reflect on his guilt and danger » and the rack being shown 
to him, his courage, fatigued with so long an effort, and 
unsupported by hope or society, at last failed him ; and 
he made a full discovery of all the conspirators. 

•* Catesby, Piercy, and the other criminals who were 
in London, though they had heard of the alarm taken at 
a letter sent to Monteagle ; though they had heard of the 
chamberlain's search ; yet were resolved to persist to the 
utmost, and never abandon their hopes of success. But, 
at last, hearing that Fawkes was arrested, they hurried 
down to Warwickshire, where Sir Everard Digby, think- 
ing himself assured that success had attended the con- 
federates, was already in arms, in order to seize the 
princess Elizabeth. She had escaped to Coventry; and 
they were obliged to put themselves on their defence 
against the country, who were raised from all quarters, 
and armed, by the sheriff. The conspirators, with all 
their attendants, never exceeded the number of eighty 
persons ; and, being surrounded on every side, could no 
longer entertain hopes of either prevailing or escaping. 
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Having therefore confessed themselves, and received 
absolution, they boldly prepared for death, and resolved 
to sell their lives as dear as possible to the assailants. 
But even this miserable consolation was denied them. 
Some of their powder took fire, and disabled theni for 
defence. The people rushed in upon them. Piercy and 
Catesby were killed by one shot. Digby, Rookwood, 
Wright, Bates, Winter, and others, being taken prisoners, 
were tried, confessed their guilt, and died, as well as 
Garnet, by the hands of the executioner. Notwithstand- 
ing this horrid crime, the bigoted catholics were so 
devoted to Garnet, thht they fancied miracles to be 
wrought by his blood, and in Spain he was regarded as a 
martyr.'* 
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XII SIMPLE SUBSTANCES. In chemistry, those 
substances which have npt yet been decomposed or 
formed by art, are called simple substances ; viz. light, 
caloric, oxyi;en, nitrogen, hydrogen, carbon, sulphur, 
phosphorus, iodine, boron, fluorine, and chlorine. [^Metals 
are also generally called simple substances, though they 
seldom found in a state of purity, but in combination 
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with other metals, oxygen, sulphur, acids, &c.] 

Lir.iiT consists of a number of minute particles of 
matter, thrown off from .luminous bodies, and moving 
with certain velocities, and having certain momenta. 

Caloric is the matter of heat, and is present in all 
substances, either in a latent or sensible state. 

Caloric may be made to exhibit itself by various 
methods ; viz. by friction, by percussion, by electricity, 
by galvanism, &c. 

Caloric is the cause of fluidity. For it is owing to an 
increase of caloric interfused through their particles, that 
solids, as metals, c^c, become fluid ; and by the abstrac- 
tion of caloric, fluids are converted into solids ; thus 
water becon^.cs ice. 
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; Liquids, then, are solids converted into fluids by the 
agency of Caloric. 

Oxygen is a colourless transparent element, existing 
pure only in a state of gas. It is a vehicle of heat, the 
pabulum of respiration, and forms one of the constituents 
of atmospheric air* and of water. It is the most power- 
ful agent of decomposition known. 

Nitrogen is another elementary principle, which, like 
oxygen, cannot be rendered perceptible to our sensations 
in a separate state, but exists pure only in a gaseous 

* fcfrm. In union with oxygen, it forms peculiar acids ; 
viz.. nitric and nitrous acids. From its incapacity of sup- 
porting animal life, it has been called a:sote» 

Hydrogen is the basis of inflammable airs, and one of 
the constituents of water.f It is the lightest of all pon- 
derable ^bstances known, being about twelve times 
lighter than atmospheric air. Hydrogen exists pure in a 
state of gas only. 

Carbon is the basis of charcoal, and the principal 
constituent of all bituminous substances, as coal, &c. In 
eombination with iron, it forms steel, cast iron, and 
plumbago; and constitutes nearly the whole of the solid 

• particles of vegetables. Whenjsaturated with oxygen, it 
i forms a peculiar acid, viz. carbonic acid. 

' Sulphur is a solid inflammable substance, found gene- 
S rally in the neighbourhood of volcanoes. By combustion 
S in atmospheric air over water, it unites with oxygen, and 
t forms sulphuric acid. 

b* Phosphorus is a solid inflammable substance, pro- 
cured principally from decomposition of phosphoric acid, 
^ in bones :{:, &c. ; and when saturated with oxygen, forms 
m phosphoric. acid. 

3 Iodine. This elementary body possesses a metallic 
t: lustre, and bluish-black colour, and is obtained from the 
ashes of marine plants, after the preparation of soda. It 
T^ is extremely volatile ; when in a state of vapour, assumes 
:^ a beautiful violet tinge ; and has the property of forming 
one acid with hydrogen, another with oxygen, and a 
m-} third with chlorine. 






* Atmospheric air is composed of 25 parts oxygen, 74 nitrogen, and 
1 carbonic acid gas in every 100. 

f Water is composed of 12 parts of hydrogen, and 88 of oxygen, in 
every 100. 

^ Phosphate of lime. 



* 
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Boron is a tasteless, inodorous body, of an olive-brown 
colour, obtained from a substance called borax. In union 
with oxygen, it forms boracic acid. 

Fluokinb. This simple substance has not been ob- 
tained in a separate form, though its existence is un- 
^uestionable. It is found in combination with lime, in 
)erbyshire spa, in ivory, the enamel of the teeth, &c 
In union with other substances, it forms several acids. 

Chlorine, formerly oxy muriatic acid, is a substance 
respecting the nature of which chemists have been much 
divided in opinion ; some supposing it a simple elementary 
body ; others, that it was a compound of muriatic acid 
with an excess of oxygen. The former opinion is now 
generally adopted. It is obtained by distilling muriatic 
acid with black oxide of manganese. 

XII OF the PRINCIPAL ACIDS. The term acid is 
applied to substances, whether solid or liquid, which pro- 
duce on the tongue a sour sensation ; though some fev, 
as the prussic acid, &c., have not that property. 

An acid is in general composed of oxygen in combiaa- 
tion with a combustible base; and when two or more acids 
have the^flw^base, but contain different portions of oxygen, 
the name of that which contains the greater portion ter- 
minates in ic, as sulphuric, phosphoric ; the one that con- 
tains the less portion, in ous, as sulphurous, phosphorous. 

Acids possess the property of changing the blue juices 
of vegetables into red ; and of combining with alkalies, 
earths, and metallic oxides, forming compounds called 
salts** 

Sulphuric acid is procured by the combustion of 
sulphur over water in contact with oxygen (the water 
dissolving the acid as soon as it is formed), and consists 
of about 40 parts sulphur, and 60 oxygen, in every 100, 
or of one atom of sulphur and three of oxygen, and pos- 
sesses all the properties of an acid in a superior degree. 

Nitric acid is a compound of one atom of nitrogen 
and two of oxygen, and is one of the constituents of 
nitre. When pure, it is colourless, of a very pungent, 



* Every salt in crystallising assumes its own peculiar form • thus, 
nitrate of potass forms prismatic octahedrons ; sulphate of potass, s> 
sided inisms: common salt, cubes. 
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suffocating smell, and of an extremely corrosive quality. 
It is capable of oxidising most of the metals, thus forming 
a variety of compounds. In union with muriatic acid, it 
forms nitro-muriatic acid, or aaua regia, the solvent of gold. 
MtJRiATic ACID is obtained from muriate of soda, by 
4ecomposition, and possesses a very sour taste, an ex- 
ceedingly disagreeable smell, and constantly emits white 
vapours, which are highly noxious if respired. Its form- 
ation has been accounted for by two different theories ; 
one supposing it an unknown base, in union with oxygen ; 
the otner, chlorine in union with hydrogen. The latter 
- opinion is the one now commonly received. 

Cabbonic acid exists only in a gaseous form, and is a 
compound of one atom of carbon and two of oxygen. It 
is unfit for combustion, and destroys animal life if inspired. 
It is widely diffused through nature, being combined with 
chalk, limestone, gypsum, magnesia, &c., and is capable, 
vfith different bases, of forming a variety of artificial com- 
pounds, called carbonates. 

Phosphoric acid is a compound of one atom of phos- 
phorus and two of oxygen, and exists in almost all vege- 
table substances, particularly in all varieties of grain, and 
Is of a very acrid taste. It is capable of uniting with va- 
rious substances, forming phosphates, 
i Acetic acid, or pure vinegar, is a pungent, acrid fluid, 
( obtained from exposing liquids which have undergone 
vinous fermentation to the atmospheric air, or from ace- 
i tate of soda, acetate of copper, &c. Its chemical consti- 
,\ tuents are four atoms of carbon, three of oxygen, and 

. three of hydrogen, 
f Oxalic acid exists in sorrel, gum, sugar, and all sac- 
■«,.charine substances. . It is of a very acid taste, a violent 
^. poison, and is of great service to the calico-printer and 
g\ analytical chemist. It is capable of being crystallised ; 
J- '<md in union with different bases forms oxalates. 
J: Gallic acid is procured from nut-galls, oak-apples, 
i^. Ac, and crystallises in needle*'Shaped crystals. It pos- 
g sesses the property of precipitating iron held in solution, 
g Tartaric acid is a compound of hydrogen, carbon, 
and oxygen, and possesses an extremely acid taste. It is 
capable of being crystallised, and is of considerable utility 
I in the arts and medicine. Its compounds, are termed 
tartarates. 
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Citric acid is procured from the juice of lemons, 1 
&c.> and 18 of a very sharp taste. It is of various i 
in the arts, and forms, when crystallised, rhomt 
pidsms. 

Pyrolioneous acid is procured from wood by dii 
tion. It is of much use in domestic purposes, h. 
the property of preserving meat, impregnated wh 
from putremction for a very long period. In its 
mical properties it differs nothing from acetic acid. 

Prussic acid is found in laurel-leaves, peach-blosi 
kernels, &c., but chiefly is prepared from blood ; a 
dissimilar to most of the other acids, having no 
taste, nor does it aSeet the blue juice of vegetables, 
union with iron, it forms Prussian blue ; and is of j 
utility to the analytical chemist, for the purpose of de 
ing metals held in solution in mineral waters, 8cc» 

There are many other acids, such as sulphurous 
boracic acid, fluoric acid, arsenic acid, malic acid, sd 
acid, benzoic acid, succinic actd^ camphoric acid, sac 
lactic acid, suberic acid* 

XII TRIBES of ISRAEL, as numbered by Mos 
the wilderness of Sinai. 

1. Reuben. 7. Zebulun. 



2. Simeon. 

3. Judah.. 
4» Issachar. 

5. Ephraim. 

6. Benjamin. 



8. Josepbj namely, Manai 

9. Dan. 

10. Asher. 

11. Naphtali. 

12. Gad. 

XII MEN, one of each of the twelve tribes of Isi 
sent to search the land of Canaan. 

The Lord spake unto Moses, saying, <« Send t 
men, that they may search the land of Canaan, wlii" 
give unto the children of Israel : of every tribe of t 
fathers shall ye send a man." And Moses, by the c 
mandment of the Lord, sent them from the wildemes 
Paran : all those men were heads of the children of Isr 
and these were their names ; 

t. Shammua. 7* Gaddiel. 

% Shaphat. 8. Gaddi. 

S. Caleb. 9. Ammiel. 

4. Igal. 10. Sethur. 



5. Oshea. 

6. Palti. 



11. Nahbi. 

12. GeueL 
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. And they returned from searching of the land after 
forty days. They came to Moses and said, " We came 
unto the land whither thou sentest us, and surely it 
floweth with milk and honey/' Numbers xiii. 

XII CAKES or LOAVES, called the shew-bread, set 
on the golden table in the tabernacle fresh every week. 
There were twelve, according to the number of the tribes 
of Israel : these were served up hot on the sabbath-day, 
and were set in two rows, with pure frankincense upon 
each row, and the stale ones that were removed were 
to be eaten in the holy place by Aaron and his sons 
only, who were anointed priests throughout their gene- 
rations everlasting. 

XII APOSTLES. Ministers instructed and commis- 
sioned by our Saviour to teach the Gospel. 

1. Simon Peter, the apostle who denied Christ, but 
afterwards repented and wept bitterly. 

2. Andrew, the brother of Peter: they were both 
fisherman. 

S. John, the beloved disciple, who leaned on Jesus's 
bosom at the last supper, 

4. James the greater, that is, the elder ; he was the 
brother of John : these two were fishermen. 

5. Philip, who asked Christ to show him *^ God the 
Father." 

6. Bartholomew, who is supposed to be the same with 
Nathaniel. 

7. Thomas, who was hard to be persuaded that Christ 
was risen from the dead. 

8. Matthew, the publican, who is also called Levi. 

9. James, the younger or lesser, the son of Alpheusor 
Cleophas ; he is called the Lord^s brother or cousin. 

10. Jude, the brother of James the lesser; he is named 
also Lebbeus and Thaddeus. 

1 1 . Simon, who is called Zelotes. 

12. Judas Iscariot, who betrayed his Master, and after- 
wards hanged himself. 

Matthias was chosen by lot in the room of Judas 
Iscariot. 

Xllth DAY, or the Epiphany. The manifestation of 

p2 
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Christ to the Gentiles ; so called as being the twelfth day 
exclusive from the Nativity, or Christmas-day. 

XII JUDGES of ISRAEL. The judges, of whom 
we read after the death of Joshua, seem to have been 
appointed only on particular occasions, and were not 
" prsefecti ordinarii," like Moses and Joshua ; nor were 
they continued in their offices during life, but only as long 
as there was occasion for their services. 

The first of these judges was Othniel, who, in the 
year B.C. 1405, the 40th year after the peace established 
m the land by Joshua, gave rest to Israel. The second 
judge was Ehud the Benjamite, B. C. 1325 : he was suc- 
ceeded by Deborah the prophetess, B.C. 1285, who 
with Barak, the general of the Israelites, defeated the 
Canaanites under Sisera. The fourth judge was Gidion, 
B.C. 1245, who routed the Midianites, but declined the 
offer of kingly power : the fifth judge was TotA, B. C. 
1233; the sixth was Jair, B.C. 1210; the seventh was 
Jephthah, B.C. 1188; the eighth was Ibzait, B. C. 
1182; the ninth was Elon, B.C. 1175; the tenth was 
Abdon, B. C. 1165; the eleventh was Eli the high 
priest, B. C. 1157; the twelfth and last judge was 
Samuel, B.C. 1116. The judges were succeeded by 
kings. (See Three Kings of Israel.) 

These judges were not ordinary magistrates, but were 
appointed by God on extraordinary occasions, as to head 
the armies^ deliver the people from their enemies, &c. 
Salian has observed, that they not only presided in courts 
of justice, but were also at the head of councils, the 
armies, and of every thing that concerned the govern- 
ment of the state ; though they never assumed the title 
either of princes, governors, or the like. 

Besides these superior judges, every city in the Hebrew 
commonwealth had its elders, who formed a court of 
judicature^ with a power of determining lesser matters in 
their respective districts. 

XII MEN A JURY. The mode of trial by juiy, 
called also the trial " per pais," or "by the country,'* is 
very ancient^ and seems to have been coeval with civil 
government in this nation. Some authors have endea- 
voured to tt-ace the origin of juries up las high as the 
Britons themselves, the first inhabitants of our island. 
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It IS certain, however, they were in use among the 
earliest Saxon colonies ; their institution being; ascribed 
to Woden himself, their great legislator and captain. 
Dr. Pettingal traces the use and practice of juries to the 
ancient Greeks and Romans, and thinks the English 
jury may be deduced from them. 

Traces of this mode of trial in Germany have been 
thought to be visible in the hundred co-assessors men- 
tioned by Tacitus, as chosen out of the Ingenui, which 
^ the lord of a territory had when he sat in judgments. 
Sir William Blackstone says, that this mode of trial has 
prevailed time out of mind, and that it was practised by 
all those nations which adopted the feudal system ; as in 
Germany, France, Italy, England, &c. 

XII TABLES. The laws of the twelve tables were 
the first set of laws of the Romans ; thus called, either 
because they were written with a style on wooden tables 
covered with wax ; or, rather, because they were en- 
graved on tables or plates of copper, to be exposed in the 
most noted part of the public forum. 

Afler the expulsion of the kings, as the Romans were 
without any fixed laws, at least, had none ample enough 
to take in the various cases that might fall between parti- 
cular persons, it was resolved to adopt the best and wisest 
of the laws of the Greeks. Herodotus was appointed to 
translate them, and the decemviri afterwards compiled and 
reduced them into ten tables. They still found some- 
thing wanting, which they supplied from the laws of the 
kings of Rome and from certain customs : all these being 
engraven on two other tables, made the law of the twelve 
tables, the source or foundation of civil or Roman law. 
They are also called decemviral laws. 

The laws of the twelve tables have been justly charged 
with inexcusable severity. They were written, says Mr. 
Gibbon, like the statutes of Draco, in characters of 
blood. They approve the inhuman and unequal principle 
of retaliation ; and the forfeit of an eye for an eye, a 
tooth for a tooth, and a limb for a limb, is rigorously 
exacted, unless the offender can redeem his freedom by 
a fine of three hundred pounds of copper. Besides the 
slighter chastisements of flagellation and servitude, very 
liberally distributed by the decemvirs, nine crimes of a 
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very different complexion are adjudged worthy of death; 
viz. 1. Any act of treason against the state, or of corre- 
spondence with the public enemy — 2. Nocturnal meetings 
in the city, under any pretence of pleasure, or religion, 
or the public good — 3. The murder of a citizen — 4?. The 
malice of an incendiary — 5. Judicial perjury — 6. The 
corruption of a judge, who accepted bribes to pronoance 
an iniquitous sentence — 7. Libels or satires — 8. The noc- 
turnal mischief of damaging or destroying a neighbour's 
corn — 9. Magical incantations. The cruelty of the twelve 
tables against insolvent debtors merits peculiar notice. 
After the judicial proof or confession of the debt, thirty 
days of grace were allowed before a Roman was delivered 
into the power of his fellow-citizen. In this private 

grison, twelve ounces of rice were his daily food : he might 
e bound with a chain of fifteen pounds weight, and his 
misery was thrice exposed in the market-place, to solicit 
the compassion of his friends and countrymen. At the 
expiration of sixty days, the debt was discharged by th6 
loss of liberty or life : the insolvent debtor was either 
put to death or sold in foreign slavery beyond the Tiber; 
but if several creditors were alike obstinate and unre* 
lenting, they might legally dismember his body, and satiate 
their revenge by this horrid partition. 

XII SIGNS of the ZODIAC. The zodiac, a fascia, 
or broad circle, whose middle is the ecliptic, and its ex- 
tremes two circles parallel to it, at such distances from it 
as to bound or comprehend the excursions of the sun 
and planets. 

The sun never deviates from the middle of the zodiac, 
i. e. from the ecliptic : the planets all do, more or less. 
Their greatest deviations, called latitudes, are the mea- 
sure of the breadth of the zodiac ; which is broader, or 
narrower, as the greatest latitudes of the planets is made 
more or less. Accordingly some make it 16, some 18, 
and some 26 degrees broad. 

The zodiac intersecting the equator obliquely, makes 
an angle with it of 23 degrees and a half, or, more pre- 
cisely, of 23° 29' ; which is what we call the obliquity of 
the zodiac^ and is the sun's greatest declination. 

The zodiac is divided into twelve portions, called 
signs ; and those divisions or signs are denominated 
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from the constellations which anciently possessed each 
part. But the zodiac being immovable, and the stars 
having a motion from west to east, those constellations 
now no longer correspond to their proper signs ; whence 
arises what we call theprecession of the equinoxes* 

When a star, therefore, is said to be m such a sign of 
the zodiac, it is not to be understood of that sign or con- 
stellation of the firmament, but only of that twelfth part 
of the zodiac, or dodecatemory of it. 

Cassini has also observed a track in the heavens, within 
whose bounds most of the comets, though not all of them, 
are observed to keep ; which, for this reason, he calls the 
zodiac of the comets. 

The twelve signs are thus marked and named : 

T Aries, or the Ram, a northern constellation, and 
into which the sun enters ab(J%t the 20th of March. The 
stars in this constellation, in Ptolemy's catalogue, are 18 ; 
in Tycho's, 21 ; in Hevelius's, 27 ; in the Britannic cata- 
losUe, 66 : but they are most of them very small, only one 
being of the second magnitude, two of the third, and all 
the rest smaller. 

Taurus, the Bull. The stars in this constellation, 
in Ptolemy's catalogue, are 44 ; in Tycho's, 43 ; in Heve- 
lius's, 51 ; in the Britannic, HI. 

n Gemini, the Twins. This constellation was anciently 
depicted by a couple of young kids by the Egyptians ; 
but the Greeks altered them to two children. Sir Isaac 
Newton thinks that these figures had some reference to 
the Argbnautic expedition. 

s Cancer, the Crab. The stars in this constellation 
Ptolemy makes 13; Tycho 15; Hevelius 29; Mr. Flam- 
stead 83. 

SI Leo, the Lion. The stars in this constellation, in 
Ptolemy's catalogue, are 27» besides the informers, which 
are eight ; in Tycho's, 30 ; in the Britannic, 95. 

vg Virgo, the Virgin. The stars in this constellation, 
in Ptolemy's catalogue, are 32 ; in Tycho's, 33 ; in Heve- 
lius's, 50 ; and in the Britannic, 1 10. 

:f2: Libra, the Balance, exactly opposite to Aries ; so 
called, because when the sun is in this sign, at the autum- 
nal equinox, the days and nights are equal. The stars in 
this constellation, according to Ptolemy, are 17 ; Tycho, 
10; Hevelius, 20; Flamstead, 51. 
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ni. Scorpio, the Scorpion. The stars in this consteU 
lation, in Ptolemy's catalogue, are 24 ; in that of Tycbo^ 
10 ; in that of Hevelius, 20 ; in that of Mr. Flanistead, 44. 

f Sagittarius^ the Archer. The stars in this con« 
stellation, in Ptolemy's catalogue, are 31 ; in Tycho's, 14 ; 
in Hevelius's, 22 ; in the Britannic, 69. 

Yf Capricornus, the Goat. A southern constellation, 
in which the number of stars, in Ptolemy's and Tycho's 
catalogue, are 28 ; in Hevelius's, 29 ; in the Britan- 
nic, 51. 

:r Aquarius, the Water-bearer. The stars in this 
constellation, in Ptolemy's catalogue, are 45 ; in Tycho's, 
41 ; in Hevelius's, 47 ; in the Britannic, 108. 

K Pisces, the Fishes. The stars in this constellation, 
in Ptolemy's catalogue, are 38 ; in Tycho's, 36 ; in He?e- 
Hus's, 39; in the Britannic, 113. 

XII MONTHS of THE YEAR. The common dy'i 
year has 365 days, and the bissextile or leap year 366 ; 
the extraordinary day called the intercalary or bissextile 
day. This intercalary, or additional day to every fourth 
year, was first appointed by Julius Caesar, who, to make 
the civil year agree with the tropical ones, contrived that 
the six hours, which the former wanted of being equal 
to the latter, should, in four years, make a ivhole day, 
and be added before the 24th of February, that is, by 
counting the 2Sd twice over. The intercalary day with 
us is introduced by adding another day after the 28th of 
February, making in that month 29 days every fourth 
year. 

January, the first month (31 days). The word is de- 
rived from Januarius,, a name given to it by the Romans, 
from Janus, one of their divinities, to whom they attri- 
buted two faces, because on the one side the first of Ja- 
nuary looked to the new year, and on the other towards 
the old one. 

The early Christians fasted on the first day of January, 
by way of opposition to the superstition of the heathens, 
who, in honour of Janus, observed this day with feastings, 
dancings, masquerades, &c. 

February, the second month (28 days, except every 
fourth year, when an intercalary day is introduced), so 
called from Februa, an appellation given to Juno, in 
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honour of whom the Romans held a great feast on the 
first day of this month. 

March, the third month (31 days). With the Bo- 
mans, March was the first month ; and in some eccle- 
siastical computations that order is still preserved ; as in 
reckoning the number of years from the incarnation of 
our Saviour, which is done from the 25th of March. It 
was Romulus who gave the name to this month, firom the 
name of his supposed father. Mars. The month of March 
was always under the protection of Minerva. The an- 
cients held this month and May unhappy for marriage. 

AlPRiLf the fourth month (30 days). The word is 
derived from Aprih's, of aperio, I open, because the earth 
in this month begins to open her oosom for the produc- 
tion of vegetables, &c. 

May, the fifth month (31 days). It was called Maius 
by Romulus, in respect of the senators and nobles of the 
city, who were named Majores ; as the following month 
was called Junius, in honour of the youth of Rome who 
served him in the war. The month of May was under 
the protection of Apollo. 

June, the sixth month (30 days). ^ In this month is the 
summer solstice. 

July, the seventh month (31 days). The word is 
derived from the Latin Julius, the surname of C. Caesar, 
the dictator, who was born in it. Marc Antony first gave 
this month the name of July, which was before called 
Quintilis, as bein^ the fifth month in the year of the old 
Roman calendar. On the third day of this month the 
dog-days are supposed to begin, and to end on the 
eleventh day of August. 

AuGUSTythe eighth month (31 days). This was called 
in the Roman calendar Sextilis; but the emperor Augus- 
tus changed the name, and gave it his own ; not that it 
was the month in which he was born, which was Sep- 
tember, and was first proposed for bearing his name, but 
because it had been fortunate to him by several victories, 
which he had gained in it. 

This month is esteemed the richest in the whole year, 
because of the harvest of the several sorts of grain which 
is produced in it. Hence is derived t)ie French proverb; 
a man htis made his August ; which means, that a man 
lorn been successful in trade, &c. 

V 5 
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September, the ninth month (30 days). The word is 
derived from septimus, seventh. The Roman senate 
would have given this month the name of Tiberius^ but 
their emperor opposed it. Domitian gave it his . own 
name, Germanicus ; the senate under Aptoninus Pius 
gave it that of Antoninus, Commodus gave it his sur- 
name, Herculeust and the emperor Tacitus his own name, 
Tacitus. But these appellations are all gone into disuse. 

October, the tenth month (31 days). This month 
retains its original name, in spite of all the different names 
the senate and Roman emperors would have given it 
The senate ordered it to be called Faustinus, in honour 
of Faustina, wife of Antoninus the emperor : Conunodiu 
would h^ve had it bear the name of Invictus. 

November, the eleventh month (31 days). It was 
the ninth in the calendar of Romulus, whence its name. 

December, the twelfth month, (31 days). This was 
the tenth month in Romulus's year ; whence the name, 
from decern, ten. The month of December was under 
the protection of Vesta: Romulus assigned it thirty 
days ; Numa reduced it to twenty-nine, and Julius Caesar 
increased it to thirty-one. In this month the sun enters 
the tropic of Capricorn, and makes the winter solstice. 

XII ASTROLOGICAL HOUSES, or dodecatemories. 

The division of the heavens into houses is founded on 
this, that the stars and planets, when found therein, are 
supposed to have certain influences, either good or evil, 
upon sublunary bodies ; and to each house is assigned its 
particular virtue or influence ; upon consideration whereof 
astrologers draw horoscopes. 

This division is made by six circles, called circles of 
jposition, which cut each other in the common intersection 
of the meridian and horizon, in the ordinary way of domi- 
fying, which is that of Regiomontanus : for the ancients 
had three other ways. 

The astrological houses have their particular names 
according to their qualities. The first is the house oflife^ 
Jbeing the ascendant, and containing five degrees above 
the horizon, the rest beneath it ; the second is the houst 
of riches; the third, the house of brothers ; the fourth, in 
the lowest part of heaven, the house of relations, and the 
angle of the earth ; the fifth, the house of children ; the 
sixth^ the house of health ; the seventh; the hoti$e of war* 
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riuget and the angle of the west ; the eighth, the house of 
deaths and upper gate ; the ninth, the house of piety ; the 
tenth, the house of offices ; the eleventh, the house of 
JHends ; and the twelfth, the house of enemies. 

XII CLASSES of HEATHEN GODS- The heathen 
gods may be all reduced to the following classes : — 

1. Created spirits, angels, or dsmons: whence good 
and evil spirits ; genii, lares, lemures, typhones, guardian 
gods, infernal gods, &c. 

2. Heavenly bodies; as the sun, moon, and other 
planets ; also the fixed stars, constellations, &c. 

. d. Elements ; as air^ earth, ocean, Ops, Vesta, the rivers, 
fountains, &c. 

4. Meteors. Thus the Persians adored the wind: 
thunder and lightning were honoured with the name of 
Geryon ; and several natioos of India and America have 
made themselves gods of the same. Castor, Pollux, 
Helena, and Iris, have also been preferred from meteors 
to be gods ; and the like has been practised in regard to 
comets : witness that which appeared at the murder of 
Caesar. Socrates deified the clouds, if we may give 
credit to Aristophanes; and the primitive Christians, 
Tertullian assures us, were reproached with the same 
thing. 

5. They erected minerals or fossils into deities. Such 
was the Bselylus. The Finlanders adored stones ; the 
Scythians, iron ; and many nations silver and gold. 

6. Plants have been made gods. Thus leeks and onions 
were deities in Egypt ; the Sclavi, Lithuanians, Celtae, 
Vandals, and Peruvians adored trees and forests ; the 
ancient Gauls, Britons, and Druids paid a particular 
devotion to the oak ; and it was no other than wheat, com, 
seed, &c. that the ancients adored under the names of 
Ceres and Proserpina. 

?• They took themselves gods from among the waters. 
The Syrians and Egyptians adored fishes ; and the tritons, 
nereids, sirens, &c., what were they but fishes? Several 
nations have adored serpents ; particularly the Egyptians, 
Lithuanians, Samogitians, &c. 

8. Insects, as flies and ants, had their priests and vota« 
ries : these among the Thessalians, and those in Acarna« 
nia, where bullocks were offered to them. 

p 6 
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9. Among birds, the stork, raven, the sparhawk, ibis, 
eagle, grisson, and lapwing, have had divine honours ; the 
last in Mexico, the rest in Egypt and at Thebes. 

10. Four-footed beasts have had their altars ; as the 
bull, dog, cat, wolf, baboon, lion, and crocodile, in Egypt 
and elsewhere ; the hog in the island of Crete ; rats and 
mice in the Troas and at Tenedos ; weasels at Thebes ; 
and the porcupine throughout all Zoroaster's school. 

11. Nothing was more common than to place men 
among the number of deities ; and from Belus, or Baal, to 
the Roman emperors before Constantino, the instances of 
this kind are innumerable ; frequently they did not wait 
so long as their deaths for the apotheosis. Nehiichad- 
nezzar procured his statue to be worshipped while living; 
and Virgil shows that Augustus had altars and sacrifices 
offered to him. We learn from other hands, that he had 
priests called Augustales, and temples at Lyons, Narbona, 
and several other places ; and he must be allowed the 
first of the Romans in whose behalf idolatry was carried 
to such a pitch. The Ethiopians deemed all their kings 
gods ; the Velleda of the Germans, the Janus of the Hun- 
garians, and the Thaut, Woden, and Assa of the northera 
nations, were, indisputably, men. 

12. Not men only, but every thing that relates to man, 
has also been deified; as labour, rest, sleep, youth, age, 
death, virtues, vices, occasion, time, place, numbers. 
Infancy alone had a cloud of deities ; as Vegetanus, Le- 
vana, Rumina, Edufa, Potina, Cuba, Cumina, Carna, Os- 
silago, Statulinus, Fabulinus, &c. 

They also adored the gods health, fever, fear, love, 
pain, indignation, shame, impudence, opinion, renown, 
prudence, science, art, fidelity, felicity, calumny, liberty, 
money, war, ^eace, victory, triumph, &c. 

It )s di'fficult to discover the real sentiments of the 
heathens with respect to their gods ; they are exceedingly 
intricate and confused, and even frequently contradictory. 
They admitted so many superior and inferior gods who 
shared the empire, that all was full of gods. Varro 
reckons up no less than 30,000 adored within a small 
extent of ground, and yet their number was every day 
increasing. The way to heaven was so easy for the great 
men of those days, that Juvenal brings in Atlas, com- 
plaining that he was ready to sink under the load of such 
a comber of new gods as were daily placed in the hea^ 
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▼ens : yet father Mourgues seems to have proved that all 
the philosophers of antiquity have acknowledged that 
there was but one God. 

XII LABOURS of HERCULES- Hercules was a 
celebrated hero of antiquity, who, on account of his 
singular exploits, was deified by the Pagans. Herodotus 
fixes his birth a hundred years before the taking of Troy 
by the Greeks, or about the year 1282 before the com- 
mencement of the Christian era. According to Blair's 
Tables, he died 1222 B. C. 

His most renowned adventures may be divided into 
three classes : to the first class we may refer his stran- 
gling the two serpents which were sent to destroy him in 
his cradle, and his killing a large lion near his native city 
Thebes. 

The second class comprehends those exploits which 
have been commonly called his twelve labours : these he 
undertook by order of Eurystheus. The first of these 
was his engagement with the Cleonsean lion in the forest 
of Nemea ; tne second, his conquest of the Hydra, by 
which he is said to have cleared the fens of Lema, near 
Argos, of the serpents which infested them, and which 
seemed to multiply as fast as they were destroyed ; the 
third, the destruction of the Erymanthian boar; the 
fourth, his killing a wild stag ; the fifth, his shooting the 
birds called stymphalides ; the sixth, his cleansing Au- 
geas's stables. Fabulous history reports that Augias, or 
Augeas, a king of Elis, had a stable which contained a 
great number of cattle, as some say, SOOO oxen, and 
which had not been cleaned for thirty years, so that the 
exhalations which proceeded from it infested the country ; 
and to cleanse it was considered as a work surpassing 
human effort. Hercules undertook the labour, and engaged 
to perform it in one day, on condition that Augias would 
give him a tenth part of the cattle. This work Hercules 
is said to have accomplished by making the river Alpheus 
to pass through the stable. Augias withheld the pro- 
mised recompense ; upon which Hercules slew him, and 
placed his son Phileus upon the throne, because he 
advised his father to fulfil his promise. The seventh and 
eighth were his destroying the Cretan bull, and Diomed, 
the barbarous tyrant of Thrace, with his horses ; the 
ninth, his <K>mbat with Geiyon, who is generally repre- 
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sented with three bodies; the tenth, his conquest of the 
Amazon ; the eleventh, his dragging Cerberus up from the 
infernal regions; and the last, his killing the serpent, 
and gaining the golden fruit in the garden of the Hes- 
perides. 

The third class of Hercules's exploits were those which 
he voluntarily undertook ; the chief of which are his 
combat with the giant Antseus, whereby he freed Africa 
from this destroyer ; and his killing Cacus, the notorious 
robber of Italy. 

These exploits and adventures have been described in 
various ways by many ancient and modern poets, painters, 
and sculptors. The Infant Hercules of Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds is one of his most esteemed works. 

XII OF THE MOST CELEBRATED ENGLISH 
PAINTERS, arranged according to the dates of tfaeir 
BIRTH. 

1. Sir James Thornhill, was born in Dorsetshire in 
1676, and died in 1732. His forte lay in historical and 
allegorical compositions ; he possessed a fertile and fine 
invention, and sketched his thoughts with great ease, 
freedom, and spirit. His principal works are the paint- 
ings in the dome of St. Paul's, Greenwich Hospital, and 
Hampton Court. He was appointed state painter in the 
reign of Queen Anne, from whom he received the honour 
of knighthood. 

2. William Hogarth, was born in 1698, and died at 
the age of 66. This original genius was a native of Lon- 
don : he was apprenticed to a silversmith in Cranbourn- 
street, Leicester-fields, as an engraver of arms. The 
first piece in which he distinguished himself as a painter 
was a representation of the Wanstead Assembly. It was 
Hogarth's custom to sketch on the spot any remarkable 
face that struck him, and this he frequently did with 
his pencil upon his finger nail. In 1780, he married the 
only daughter of Sir James Thornhill. Hogarth went to 
France, and was taken into custody at Calais, while he 
was sketching the gate of that town, a circumstance he 
has recorded in his picture entitled, " Oh the Roast Beef 
of Old England." He was taken before the governor as a 
spy, and after a very strict examination was committed 
4Lprisoner to Gransire, his landlord, on his promising that 
nTe painter should not go out of his house till he was to 
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embark for England. His Marriage-^k^la-Modey and his 
Industrious and Idle Apprentices, are esteemed not mily 
fine works of art, but excellent moral essays. 

3. Richard Wilson (called the English Claude) was 
a native of Wales ; born in 1714, and died at the age of 
68. Zuccarelli induced Wilson to abandon portrait- 
painting, and follow the study of landscape only; and 
Vernet, who met him at Rome, introduced him to notice. 
It is said of him that he possessed such versatility of 
power as to be one minute an eagle sweeping the hea- 
vens, and the next a wren twittering a simple note in the 
humble thorn. He was a member of the Royal Academy. 

4. Sir Joshua Reynolds stands most deservedly at 
the head of the English school of painting. He was' the 
son of the Rev. Samuel Reynolds, and was born at 
Plympton in Devonshire, July 16, 1723, the tenth of 
eleven children. He was taken by captain (afterwards 
lord) Keppel to Italy, where he stayed three years 
studying the works of the old masters. On his return^ 
he hired a large house in Newport-street ; and the first 
specimen he gave of his abilities is said to have been a 
Bey's Head in a Turban, richly painted in the style^of 
Rembrandt ; this, and a portrait of admiral Keppel, at 
once placed him at the head of his profession as a por- 
trait-painter. He was not less distinguished as a writer : 
his lectures on painting delivered at the Royal Academy 
are said to be equal in composition to any thing in the 
English language. He was the first president of the 
Royal Academy. Sir Joshua died on the evening of the 
23d Feb. 1792. 

5. Gainsborough was a native of Sudbury, born 1727, 
and died at the age of 61. Nature was his teacher, and 
the woods of Suffolk his school. He quitted Sudbury, 
and commenced portrait-painter in London : in both 
branches of the art he excelled. He was a member of 
the Royal Academy. 

6. Joseph Wright, of Derby, bom 1734, died 1797, 
was a scholar of Hudson. In 1782, he was elected an 
associate of the Royal Academy^ but, offended at the 
preference given to another at a subsequent election of 
academicians, he resigned his diploma. As a portrait- 
painter^ Wright can claim little notice; to faces of in- 
fancy he often gave a bloom of uncommon beauty. But 
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the branch of art which he cultivated with most success 
were night-pieces, in the manner of Schalken, though on 
the scale of Gherardo dalle Notti. 

?• George Rommey was born at Dalton in Lancashire 
in 17349 and died 1802. For a considerable time he 
engrossed much public attention in the metropolis as a 
portrait-painter. He went to Paris in 1 764, and after- 
. wards to Italy with Ozias Humphrey, one of the most 
eminent miniature painters of his time. His residence 
at Rome was distinguished by assiduous and solitaiy 
study. It was said of Romney, that *^ if he had not 
genius to lead, he had too much originality to follow ; 
and, whenever he chose, was nearer to the first than the 
last of his competitors." Those who wish to form an 
idea of his historic powers may consult the pictures oi 
the Storm from the Tempest, the Cassandra from Troilus 
and Cressida, and the infant Shakspeare in the Boydell 
Gallery. Romney, as an artist and a man, is entitled to 
commendation and esteem ; but his life furnishes a signal 
proof of the futility of the idea, that genius is a passive 
quality, and may be laid by or taken up as a man pleases. 

8. James Barry was the son of a victualler at Cork: 
he was born 1 740, and died 1 806. Some assert that he 
had a liberal education ; but all agree that for the rudi- 
ments of art he was beholden only to himself. The 
great Edmund Burke, his patron, sent him to Lrondon, 
and afterwards to Italy. In 1777, his offer to decorate 
the room of the Society of Arts was accepted, and he per- 
formed the task in about three years, without any assist- 
ance. The Society voted him a gold medal and 200 
guineas, and ordered the pictures to be exhibited during 
two seasons for the painter's benefit, which produced him 
700/. clear. On matters of art and taste, Barry is known 
as a writer. He was a Royal Academician. 

9. John Hamilton Mortimer, born 1741, died 1779; 
a native of Sussex. He learned to paint under Hudson, 
and to draw at the duke of Richmond's gallery. He 
painted at a very early period a large picture of the Con- 
version of the Britons by St. Paul, which is now placed 
in the church at Chipping Wycombe. His knowledge of 
anatomy was said to be so perfect, that with a common 
pen and ink he could draw with great exactness and ra- 
pidity the human skeleton in any attitude. He died in 
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the vigour of life, and left behind him a well-deserved 
reputation. 

10. John Opie, born in 1761, died in 1807, was the 
son of a village carpenter in Cornwall, and for some time, 
through necessity, pursued his father's trade. He had 
given early proofs of his genius for painting, and was at 
length discovered by George Walcott, known since by 
the name of Peter rindar, then resident at Truro, who 
brought him to London. Here he soon became the pro- 
digy of the day, and employment pressed upon him. He 
was Professor of Painting to the Royal Academy. 

11. Benjamin West, born of English parents at Phi- 
ladelphia, in North America, where his genius for paint- 
ing was early manifest. 

He was sent to Italy, under the patronage of the 
Penn family, in 1763, and from thence to England. 

In 1765, he produced two historical pictures which dis- 
played talents not common ; the subjects were Angelica 
and Medona, and Cymon and Iphigenia. He soon after 
produced his Death of General Wolfe. 

Mr. West distinguished himself afterwards as an his- 
torical painter, was patronised by King George III., and 
filled with great honour to himself, and benefit to the 
members, the presidency chair at the Royal Academy. 
He died on the 10th of March, 1820 ; aged 82. 

12. George Morland was the son of Henry Robert 
Morland, an obscure painter, from whom he received 
his first instructions, but very soon surpassed his master. 
He was born in 1764, and died in 1804. His forte lay 
in painting animals of the domestic kind ; horses, dogs, 
pigs, &c. 

XII OF THE MOST CELEBRATED PAINTERS 
denominated OLD MASTERS. 

1. Leonardo da Vinci, descended from a noble 
family; he was born at Florence 1445, and died in 1520. 
" No artist before his time ever had such comprehensive 
talents, or so discerning . a judgment." As a painter, in 
some respects, he never was equalled; in music and 
architecture he was also highly gifled. His masterpiece 
is that incomparable picture the Last Supper, in the 
church of the Dominicans at Milan. 
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2. MiCHASL Angelo BtJoKARRtTOTti, the great fe« 
storer of epic design, died 1564, aged 90, was of a 
genius beyond rivalship in whatever he undertook : it is 
difficult to fix his principal sphere, whether painting or 
sculpture. His first great work was the design so much 
celebrated under the name of the Cartoons of Pisa, began 
in competition with Leonardo da Vinci, for, the palace of 
Florence. 

Julio II. employed him to paint the chapel of Sextus IV. 
Leo X., Adrian Vl., and Clement VII. employed him as 
a sculptor ; and to finish the church of St. Peter's at 
Rome he was employed as an architect. 

^. Titian. This illustrious painter was born at Friuli, 
a province subject to the Venetians, in 14*80; but at ten 
years of age he was conducted to Venice, and placed 
with Giovanni Bellini. 

The excellence of Titian was not so apparent in his- 
torical compositions as in portraits and landscapes : these 
seem to be superior to all competition, and many of 
them to this day preserve their original beauty. 

4. Raffaello Sanzio (called Rafiael) was bom at 
Urbino in 1483. His first master was Perugino; but 
he afterwards went to Florence to study the works of 
Michael Angelo and Leonardo da Vinci. Of his works 
it will only be necessary to mention the Cartoons at 
Hampton Court, which have been for many years the 
glory of England, and the envy of all other polite nations. 
He died on the same day of the year on which he was 
born, — GooJ-Friday, 1520, at the age of 37. Mr. Fuseli 
has placed him at the head of his art. 

5. Sebastian del Piombo was bom at Venice ia 
1485, and died in 1547. His first attempts were in 
portrait-painting, and be arrived at the utmost perfection 
in that branch of the art. He also distinguished himself 
equally in history, and was allowed to have a fine taste 
in designing. His reputation was very much advanced 
by Michael Angelo ; that artist favoured him on all oc- 
casions, and was zealously active in his praise and com- 
mendation ; and as Raffael had painted the celebrated 
picture of the Transfiguration, which was placed as an 
altar-piece in the church of St. Pietro, in Montorio, 
Michael Angelo advised Sebastian to paint a grand com- 
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position of the raising of Lasarus, to stand in competition 
.mrith the picture of Raffael. It was affirmed that, either 
to set the merit of Piombo in the strongest light, or out 
of some degree of envy at the incontestable merit of 
DRaffael, Buonarruotti promoted the undertaking, and it 
"was said even gave the design. 

When the work was finished, the abilities of Sebastian 
were confessed by the ablest connoisseurs ; and although 
the wonderful composition of the Transfiguration was 
accounted inimitable, the work of Piombo was universally 
admired ; and after the death of Raffael, he was considered 
the best artist in Italy. This admirable picture is now 
to be seen in the Angerstein collection in Pall Mall. 

6. CoRREGGio was born in 14949 according to con- 
jecture, for nothing certain is known of his parentage. 

He was one of the four great luminaries of the art at 
its supreme establishment in the 16th century. His most 
celebrated pictures are the Magdalen Reading, Christ 
Praying in the Garden, the Madonna della Scudella, and 
the Descent from the Cross. 

7- Parmigiano was born at Parma, 1503. The 
chief model of his imitation was Correggio, from whose 
works, with those of Michael Angelo, Raffael, and Giulio, 
he formed that peculiar style for which he is celebrated. 
One of his finest works is the Dream of St. Jerome, now 
at the British Gallery in Pall Mall. 

8. Paolo Veronese, the great master of what is 
called the ornamental style, was born at Verona in 
1530, and died in 1588. He went at an early age to 
Rome, where from the frescoes of Michael Angelo and 
Raffael he acquired the idea of that breadth of style 
which distinguishes him in all his allegorical and mytho- 
logical (Mctures. ' 

9. Annibale Caracci, born at Bologna in 1560, 
died in 1609, was a disciple of Ludovico Caracci, his 
cousin-germ an, from whom he not only imbibed the best 
principles of painting, but also an ambition to arrive at 
the utmost perfection in every branch of the art, and for 
this purpose he studied the works of Titian, Tintoretto, 
and Paolo Veronese, at Venice, and those of Correggio at 
Parma. His genius was better adapted to paint poetical 
and profane subjects than sacred ; though, when he at- 
tempted the latter, he generally succeeded* His land- 
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scapes are highly esteemed, and indeed all his works are 
very generally approved. 

10. Claude Lorraine was born at Lorraine in 1600, 
and died in 1682: he was apprenticed to a pastry- 
cook. In the early part of his life he showed no symptoms 
of that astonishing genius which in more advanced years 
shone out in his works. He was very little indebted to 
any master for instruction, except Agostino Tassi, who 
taught him some of the rules of perspective. As a land- 
scape painter, Claude stands unrivalled, nor has one artist 
in that branch of painting approached to anything like 
his excellence, if we except our distinguished countrymaa 
Wilson. (The finest collection of Chaude's pictures is to 
be seen at the Angerstein Gallery.) 

11. Rembrandt was born at a village near Leyden 
in 1606, and died in 1674*. His style of painting m his 
first years was very different to that of his latter time; 
for his early performances were highly finished ; but he 
afterwards assumed a style of colouring and handling as 
opposite as possible, strong, bold, and with a degree of 
forot that astonishes, in which he has not been excelled. 

His portraits are excellent, but of a heavy kind. His 
local colours are extremely good; he perfectly under- 
stood the principles of chiaro-scuro, and every tint is in 
its proper place. 

Rembrandt's pictures bring incredible prices when they 
can be met with, which is very seldom. (Of this artist's 
works, too, some fine specimens may be seen in the Anger- 
stein Gallery.) 

12. Salvator Rosa. This admirable painter was 
born at Naples in 1614, and died at the age of 59 
years. The style in which he painted was formed by his 
owh elevated genius. A grandeur of thought pervades 
his compositions, and his effects are sublime, 

XII C^SARS. The title of Caesar with the Romans 
took its rise from the cognomen or surname of the dic- 
tator Caius Julius Caesar ; which, by a decree of the 
senate, all the emperors were to bear. Under his succes- 
sor Augustus, the first emperor, the appellation Augustus 
was appropriated to the emperors, in compliment to that 
prince ; and the title Caesar was given to the second 
person in the empire, though it still continued also to be 
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given to the first : hence the difference between Ceesar 
used simply, and Caesar with the addition of Imperator 
Augustus. 

1. Caius Julius C^sar, the dictator of Rome, and 

founder of its imperial constitution, was a descendant of 

the Julian family, which boasted its derivation from 

Venus. From the tenth year of the second Punic war, 

A. U. C. 54:6, till the time of Caius Julius Caesar, the 

fkmWy enjoyed public offices in the commonwealth. The 

father of Caesar died suddenly in early life, after having 

occupied the station of praetor : his mother's name was 

Aureiia, and his aunt Julia was the wife of the celebrated 

Caius Marius. He was born at Rome, on the 12th day 

of the month Quintilus, aflerwards called July, A. U. C. 

I 654, B. C. 100; and though he lost his father in his six- 

; teenth year, his connexions were such as to favour his 

introduction into life in a manner suitable to his talents. 

p In his youth he was betrothed to Cossutia, a rich heiress ; 

I but in his seventeenth year he broke this engagement, 

. and married Cornelia, the daughter of L. Cornelius Cinna ; 

J and at this time he was invested with the dignity ofjlameh 

• dialis*^ He was afterwards deprived of his priestly office, 
. and subjected to a decree of proscription ; which decree 
•^ was afterwards reversed by the intercession of the vestal 

virgins. 
^ Caesar having passed through the subordinate offices 

• of the state, the next object of his ambition was the con- 
I sulate. In order to the attainment of this dignity, it was 

^' necessary for him to connect himself with one ot the two 
parties that divided the power of the state ; that of Pom- 

^ pey, or that of Crassus. In this dilemma he determined 

i on reconciling the two rivals ; and accordingly proposed 

^ a triumvirate, in which the whole power of the state 

r should be lodged: and this was the first triumvirate 
established in Rome. By this artful expedient, Caesar, 

I by means of Pompey and Crassus, secured his election 

I to the consulship, sixty years B. C. Cato alone foresaw 

' the consequences of this alliance, and opposed the elec- 

[ tion, exclaiming, that Rome had lost her liberty; but 

• his opinion was disregarded till it was too late to follow 
' his prudent counsel. Having thus established his interest 

* Priest or minbter of sacrifice to Jupiter. 
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at Rome, he hastened to Gaul, which province was tke 
scene of such military exploits and conquests aa* e&ced 
the remembrance of Pompey's victories in the East ; and 
the enormous sums he acquired, chiefly by plundering 
the temples of their treasures, increasea the number of 
his friends in Italy. The signal successes of this l>lQodj 
campaign were honoured with a public thanksgiving at 
Rome, which lasted fifteen days ; and Pompej became 
jealous of a renown which seemed likely to eclipse his own. 
In the year B. C. 5^ Csesar renewed his. military open* 
tions in Gaul, and having repressed some GLerman tribes, 
which had crossed the Rhine with a design of settling in 
Belgium^ and having laid waste the country of Sicambri, 
and spread alarm throughout the . parts adjacent, he 
resolved to pass over to Britain, and punish its inhabitants 
for furnishing the Gauls with continual supplies against 
the Romans. Accordingly he fitted out a fleet, crossed 
the Channel, and dispersed the natives who opposed his 
landing. This expedition, however, was merely prepan* 
tory to that of the following year; in which he" collected 
800 vessels, and embarked with five legions and 9000 
horse, which landed without opposition on the Kent^ 
coast, at the place of his former descent. His progress 
was for some time interrupted by a storm, which damaged 
his fleet, and required his drawing his forces towards the 
sea-coast. But having repaired his shattered ships, and 
properly secured them, he put his troops again in motion, 
and advanced, notwithstanding the opposition with which 
he had to encounter, as far as Cowey, near Walton, 
where he crossed the Thames, although the enemj 
occupied the opposite bank, and had driven sharp stakes 
in the only part of the river that was fordable. The 
Britons fled in consternation ; and Cassivelaunus, finding 
all his efforts of resistance ineffectual, submitted to Caesar, 
who condescended to give him peace, after having ex* 
acted a great number of hostages, and imposed a certain 
tribute to be paid annually to the Roman people. Having 
thus settled the affairs of Britain, he marched back to the 
sea-side, where he embarked his troops and hostages, 
and arrived in safety at the continent. On his return to 
Gaul, he found the country grievously distressed by a 
famine, which obliged him to disperse his troops into 
different quarters for their more commodious submstence. 
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The natives took this occasion of attacking them in their 
winter stations ; but Csesar, by his singular activity, 
quelled the insurrection, and, after the most difficult and 
glorious campaign of any he had made in Gaul, passed 
the winter in this country. 

The death of Juliay during Csesar's expedition into 
Britain, dissolved the alliance between him and Pompey, 
and hastened the revolution which was now approaching. 
Pompey, however, was not thoroughly apprised of Csesar's 
designs, and sent him two legions in order to recruit the 
losses which he had sustained. The war in Gaul lasted 
till the year B. C. 51 » and it has been computed that 
during his several campaigns there, Caesar took 800 cities 
or towns, subdued 300 nations, and destroyed by the 
sword a million of men. The crisis of the Roman state 
was now speedily approaching. The power of Pompey 
was supreme in the senate; and as Crassus was dead, and 
his interest was altogether detached from that of Csesar, 
he adopted various measures for mortifying his rival. 
The enemies of Csesar were advanced to the chief offices 
of the state ; the legions that had been sent to him were 
withdrawn ; and his request of continuing longer in his 
government was rejected. Caesar, however, possessed 
the affections of the people, and to him the best troops 
of the state were zealously attached. With a modera- 
tion, therefore, real or affected, from which no danger 
could ensue, he proposed to disband his army if Pompey 
would adopt the same measure. But Pompey, being 
less feared by the constitutional party than Csesar, was 
supported by it in his refusal to acquiesce in any terms of 
accommodation. The former was continued in his 
government of Spain, whilst the like indulgence was 
refused to the latter, who, having marched with a single 
legion across the Alps to Ravenna, in order to wait the 
event, was informed that the senate had issued a decree 
announcing him an enemy of the republic if he did not 
give up his command within a limited time. Three 
tribunes in Caesar's interest, who had protested against 
this decree, were driven with violence out of the senate- 
house, and had fled to Cssar's camp in the disguise of 
slaves, where their presence inflamed the minds of the 
soldiers. In the mean time the fatal decree was issued at 
Rome; whiqh required the consulsi the pro^on^ Pom- 
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pey, and the consular magistrates to provide for tlie 
public safety ; which, in effect, was a declaration of war. 
It was in the year 6. C. 50 that these important events 
took place, and that the civil war was commenced. Two 
powerful parties were now taking up arms; both pre- 
tended to have nothing in view but the defence of their 
common laws and liberty ; whilst their chiefs aimed ovlj 
at establishing their own power on the ruins of that 
liberty which they affected to defend. Pompey's party 
had on their side the forms of the constitution ; be was 
acknowledged as the general of the commonwealth, and 
the whole senate, with the consuls, followed his ensigns. 
On the other hand, Caesar seemed to have the more equi- 
table cause, and the people, with their tribunes, took part 
with him. The poet Lucan, who was of Pompey's party, 
without absolutely deciding the question between these 
two rivals, seems to give the advantage to Caesar, when 
he says, that Caesar could not bear a superior^ nor Pom- 
pey an equal. 

Caesar, as soon as he received the hostile decree, con- 
fiding in the attachment of his soldiers, resolved to begin 
the war. Accordingly, he marched to the Rubicon, a 
small stream that separated Cisalpine Gaul from Italy. 
On the banks of this river he for some time paused and 
deliberated ; but at length, crying out " The die is cast," 
threw himself into the stream. Having passed this river, 
he became the avowed foe of his country; and therefore 
** the passage of the Rubicon" has been proverbially 
used to signify a desperate decision. Pompey withdrew 
on the rapid approach of Caesar's army, which, with Caesar 
at its head, advanced to Rome. On his approach to the 
city, he sent a message to the senators then in Italy, re- 
questing their counsel in the Capitol, and quartered his 
troops in the neighbouring municipia. To the assembled 
senators he gave an account of his conduct, and avowed 
a moderation and desire of compromising all differences; 
whilst the people crowded to see the famous conqueror 
of Gaul, and to congratulate him on his return, aner an 
absence of ten years. 

To meet the expenses of the army, he went ta Ae 
temple of Saturn, and seized the public treasure. The 
war was now prosecuted with vigour, Csesar himself 
undertook the campaign of Spain, and soon subjugated 
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the whole country ; and on his return to Rome the praetor 
Lepidus nominated him dictator by his own authority. 
Haying exercised this dignity with moderation, he changed 
it for that of consul. He then pursued Pompey into 
Greece; but the destruction of the greatest part of his 
fleet by the stronger squadroa of Pompey induced him 
. to propose terras of accommodation, which were^ disre- 
garded. Anxious to effect a junction with, that division 
. of the army which was commanded by Antony, he made 
an attempt, the temerity of which has incurred censure. 
Disguised like a slave, he embarked on board a fisherman's 
bark, for the purpose of crossing over into Italy ; the 
vessel, however, afler struggling with contrary winds, 
was obliged to return, notwithstanding the eamestqess 
- with which Cnsar urged the crew to risk the dangers of 
tbe voyage. It was on this occasion that he is said to 
have discovered himself to< the terrified master, and to 
Ud him dismiss his fears, as *^ he carried Ceesar and his 
fortune.*' 

Having accomplished his design, he followed Pompey 
I - to Dyrrachium, and invested his camp. Pompey, reduced 
I to the want of forage, and disdaining to be cooped up in 
^ ' such a nook of land by his enemy, determined to break 
I through the barrier, and at length succeeded. Caesar, 
itaortined at his escape, retired ta Macedonia, whither 
/f - Pompey followed him ; and on the pkins of Pharsalia the 
ju ' great contest between these two commanders was decided, 
^ B. C. 4?8. The army of Pompey was totally routed, and 
J ■ Caesar equally distinguished himself by his valour and 
^r hid clemency afler the victory. Pursuing the advantage 
J^ he had thus gained, he lefl the plains of Pharsalia on the 
u. third day after the battle, and with his cavalry pursued 
"^l Pompey. Crossing into* Asia* and receiving on his pas- 
.* sage the submission of a superior fleet of Pompey, which 
1^' he fell in with, he hastened to Rhodes, and embarked for 
Ji Egypt. 

jV At Alexandria he was informed of Poropey's murder; 
2< and the head of his rival, wrapped up in a veil, was pre- 
j- sented to him, a& a token of his final success. He turned 
^. his eyes from viewing the bloody spectacle, and reflecting 
^fron the fate of this eminent personage, once his friend and 
^, kinsman, shed tears on the occasion ; and .dismissing the 
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messenger with expressions of displeasure, ordered the 
head to be buried with due solemnity. 

IVhen the news of Pompey's death reached Rome, the 
senate and people concurred in accumulating honoon 
and prerogatives on Caesar, the only surviving master «f 
the empire. He was proclaimed consul for five yein, 
made tribune of the people, and created dictator fori 
whole year. He defeated Pharnaces in Asia, whon 
he pursited with a celerity emphatically expressed ins 
laconic epistle to a friend, ** Veni, vidi, vici," I came, I 
into, I conquered* 

The dictatorship was established for life, and the title «f 
*^ Imperator," as head of the empire, and denoting tk 
highest monarchical rank, was conferred upon him, ad 
from him it was transmitted through his successors. Not- 
withstanding these accessions of rank and honour, Ok/b 
retained the afiable manners of first citizen of the repaid 
and studied to ingratiate himself with the nobles andtb 
people. He pleased the latter by dismissing his guanK 
restoring the statues of their former favourite Pompef) 
and by treating them with shows and largesses ; and it 
secured the attachment of the nobles by the moltipliGatiBi 
of offices of dignity and profit. However, he ofiendd 
the senators by increasing their number from 300 to 90(1 
and by admitting several persons of low origin to tia 
honourable class. The Romans, who entertained an i>- 
veterate prejudice against the name of king^ weK 
further offended by Antony's offering to Csesar a ro^ 
diadem ; for though he refused the gitl, he was suspected 
of being privy to the design. This and other circumstaocef 
contributed to excite envy and jealousy in the minds J 
several of the first men of Rome, and produced a coo* 
spiracy against Caesar's life. Csesar himself was warned 
of it by his friends ; intimations had been circulated it 
some time of the persons concerned in it, and of the tint 
of its execution; and so fully possessed of the reality!^ 
the danger was Calpurnia, Csesar's wife, that she eamettlf 
urged him not to quit his house on the ides of March, il^ 
tdme appointed for the meeting of the senate. In coO' 
pliance with her entreaties, he determined to stay at home. 
But Decimus Brutus representing to him the importsBce 
of the matters which were to be proposed ia the ieoit^ 
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, diverted his purpose, and they set out together. In their 

way thither, a person named Artimedorus put into Cse^ar*^ 

' liand a paper containing a discovery of the whole plot ; 

. but though he was desired to read it, he was prevented 

by the crowd which surrounded hira. On his arrival in 

- the hall of the senate, a number of the conspirators beset 

'bim, under the pretext of uniting their supplications 

vrith those of Metellus Cimber, on behalf of his banisheU 

rbrother ; at this instant, Cimber gave the signal by taking 

^bold of his robe, and pulling it from shoulders, upon which 

, Casca stabbed him in the neck. The enraged Cassius 

wounded him deeply in the head, and many others con- 

• •curred in stabbing him on all sides. Till Brutus appeared^ 

! iheis said to have resisted his assassins ; but upon the sight of 

. the dagger aimed at him by Brutus, he exclaimed, '< What! 

iny son Brutus too ! *' and, covering his face with his robe, 

Tell, pierced with twenty-three wounds, at the pedestal of 

Pompey's statue. Such was the catastrophe that termi- 

Bated Caesar's career, in the 56th year of his age, March 

> 15th, A. U .C. 710, B. C. 4Af. His death was amply re- 

' ;. venged, and his memory was honoured among the tutelarv 

^ deities of his country. As he left no direct lineage, hit 

^' . adopted heir was the grandson of his sister Julia. 

'' . 2* Augustus, the successor of Julius Csesar, was origia- 

f . ally called Caius Octavius : he was the son of a senator 

M of the same name, who had been praetor of Macedon, and 

i^'^bf Accia, daughter to Julia, the sister of Julius Caesar :'he 

ff.was born during the consulate of Cicero and Caius Aii*. 

^ - tonius, in the year of Rome 691, B. C. 63. 

a^ The reign of Augustus was rendered memorable by the 

"#; reformation of the calendar, and illustrious by the birth 

•| of our Saviour. 

i#w Augustus died on the 19th of Aqgust, A. D. 14, A. U.C. 
^?-767 : his surname was continued to his successors. 
^ . S* Tiberius was the adopted son and successor of Ati- 
P«,gustus. He was bom in the year B. C. 42. He died hi 
M^^tiie seventy-eighth year of his age, and the twenty-third of 
V hisreign, universally execrated ; and his predominant vices 
*l>r were such that they have almost effaced the records of his 
s', laudable qualities. His death was a violent one, he having 
i^/been suffocated in his bed with the pillows. 
if . 4. Caligula (Caius Cjesar) was the son of Germanfcut 
^ and Agrippina, born A. U. C. 765, A. D. 12, and derived 
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his surname from ** caligSL,^ a kind of military boot, wUch 
he wore^ in conformity to those of the commoA soldiers, 
and with a view of engaging their a£Fections« The dispo- 
sition of this emperor was n^rocious and crael ; but some 
of his acts can only be attributed to insanity. Such w» 
his pretended expedition against Britain. He marclied 
his whole army to the coast opposite to the island, and 
having advanced in a magnificent galley to a small distance 
from the shore, he suddenly returned, and ordered a signal 
of battle to be given ; after which the soldiers, who were 
astonished at this farce, were directed to fill their helmeti 
with cockle-shells, and the whole ended in a trifling do- 
native to the victorious troops. This folly was succeeded 
by a very serious design of cruelty, that of decimatiDgflll 
the legions of the German army ; but in this and rsmj 
other wicked designs he was cut short by assassination. 
The people's hatred of the tyrant manifested itself m- 
mediately after his death. His statues were demolished, 
his acts abrogated, and his memory as much as possible 
extinguished. Afler a reign of three years and ten mon^ 
A.D. 41, Caligula perished, and lefl behind him a character 
universally detested. 

5. Claudius was born at Lyons in Gaul, about ten yean 
before the birth of Christ. He was the son of Nero 
Claudius Drusus and Antonia, descended on his father^s 
side from Livia, the wife of Augustus, and on that of his 
mother from M. Antony and Octavia, the sister rf 
Augustus ; he was also a nephew of Tiberius, the brother 
of Germanicus, and the uncfe ofhis predecessor, the em- 
peror Caligula. 

Claudius was an imbecile and timid man ; he was twice 
married, and was successively the tool of base and de- 
signing women : the first, Messalina, he caused to be pat 
to death ; and the second, Agrippina, who was his niece 
as well as his wife, administered poison to him in a favour- 
ite luxury ofhis taste. This happened A, D. 54?, in the 
64th year of his age, after having worn the imperial pur* 
pie fourteen years. 

6. Nero, the son of Cneius Domitius Ahenobarbus, and 
Agrippina, the daughter of Germanicus, was born in the 
37th year of the Christian era. Both his parents were 
notorious for the profligacy of their lives, and of this his 
father was so conscious, that he affirmed at the birth ofhis 
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SK)n9 that, springing from such a stock, he must be a 
monster born for some public calamity. The favour of 
tlie people was manifested to him at his first appearance 
at the secular games given by the emperor Claudius in the 
year 47^ This emperor having married Agrippina, adopted 
r^ero, then only in his thirteenth year, as his successor, 
though he had a son of his own. 

The first act of murder of this depraved prince was the 

, poisoning of Britannicus : he next made an attempt on 

1 the life of his mother. The levity and turbulence of his 

•. disposition were displayed in the amusements which he 

t followed, of rambling about the streets disguised by night, 

I with a band of disorderly companions, robbing and 

^ abusing all that came in their way, and carrying off all 

I .the pillage he could lay his hands on, which he sold the 

following day by auction in the palace. There was, in 

|i short, no species of brutality in which he did not delight. 

^ After the death of his mother, he plunged into a course 

j; of dissipated folly, that was highly derogatory to his rank ; 

1^ be exhibited his skill as a charioteer, and claimed public 

,1 applause as an actor in the theatre. In the sixth year of 

his reign he instituted games, in imitation of those of 

^ Greece, which were at the same time gymnastical, musical, 

; and equestrian. He named them Neronian games, and 

c in his own person disputed the prizes of eloquence and 

k poetry, in which he obtained an easy victory, none ventur- 

. mg to give the palm to his competitors. The terrible con- 

^ filiation at Rome in the year 64, is by Suetonius and 

V Dio charged upon him ; but Tacitus expresses a doubt 

concerning its origin, ac^ the probability is that the fire 

I was accidental. Nero was at Antium when it happened, 

' but returned in time to see the palace in flames. He 

Jf now opened his gardens, and caused sheds to be erected 

fj for the multitudes who were deprived of a home, and 

•J took measures to prevent a scarcity, and supply the most 

'j pressing wants of the peqple. The emperor might have 

^ gained credit upon the whole by this disaster, had not 

^ the suspipion of his being the author still maintained 

J ground in the minds of the people. The method which 

"J Jhe took to divert it has perhaps excited greater detest- 

ij ation of his memory than all his other enormities. He 

f caused the Christians to be accused as incendiaries, and, 

jf without trial or inquiry^ apprehended all whom he could 
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discover in the city, and put them to death in the moit 
horrible manner. This savage conduct, .for which there 
ynas not the slightest pretence, has branded him most 
justly with the title of the first persecutor of the Christian 
church. In the re-edification of Rome, great attentioD 
was paid to order and convenience in the streets and 
edifices ; but none could bear comparison with that whid) 
Nero constructed for his own residence, and which be 
called the *' Golden Palace." This building was not 
more remarkable for the immense quantity of gold and 
Other precious materials employed in its decoration than 
for its magnitude. Nero, whose taste was entirely turned 
to the gigantic, and who enjoyed nothing but in proportion 
to its cost, said when it was finished, that he was now 
lodged like a man. His profusion of every sort rendered 
him always needy, and consequently rapacious : he plun- 
dered, without remorse, every body; and the temples 
themselves were not sacred when his wants required their 
wealth. 

A long and bloody list of executions, in which the 
victims were the best ar^ greatest men of Rome, dis- 
tinguish the annals of his subsequent years. At lengtSi 
the enormities of this monster roused the indignation of 
the army and the people, and he was driven from Rome. 
After his flight, Galba was proclaimed emperor, and Nero 
declared a public enemy by the senate, and condemned 
to an ignominious end, such as was inflicted on the vilest 
malefactor, viz. to be dragged through the streets of 
Rome, and whipped to death ; aflerwards his body was to 
be thrown down from the Tarpeian rock. The execution 
of this sentence he prevented by a voluntary death. He 
pierced his throat with a poniard; but being too irre* 
solute effectually to perform the deed, his hand was aided 
by his secretary. This was in the 68th year of the Chris- 
tian era, when he had attained the age of 32, after a reign 
of almost 14 years. In him terminated the line of Au- 
gustus. 

7. Galea (Servius Sulpicius) was consul under Ti- 
berius, A. D. 33. Caligula gave him the command of 
the legions in Upper Germany, and with these he restored 
the ancient military discipline, and repressed the inroads 
of the natives. Upon the death of that emperor, he was 
urged by his friends to assume the imperial authority; 



but he chose rather to submit to the government of 
Claudius, who continued him in his command, and con- 
ferred upon him the pro-consulate of Africa* In this 
high office he conducted himself with great propriety, 
and his victories were gratified with a public triumph. 
He afterwards passed several years as a private citizen, 
till he was nominated by Nero, in 61, to the government 
of a province in Spain. In 68, he was declared emperor, 
and the death of Nero immediately followed. The 
virtues which had shone so bright in Galba when in a . 
private station, in many instances totally disappeared 
when he ascended the throne ; and he who showed himself 
the most impartial judge, forgot the duties of an emperor* 
He was assassinated in the 73rd year of his age, and in 
the seventh month of his reign. Galba was the last etn- 
peror who claimed descent from the ancient families of 
Home. 

8. Otho (M. Salvius) descended from a consular 
family, and m the beginning of the reign of Nero, or 
about the year SS, he was distinguished as a young man 
of graceful person, but licentious miners, and even well^ 
fitted as a companion to the emperor. His intrigues with^ 
the soldiers caused the overthrow and murder of Galba, 
and himself to be elected by the prsetorian bands to the 
throne : he in turn found a rival m Vitellius, who in the 
action with the army of Otho (who had himself retired, 
from the main body of the troops with some of his guards)^ 
between Cremona and Bebriacum, gained a signal and^ 
decisive victory. Otho received the fatal news at Brix- 
ellum, whither he had retired, and his first thought was 
to destroy himself, as the only means of freeing himself 
from his cares, and his country from the dire calamity of 
a civil war. The soldiers flocked round him, beseech- 
ing him to live, and to confide in their fidelity and valour 
for retrieving his affairs. They embraced his knees, 
kissed his hand, and gave every demonstration of their 
adherence and attachment. A common soldier, seeing, 
him immovable, drew his sword, and exclaiming, " From 
this, Caesar, judge of our fidelity, for there is not a man 
among us who would not do as much to serve you," 
pjunged it into his own body, and fell dead at his feet. 
^' No more such brave men," cried Otho, " shall lose 
their lives on my account.'' He accordingly mounted 
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the tribunal^ and made a most pathetic speech to lus 
soldiers, in which he gave reasons for declining the con- 
test. '< I can never/' said he, " so much advance the 
interests of my country by war and blood as by sacri* 
ficing myself for its peace. Others have purchased real 
fame by good government : let it be my glory to leave an 
empire, rather than, by my ambition, to weaken or de- 
stroy it.** He expressed the greatest satisfaction and 
gratitude for the attachment he had met with, and then 
announced his final decision. He earnestly exhorted all 
those who adhered to him to submit in time to the am- 
queror, that they might deserve and obtain his clemency. 
He took measures to expedite their departure, and divided 
his jewels and money among his friends ; then retiring to 
a private chamber, he wrote consolatory letters to his 
sister, and to a lady he designed to marry. Hearing a 
tumult among the soldiers, he went out and quieted them, 
and returning to his chamber, he drank a draught of cold 
water, tried tlie points of two daggers, and placed the 
sharpest under his pillow. He lay down in perfect tran- 
quillity, and passed some hours in sleep. At day-break, 
Otho gave himself the mortal stroke, and expired in the 
arms of those who entered on hearing his groans. The 
soldiers assembled at the mournful news, and with bitter 
lamentations carried his body to the funeral pyre. 
Several slew themselves as a sacrifice to his manes, and 
many in the neighbouring quarters, when they heard of 
the event, fell by mutual wounds. Otho died at the age 
of thirty-seven, after a reign of three months. There is 
something in the conclusion of this prince's reign which 
almost atones for the methods which he adopted to ac- 
quire dominion. The faults of his life were in the general 
opinion obliterated by the glory of his death. 

9. ViTELLius (AuLus) was born A. D. 16, and resided 
in his youth at Caprea, the infamous abode of Tiberius. 
To Caligula he recommended himself by his skill as a 
charioteer ; and by his passion for play to Claudius, who 
made him consul, A. D.48. He likewise presided at the 
games in which Nero exposed himself as a musician. At 
this time Vitellius disgraced himself by his servility and 
meanness ; but in the post of governor of Africa he ob- 
tained some credit. At length, however, he was reduced 
to indigence by his licentiousness, and was thus led to 
practise fraud, with regard to the offerings and ornaments 
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of the temples, by substituting base metals for silver and 
gold. On the accession of Galba to the empire, A.D. 68, 
Vitellius was appointed to the command of the legions in 
Lower Germany; Galba assigning as a reason for this 
preferment, that a man addicted to gluttony was not to 
be feared. 

When Otho destroyed himself, Vitellius was proclaimed 
emperor without opposition, in April, A. D. 69* Stupid 
insensibility was his predominant foible, rather than a 
revengeful spirit ; and this was the effect of his insatiable 
and shameful gluttony. His extravagance in indulging 
his appetite for costly dishes, covered with all the rarities 
he could procure, knew no bounds. He is said to have 
consecrated a silver dish, which, on account of its sis^, 
be called the buckler of Minerva, and to have filled it 
solely with the livers of a small delicate fish, the brains 
of peacocks and pheasants, the tongues of flamingoes, 
and the roes of lampreys. The expenses of his table, 
during eight months of his reign, have been estimated at 
five millions sterling. 

Every evil which Rome had suffered under its worst 
emperors seemed to be its destiny in the reign of Vitel- 
lius. But a deliveranee was preparing for the seemingly 
devoted city. The eastern army was approaching, and 
Vespasian was proclaimed emperor : the victorious army 
reached the city while in the midst of the festivities of 
the Saturnalia : it was a scene of slaughter and blood; and 
in the tumult the temple of Jupiter Capitolinus was. con- 
sumed by fire. Vitellius took no part in the business, 
but withdrew to the house of his wife on Mount Aven- 
tine ; from hence he was removed again to the palace, 
and was found in the porter's lodge, entreating in the 
most abject manner that his life might be spared. But 
his entreaties were ineffectual : with his hands tied 
behind him, and a cord about his neck, he was dragged 
like a common criminal, in the midst of insults of every 
kind, to the Gemonian stairs, and being despatched in a 
barbarous manner, his head was cut off, and stuck upon 
a spear, to be carried through the city, and his trunk 
was thrown into the Tiber. Thus he closed a short and 
Ignominious reign, in the 55th year of his age, A. D. 69. 

10. Vespasian (Titus Flavius Vespasianus) was 
bom near Reati, ib the country of the Sabines, A. D. ?• 
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In the year 38 he was sedile, and disgraced himself by bis 
adulation of the tyrant Caligula. 

When Italy submitted to his name^ he was at Alexan- 
dria, and as the senate and people concurred in his ele- 
vation to the imperial throne, he left that city A. D. 70) 
and hastened to Rome, where he was eagerly expected. 
He was received with general congratulation and re- 
joicing ; and his conduct confirmed the hopes that were 
entertained at the commencement of his reign. Whilst 
he restrained luxury by his example and autfaoricy, and 
administered justice and impartiality, he manifested, in 
his general conduct, the mildness and clemency of his 
disposition. The principal blemish of his character wa3 
his avarice : accordingly, he had recourse to various 
mean and oppressive expedients for raising money. 
Nevertheless, the wealth he obtained by sordid methods 
was distributed with munificence, in improving the capi- 
tal and the country, and in providing for poor senators, 
for literary professors, and for the encouragement of 
the arts. 

He expired in the arms of his attendants, in June, 
A. D. 79, in the seventieth year of his age, and the 
tenth of Iris reign, lamented by the Roman people, who, 
under his government, had enjoyed several years of 
peace. Titus, one of his sons, was the great supp>ort of 
his father's throne, and the other, Domitian, was the 
cause of much trouble and vexation to him. 

11. Titus (Vespasianus) was born A, D. 40. Upon 
the death of Vespasian, A. D. 79, Titus immediately 
succeeded him, and by his conduct towards his rival 
Domitian^ and to those who adhered to his interest, he 
gained the aflPection of the people, and established a 
character which has caused him to be recorded under 
the glorious title of " The Delight of the Huraan Race." 
Although his reign was short, it was distinguished by a 
series of beneficent actions ; not always, perhaps, equally 
liberal in the principle from which they originated. This 
course of beneficence was commenced by a confirmation 
of all the grants and donations made by his predecessors. 
And he thus established a precedent, which governed 
the conduct of his successors. Upon assuming the ofiice 
of chief pontiff, he avowed it to be a solemn engagement 
not to shed the blood of a citizen, and to this resolution 
he adhered in a conspiracy against himself. In the case 
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of one of the two patricians implicated in this crime, he 
calmed the anxiety of his mother, by deputing a special 
messenger to assure her that her son's lif^ was in no. 
danger. Besides, he abrogated thie law of high-treason, 
with respect to all convictions for words or writings 
against the person or dignity of the emperor. 

It was one of his maxims, *^ that no one ought to go 
discontented from the person of his prince ;" and on 
this he founded his practice of giving hopes to peti- 
tioners, when he thought it necessary to refuse their 
requests. If we connect this maxim with his well-known 
exclamation at the close of a day on which he had con- 
ferred no benefit, " My friends, I have lost a day !" we 
cannot forbear suspecting, that the benefits to which lie 
referred were rather acts of private bounty to courtiers 
or importunate suitors than the performance of public 
duties. Many instances occur oif his love of popularity, 
and of the excess in which he indulged it. The public 
calamities that happened during his reign gave occasion 
for the exercise and display of his bounty^ such were 
the great eruption of Mount Vesuvius, wnich destroyed 
Herculaneum, Pompeii, and other towns, and the con- 
flagration of Rome, which was followed by a fatal epi- 
demic disorder. His general conduct entitled him to 
the affection of his subjects ; nor does he seem to have 
deserved reproach for any act of injustice or oppression^ 
Whilst he was on a journey to the country of the Sabineg 
he was seized with a fever, which terminated fatally on 
the 13th of September, A. D. 8I9 in the for^<ffirst jdas* 
of his age. 

12. DoMiTiAN (Titus Flavius DoMiTiANus)was the* 
second son of Vespasian, and born at Rome, October 
24th » A. D. 51. Immediately on the death of Titus, 
A. p. 81, Dpmitiaq, who was then thirty years of age, 
was proclaimed emperor; and having attained this emi*. 
nence, his character soon began to be developed. He 
began his career by accepting all those titles of honour 
which other emperors had generally been accustomed to 
defer till they had done something that seemed to merit 
them. He did not scruple to declare in full senate, that 
the sppreme power to which he had attained w^ merelv 
a restitution on the part of his father and brp()i^r'of -huf 
right, a.nd which h^ had condescended to permit thein to 

^ 6 
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enjoy ; and he caused himself to be appointed consul for 
ten years to come : so that, adding these to the seven 
consulships which he had enjoyed under Vespasian and 
Titus, he prided himself on having been consul seventeen 
times, which was an honour never possessed by any 
Roman before or after him. instead of twelve lictors, 
he had twenty-four ; and after he had once triumphed, 
he always presided in the senate in his triumphal dress. 
On the various edifices which he caused to be built, m« 
stead of those that had been destroyed by fire, he had 
his own name inscribed, without the least mention of 
their first founders; and he filled the world, as Dion 
Cassias says, with his statues i nor would he suffisr any 
to be erected to him in the Capitol which were not of 
gold, or at least silver, and of a certain height. In every 
street and corner of Rome he built triumphal arches, as 
monuments of his pretended victories* He caused him- 
self to be proclaimed ^* Imperator,'' or victorious general, 
twenty-two times during the course of his reiffD, though 
he was almojst idways shamefully defeated. Not satisfied 
with the title of Lord and Master, which Augustus and 
Tiberius had rejected with a kind of horror, he added to 
it that of God ; and this impious style was observed 
through his whole reign. 

In his amphitheatrical shows he was both profuse and 
cruel. Having caused to be dug an immense lake near 
the Tiber, he exhibited a sea-fight, in which the ships 
were so numerous that they formed almost two complete 
fleets ; and during this exhibition, when a heavy r£un fell, 
he would not sufier any of the spectators to withdraw; so 
that many died in consequence of the cold which they 
took on this occasion. 

In his own family, at length, his tyranny was felt ; and 
a conspiracy was formed against him under his own roof, 
and among his officers and freedmen. As he was going 
to bathe before dinner, his chamberlain, Parthenius, intro- 
duced to him Stephanus, steward of Domitiila, his niece, 
and wife of Clemens, under pretence of having some im- 
portant business to communicate. Stephanus having his 
arm in a sling, as if he had been hurt, concealed a dagger; 
and, after presenting a meniorial to the emperor, and 
whilst he was reading it, he plunged the dagger into bis 
body. Domitian had strength enough remaining to seize. 
ihf assassin, and throw him upon the ground ; and calling 
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for his swordy which was placed under his pillow, the 
scabbard only remained. Whilst they were still struggling, 
the other conspirators entered, and with seven stabs de- 
spatched the tyrant. Some officers of his guard were 
aJarmed, and entered too late to save his lifb, though 
they killed Stephanus. Domitian*s death took place 
September 18, A. D. 96, when he was forty-four years, 
ten months, and twenty-six days old, and afler he had 
reigned fifteen years and five days. 

XII ENGLISH SPORTS and PASTIMES. 

1. Hunting. Tlie antiquity of this sport may be traced 
back to at least 2600 years before the Christian era. Sa- 
cred history describes the first warriors under the name 
of hunters : thus, Nimrod is represented as '< a mighty 
hunter before the Lord." (Gen. x. 9.) He afterwards 
made soldiers of his companions, who had assisted him 
in hunting and destroying the savage beasts that had laid 
waste the country about Babylon, and employed them in 
extending and establishing his conquests. 

In Britain, as early as the ninth century, and probably 
before that period, hunting constituted an essential part 
of the education of a gentleman. With Alfred the Great, 
and all the Saxon kings, this was the favourite sport, 
The Danes differed little from the Saxons in their amuse- 
ments ; the propensity to hunting was common to both \ 
and when Canute obtained possession of the threne of 
England, he imposed several severe restrictions on the 
pursuit of game, which seem to have been unprecedented, 
and may be taken as a proof of his strong attachment to 
this pastime ; for, in other respects, his edicts had the 
appearance of ipildness and regard for the comforts of 
his people. ^ 

Edward the Confessor, whose disposition was better 
suited to the cloister than the throne, would join in no 
other secular amusements ; but he took the greatest de- 
light, says Malmesbury, '< to follow a pack of swift 
hounds in pursuit of game, and to cheer them with his 
voice." 

Under the despotic government of William the Norman, 
and his two sons, his successors, the privileges of hunting 
in the royal forests were confined to the king and his 
favourites ; and to render these receptacles for the beasts 
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of the chase more capacious, or to make new ones, the 
conqueror laid waste a country of above thirty miles in 
extent, driving out all the inhabitants, destroying their 
dwellings, not sparing even their churches ; twenty-two, 
or, as some say, thirty -six of which he demolished, much 
as he affected a respect for religion. 

In the reign of Edward 11. this amusement was reduced 
to a perfect science, and regular rules were established 
for its practice. These rules were afterwards extended 
by the master of the game belonging to king Henry IV., 
and drawn up for the use of his son Henry, prince of 
Wales. 

Edward III. was so fond of hunting, that even while 
he was engaged in a war with France, and resident there, 
he had with him sixty couple of stag hounds, and as 
many hare hounds. 

** The bishops and abbots of the middle ages hunted 
with great state, having a large train of retainers and 
servants ; and some of them are recorded for their skill 
in this fashionable pursuit. Walter, bishop of Rochester, 
who lived in the thirteenth century, w&s an excellent 
hunter, and so fond of the sport, that at the age of four- 
score he made hunting his sole employment, to the total 
neglect of the duties of his office.^ In the succeeding 
century, an abbot of Leicester surpassed all the sports- 
men of the time in the art of hare hunting ; and even 
when these dignitaries were travelling from place to 
place, upon affairs of business, they usually had both 
hounds and hawks in their train. Fitz-Stephen assures us, 
that Thomas-a-Becket being sent as ambassador from 
Henry H. to the court of France, assumed the state of a 
secular potentate, and took with him dogs and hawks of 
various sorts, such as were used by kings and princes." 

Queen Elizabeth was " excellently disposed to hunt- 
ing, and was every second day on horseback." 

There was a peculiar kind of language invented by the 
sportsmen of the middle ages, which is very curious. 
When beasts went together in companies, there was said 
to be a pride of lions, a lepe of leopards, a herd of harts, 
of bucks, and of all sorts of deer ; a bevy of roes, a sloth 
of bears, a singular of boars, a sownder of wild swine, a 
dry ft of tame swine, a route of wolves, a harras of horses, 
^ rag of colts, a stud of mares, a pace of asses, a baren of 
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mulesy a team of oxen, a drove of kine, a flock of sheep, 
a tribe of goats, a sculk of foxes, a cete of badgers, a 
richess of martins, a fesynes of ferrets, a huske or a down 
of hares, a nest of rabbits, a clovirder of cats, and a kendel 
of young cats ; a shrewdness of apes, and a labour of 
moles : and also of animals when they retired to rest ; a 
hart was said to be harboured, a buck lodged, a roebuck 
bedded, a hare formed, a rabbit set, &c. Two grey- 
hounds were called a bracq ; three, a leash ; but two 
spaniels or harriers were called a couple. We have also 
a mute of hounds for a number, a kennel of raches, a 
litter oC whelps, and a cowardice of curs. 

2. Hawking, though the principal amuseinent of our 
ancestors, was either wholly unknown, or very little prac-. 
tised by the Greeks and Romans. Some have ascribed, 
the invention to the emperor Frederic I., and others to. 
Frederic II.; it seems, however, to have had a much 
earlier origin. ** In our own country," says Mr. Pennant, 
** 1 cannot trace the certainty of falconry till the reign of 
king Ethelbert, the Saxon monarch, in the year 760; 
when he wrote to Germany for a brace of falcons which, 
would fly at cranes, and bring them to the ground, as 
there were very few such in Kent. It seems highly pro- 
bable that falconry had its rise in Scythia, and passed 
from thence to the northern parts of Europe. Tartary is 
even at present celebrated for its fine breed of falcons ; 
and the sport is in such general esteem, that, according 
to Olearius, there was no hut but what had its eagle. or 
falcon. The boundless plains of that country are as finely 
adapted to the diversion as the wooded or mountainous 
nature of most part of Europe is ill calculated for that 
rapid amusement. 

Hawking was pursued with great ardour in England so. 
late as the reign of James I., but gradually declined after 
that time ; indeed, from the introduction of the invention 
of gunpowder, hawks began to be discarded, and the' 
diversion of fowling was very much restricted to $hooting« 
In hawking, as in hunting, the sportsmen had their pe- 
culiar terms: the following were applied to birds assembled 
in companies : a sege of herons and of bitterns ; a herd : 
of swans, of cranes, and of curlews ; a dopping of shel- 
drakes, a spring of teels, a covert of - cootes, a gaggle of, 
geese, a badelynge of ducks, a sord or sute of mallards,. 8; 
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muster of peacocks, a nye of pheasants, a bevy of quails, 
a covey of partridges, a congregation of plovers, a flight 
of doves, a dule of turtles, a walk of snipes, a fall of 
woodcocks, a brood of hens, a building of rooks, a mur- 
muration of starlings, an exaltation of larks, a flight of 
swallows, a host of sparrows, a watch of nightingales, and 
a charm of goldfinches. 

3. Coursing. This sport is of great antiquity e it is first 
treated of by Arrian, who flourished A.D. 150. Coursing 
originated with the Gauls, the most luxurious and opulent 
of whom used to send out good hare-finders early in the 
morning, to those places where it was likely to find hares 
sitting ; they returned to their employers with an account 
of the number found, who then mounted their horses, and 
took out their greyhounds to course them : not more than 
two greyhounds were to be ran at once, and these were 
not to be laid in too close to the hare ; for although that 
animal is swifl, yet when first started she is so terrified by 
Uie hallooing, and by the closeness and speed of the dogs, 
that in the confusion of fear the best sporting hares were 
frequently killed without showing any diversion. 

In ancient times three several animals were coursed with 
greyhounds, viz. the deeVf thenar, and the hare. The 
two former are not now practised ; but the coursing of 
deer was formerly a recreation highly esteemed, and was 
divided into two sorts, called the paddock^ and th^ybresty 
or purlieu. 

The laws of coursing were established by the duke of 
Norfolk, in the reign of queen Elizabeth, and were agreed 
to by the nobility and gentry who then followed the sport ; 
and they have always been held authentic. 

4. Cock-fighting. This barbarous pastime, which claims 
the sanction of high antiquity, was practised at an early 
period by the Grecians, and afterwards by the Romans : 
with us, it may be traced back to the twelfth century. 
** Every year," says Fitz-Stephen, <^ on the morning of Shrove 
Tuesday, the school-boys of the city of London bring 
game-cocks to their masters, and in the fore part of the 
day, till dinner-time, they are permitted to amuse them- 
selves with seeing them fight." The school was the cock- 
pit, and the master the controller and director of the 
pastime, which was called Carnilevaria. From this time 
(Henry II.) the diversion, however absurd and barbarous. 
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has continued among us. By some it has been called <' a 
royal diversion." It was mudi encouraged both by Henry 
VIII. and James I. ; was forbidden by one of the acts of 
Oliver Cromwell, but renewed and encouraged by Charles 
II. Henry VHI. founded the celebrated national cock- 
pit at Westminster^ where annual mains have been fought 
from that period to the present time* 

<< Cock-fighting/' says the Rev. Mr. PeggCf '< is an hea- 
thenish mode of diversion from the first ; and at this day 
ought certainly to be confined to those barbarous nations^ 
the Chinesci Persians, Malayans, and the still more savage 
Americans, whose irrational and sanguinary practices 
ought in no case to be objects of imitation to more civil- 
ised Europeans.'' 

'< Thromng at cocks was a very popular diversion among 
the younger parts of the community, and universally prac- 
tised on Shrove Tuesday. If the poor bird had his legs 
broken, or was otherwise so lamed as not to be able to 
stand, the barbarous owners were wont to support it 
with sticks, in order to prolong the pleasure received from 
the reiteration of its tormentr In some places it was a 
common practice to put the cock into an earthen vessel 
made for the purpose, and to place him in sueh a position 
that his head and tail might be exposed to view : the ves- 
sel with the bird in it was then suspended across the 
street, about twelve or fourteen feet from the ground, to 
be thrown at by«rSuch as chose to make trial of tHeir skill : 
two-pence was paid for four throws, and he who broke the 
pot, and delivered the cock from bis confinement, had him 
for a reward." 

The cock was called the bird by manv of the ancients ; 
he was highly esteemed in some countries, and in others 
was even held sacred ; insomuch, that one cannot forbear 
regretting that a creature so noble and so useful should 
be so cruelly treated. It affords, however, some satisfac- 
tion that the massacre of Shrove Tuesday is now very 
rapidly declining, if not entirely obsolete ; and this cir- 
cumstance encourages the hope that at no distant period 
the cock-pit may also fall into disuse : it is a reproach to 
the humanity of Englishmen, and to the benign religion 
which they profess. 

5 • Horse-racing. The first indication of a sport of this 
kind in England occurs in a description of London^ 
written by Fitz-Stephen^ who lived in the reign of Henry 
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IL Racing was origiDally practised here for the sake of 
exercise, or by way of emulation ; and, generally speak- 
ing, the owners of the horses were the riders. 

In the reign of James L public races were established 
in many parts of the kingdom ; they were called bdl 
courseSf because the prize was a silver bell. At the latter 
end of the reign of Charles I., races were held in Hyde- 
Parky and .at Newmarket* After the restoration, this 
sport was revived and much encouraged by Charles XL; 
and when he resided at Windsor, he appointed races to be 
made in Datchet-Mead. At Newmarket, where he en- 
tered horses, and ran them in his own name, he built a 
house, part of which is now standing. The prize bells 
were converted into cups, or bowls, or some other pieces 
of plate, which were usually valued at one hundred gui- 
neas each ; and upon these trophies of victory the ex- 
ploits and pedigree of the successful horses were engraved. 

Racing was also one of the exercises among the ancient 
Grecian games. There were two kinds of horse-races at 
Olympia, namely, the chariot'race^ introduced in the 
25th Olympiad, and the race of riding horses^ which was 
not admitted till the SSd. 

6. Archery, Araeng the nations of antiquity, the bow 
was a principal implement of war. Its use may be traced 
to the very earliest time, and followed in the history of 
almost every country. 

Our ancestors used the bow for a double purpose : in 
time of war, it was a dreadful instrument of slaughter ; and 
in peace, an object of amusement. Among the Saxons 
and Danes it seems to have been used only for. the pur- 
poses of food and pastime ; and we are perhaps indebted 
to the Norman conquest for its introduction as a military 
weapon. The Normans, at the battle of Hastings, used 
the arbalest, or cross-bow ; but Harold had no archers. 
The time when shooting with the long-boto began is not 
known. Our chroniclers do not mention archery as applied 
to either one bow or the other till the death of king 
Richard I., in 1199, who was killed at Chaluz by an 
arrow, said to have proceeded from a cross-bow. From 
this time till that of Edward II. our notices of archery 
are scanty ; the king's ba/istarius, or cross-bow-man, is 
often mentioned, and it is in this reign that we meet with 
Sagittarius, a term which; perhaps, has particular relation 
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to the shooters tvith the long-bow« Under Edward III., 
the glory of the English long-bow was at its zenith ; and 
that monarch appears to have been very anxious that its 
lustre should remain untarnished. In 1342, a precept was 
issued to the sheriffs of most of the counties in England 
for providing 500 white bows^ and as many bundles of 
arrows, for the intended war against France; and the 
king afterwards ordered a letter of complaiot to be di- 
rected to the sheri£& of London, declaring that the skill 
in shooting with arrows was almost totally laid aside for 
the pursuit of various useless and unlawful games : and 
commanding them not only to prevent such idle practices 
in future, but to see that the leisure time upon holidays 
was spent in the recreation of archery. The battle of 
Cressy, in 1346, was attended by a circumstance which 
seems to have a particular reference to the use of the 
long-bow among the English. Previously to the battle, 
a shower of rain so slackened the strings of the Genoese 
cross-bows, that they became almost unserviceable ; while 
the English were still capable of annoying their enemies 
with success* Both this victory and that of Poictiers, ten 
years afterwards^ were chiefly ascribed by the English to 
their archers. In 1403, at the battle of Shrewsbury*, 
where Hotspur was slain, the archers on both sides did 
terrible execution; and the victory of Agincourt, in 
1417, was entirely owing to their skill. Under Edward 
IV. an ordinance was made that every Englishman and 
Irishman, dwelling in England, should have a bow of his 
own height ; to be made of yew, .wycli, hazel, ash, or 
aubeme, or any other reasonable tree, according to their 
power. By Henry VII., and his son Henry VIII., the 
use of the cross-bow was entirely forbidden ; and a penalty 
of ten pounds was to be inflicted on every man in whose 
house one might be found. The latter monarch com- 

Eelled every father to provide a bow and two arrows for 
is son at seven years old. Edward VI., Elizabeth, and 
James, all encouraged archery. John Lyon, who found&d 
Harrow School, in 1590, two years before his death, 
drew up rules for its direction, whereby the amusements 
of the scholars were confined to ^' driving a top, tossing 
a hand-ball, running, and shooting." The last- mentioned 
diversion is in a manner insisted on by the founder, who 
requires all parents to furnish their children with '^ bow- 
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Strings, shafts, and bresters, to exercbe shootiog^" A 
silver arrow used some years ago to be shot for by the 
young gentlemen of Harrow iScmool. 

7* Siin^ng of stones. The art of slinging, or castii^ 
stones with a sling, is very ancient. Strutt gives the fol- 
lowing account of its early history. The tribe of Ben- 
jamin, among the Israelites, is celebrated in holy writ 
for the excellency of its slingers. In the tiaie of the 
judges, there were seven hundred Benjamites who all of 
them used their left hands ; and, in the figurative lan- 
guage of the Scripture, it is said, they ** could «ling 
stones at an hair breadth, and not miss ;" that is, with 
exceedingly great precision. Again we are told, that when 
David fled to Ziklag, he was jomed by a party of valiant 
men of the tribe of Benjamin, who could use both the 
right and the left hand in slinging of stones and shooting 
arrows out of a bow. David himself was also an excellent 
marksman, as the destruction of Goliath, by means of liis 
sling, sufficiently testifies. It was, perhaps, an instrument 
much used by the shepherds in ancient times, to protect 
their flocks from the attacks of ferocious animals; if so, 
we shall not wonder that David, who kept his father's 
sheep, was so expert in the management of this weapon. 

The Saxons were skilful in the management of the sling, 
and it formed one of the weapons of the Anglo-Norman 
soldiery. Slinging was an amusement of the Londoners 
in the 12th century, and continued in high estimation till 
the commencement of the 17th century, when the higher 
classes of the people appear to have lost all relish for this 
pastime. 

8. Wrestlings which in the present day is confined to 
the lower classes of the people, was an art highly esteemed 
by the ancients, and made a very considerable figure in 
the Olympic Games. In the ages of chivalry, to wrestle 
w«ll was counted one of the accomplishments which a 
hero ought to possess. The inhabitants of Cornwall and 
Devonshire have, we are well assured, from time imme- 
morial, been celebrated for their expertness in tliis pas- 
time, and are allowed to be the best wrestlers in the king- 
dom. In times past, the citizens of London, annually on 
St. James's day, were accustomed to make a public trial 
of their skill in wrestling. 

9. Boat-romng. " This art," says Strutt, ** was well 
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-understood by the primitive inhabitants of Britain, who 
frequently committed themselves to the mercy of the sea, 
in open boats constructed with wicker-work, and covered 
with leather. The Saxons were also expert in the 
management of the oar, and thought it by no means 
derogatory for a nobleman of the highest rank to row or 
steer a boat with dexterity and judgment. The reader 
may possibly call to his recollection the popular story 
related by our historians concerning Edgar, surnamed 
the Peaceable, who, they tell us, was conveyed in great 
state along the river Dee, from his palace in the city of 
West Chester, to the church of St. John, and back again : 
the oars were managed by eight kings, and himself the 
ninth, sat at the stern of the barge, and held the helm. 
. This frolic, for I cannot consider it in any other light, 
appears to be 'well attested, and is the earliest record of a 
pastime of the kind." 

The boat quintain, and tilting at each other upon the 
water, which was introduced by the Normans as amuse- 
- ments for the summer season, could not be performed 
without the assistance of oars. This exercise is first 
mentioned as being in practice in England by Fitz-Steph em 
' ** The young Londoners, during the Easter holidays, 
fixed a pole or mast in the middle of the Thames, with a 
shield strongly attached to it ; and a boat being previously 
placed at a distance, is driven swiftly towards it by the force 
of oars and the violence of the tide, having a young man 
standing in the prow, who holds a lance in his hand, with 
which he is to strike the shield ; and if he be dexterous 
enough to break thQ lance against it, and retain his place, 
his most sanguine wishes are satisfied. On the contrary, 
if the lance be not broken, he is sure to be thrown into 
the water, and the vessel goes away without him ; but at 
the same time, two other boats are stationed near the 
shield, and furnished with many young persons, who are 
in readiness to preserve the champion from danger." 

When tilting at the quintain, and justing one against 

another in boats upon the water, were discontinued in 

' this country, rowing-matches were substituted, and are 

^ become very popular. We may see them frequently 

exhibited on the Thames during the summer season. 

10. ** Skating^^ says Strutt, << is by no means a recent 
pastime, and probably the invention proceeded rather 
from necessity than a desire of amusement. 
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^ It 18 the boast of a northern chieflain, that he could 
traverse the snoir upon skates of wood. I cannot, by 
any means, ascertain at what time skating made its first 
appearance in England ; but we find some traces of such 
an exercise in the thirteenth century ; at which period, 
according to Fltz-Stephen, it was customary in the winter, 
when the ice would bear them, for the young citizens of 
London to fasten the leg-bones of animals to the soles of 
their feet by tying them round their ancles, and then 
taking a pole shod with iron into their hands, they pushed 
themselves forward by striking it against the ice, and 
moved with a celerity equal, says the author, to a bird 
flying through the air, or an arrow from a cross-bow ;-^ 
but some allowance, I presume, must be made for the 
poetical figure. He then adds, ^ at times two of them, 
thus furnished, agree to start opposite one to another, at 
a great distance ; they meet, elevate their poles, attack, 
and strike each other, when one or both of them fall, and 
not without some bodily hurt ; and even afler their fall, 
are carried a great distance from each other by the ra- 
pidity of the motion, and whatever part of the head comes 
upon the ice, it is sure to be laid bare/ " 

The wooden skates, shod with iron or steel, which are 
bound about the feet and ancles like the talares of the 
Greeks and Romans, were most probably brought into 
England from the Low Countries, where they are said to 
have originated, and where it is well known they are 
almost universally used by persons of both sexes when the 
season permits. 

11. Bowling was another pastime much practised in 
England, either upon open greens, or in bowling-alleys ; 
supposed to be an invention of the middle ages, Strutt 
not being able to trace it farther back than the 13th 
century. Bowling-alleys having become receptacles of 
idle and dissolute people, and particularly those estS' 
blished in London, they were universally decried in the 
sixteenth century, and afterwards totally abolished. 

12. Games with the Ball. ** The most ancient amuse- 
ment of this kind,'' says Strutt, '* is distinguished by the 
name of hand-ball ; and is, if Homer may be accredited, 
coeval at least with the destruction of Troy. 

The game of hand-ball is called by the French palm- 
play ; because originally the exercise consisted in receiv- 
mg the ball, and driving it back again with the paUn of 
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the hand. At first, they played with the naked hand,^ 
then with a glove, which, in some Instances, was lined ; 
afterwards tJ^ey bound cords and tendons round their 
hands to make the ball rebound more forcibly : hence the 
racket derived its origin. During the reign of Charles Y. 
palm-play, which may properly be denominated hand- 
tennis, was very fashionable in France, being played by 
the nobility for large sums of money. With many of the 
kings of England tennis was esteemed *^ an exercise 
becoming a prince." Henry VII., Henry VIII., James L, 
and Charles II. were all tennis-players. The other prin- 
cipal games played with a ball, are gqff'f hurlingfJbot-baUf 
cricket, trap-ball, &c. 

* In the game of Fives (precisely the same amusement), the naked 
hand is still employed. 
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EXERCISES. 



It is scarcely necotsaiy «& Mfitci> IhAt 4fae most eflbdiwl dnaHner of 
using this volume as a book of instruction, is to require esi^anations in 
writing -on the -various eui^90tB ^hioh it coBtains. Wilh this Wew the 
following list of questions has been prepared : the ivteUigenitllitor will, 
«f course, extend and diveisijgr <beiB.; '^d <eicerciflc 4he pupils %|^bally 
in such aoctioqs «s4hey <may h»ve prewouslgr studied* 



At what period did JSbakspeare live ? 

What public o0ice did Milton hold, and when did iic publish his 

«« P&radise l^ost** ? 
What is the title of Sir Isaac Newton*s great work, and of what 

does it treat ? 
What were the laws of the Twelve Tables? 
5. Name the quadrupeds which are covered with i^ells or scales. 
What are Fossils ? 
Give an account of the origin and objects of Greenwich and 

Chelsea Hospitals, and of the architects -employed inlMiilding 

them. 
Explain the cause and efiects of the tides. 
Name the simple gases, and explain what is meant by coli^pound 

gases. 
10. Describe the origin of written characters. 

What is the Talmud, and M'hat does it contain ? 
What is Typographia? 

When was printing introduced into England ? 
'What docs the Domesday book contain? 
1 5. Explain the 'two sorts of Eclipses. 

What were the Troubadours, and when did ihey flourish ? 
When and by vihom were silk stockings first Unrom? 
How are volatile oils obtained ? 

In whose reign was the first miUed money struck in England ? 
20. When was the art of weaving tapestry first brou|^ht to England? 
When was punctuation first introduced into Grammar ? 
Who were the two men called the sword and buckler of Borne ? 
Who was the first Roman to whom a naval triumph was decreed ? 
At what port in England did Charles I J. embark after the battle 

of Worcester. 
25. What are the divisions of Geography ? 
By whose order was the first IVlap made ? 
Name the two great captivities of the Jews. 
Name the most distinguished Astronomers of the 16th, 17th, and 

18th centuries. 
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Whtt wai Kepler's observation on Astrology ? 
30. WhM was the origin of Seals? 

What is meant by the tertti Sols6ce ? 
When was the use of plate armour superseded? 
Name and describe the two extremities of the Holy Land ? 
What was the cause of the first Punic war, and when was it 
concluded ? 
S&, Who was Hannibal, and what were his exploita in the second 
Fttnkwar? 
What were the conditions of the peace terminating the aecond 

Punic war? 
How did the third Punic war commence— what waatlie conduct 

of the Carthaginians ; andhowwas this war terminated? 
What is meant by the term Indiction ? 
VThat is meant by the Epiphany ? 
40. Name the three principal alkalies, and whence they are procund. 
Giye an account of Gunpowder. 
Giye some account of the Roman Gladiators. 
Name the children of a King of England who rmgned succes- 
sively, and the most important acts of their reigns* 
What ages are denominated the Learned Ages ? 
45. What is meant by an Olympiad ? 

When did the first eruption of Mount Vesuvius take place ; and 

did any remarkable circumstances, attend that eruption ? 
Which are the Ruminating animals? 
How are the Metals classed ? 
What were the Roman Legions ? 
50. Name the orders of Reptiles. 

To whom is the invention of the Trumpet ascribed ? 

Which of the Roman emperors refused his wife a suit of silk on 

account of its expense ? 
Who were the inventors of Geometry ? 

Name the orders of Architecture and the first fabric that was 
built according to any of those orders. 
55. Name the Roman emperors distinguished by the encouragement 
they gave to architecture, and mention the principal buildings 
erected in their times. 
WIio was Appollodorus and which were t)is principal works ? 
What were the Gymnastic exercises ? 
Describe the Doctrines of Mineralogy. 
Name the two greatest English Architects. 
60. Through what people did the ten Arabic figures now in use come 
into Europe ? 
Who founded the order of Jesuits? 
Give some account of the Druids. 
Which are the regular or Platonic bodies ? 
When was the battle of Hastings fought ? 
65» What is meant by the proverbial expression of '< the passage of 
the Rubicon ?'* 
How many classes of Birds are there ? 
What are the primitive forms of Crystals ? 
Name the Mechanical powers ? 
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What are the various colours used in moumingi? 
70. Name the six wires of Henry VIII. 

What is Asbestine? . . 

What were the earliest inventions for measuring Time ? 

What are the constituent parts of a Flower ? 

What is meant by the modifications of Clouds ? 
[ 75* What are the Prumatic colours? 

Give an account of the cities of Babylon and Nineveh* 

mniicfa is the highest Mountain on the fiice of the earth ? 

What b the earliest date to which Carriages may be traced ? 

Give an account of the earliest introduction of Glass into Eng- 
land. 
SO. How Biaiiy branches of Chemistry are there ? 

Describe Uie meteorological Instruments. 

What are the colours of Plants. 

Whak IS meant by additions of honour in Heraldry ? 

Wben.were the first Tournaments heklin England? 
85. W9io was the venerable Bede, and at what time did he live ? 

Give an account of the death of Thomas a Becket. 

At what time did Friar Bacon live? 

Who was the earliest Reformer of religion from popery ? 

Describe the different sorts of Earth. 
90. What Colour was held in the highest estimation l^ the Ancients ? 

Who was the first persecutor of the Christians ? 

Name the primary planets, and distinguish the superior from the 
in/erior. 

What is meant by arms of Alliance in heraldry ? 

When did the first dissolution of religious houses take place ? 
95. Give an account of the religious houses dissolved by Henry VI 1 1. 

Who were Tesmond and Garnet ? 

What is Caloric ? 

What is meant by the term Arid ?' 

Name some of the principal acids. 
100. What are called Simple Substances in chemistry ? 

Give an account of the death of Bishop Latimer. 

What was Augustus's boast with regard to the ci^ of Rome ? 

What was the ancient name of Africa ? 

Describe the different kinds of beds in use among the ancient 
Romans. 
105. Which of the Evangelists was characterised as the disciple whom 
Jesus loved ? 

What inscription was on the door of Plato*s academy ? 

Name the birth-place of Archimedes. 

How many times has England been conquered, and by what 
nations ? 

Name the five senses. 
110. What is Fyroligneous acid? 

What are the distinguishing properties of the Magnet ? j 

What is an Epocha ? 

What are Zoophytes? 

Who first adjusted the measure of an £11, and by what standard ? 
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115. WhaiaretfaeprcrogaUteBofakiii^? 

Who was the first ChriMian kiag in tiiis ufend ? 

AVhere was Hotqsur slain? 

In what rdgn was the hereditary tne «f arms catablished in 
England? 

What are the component paila of Atmospheric air ? 
ISO. What are the component jparts of water? 

Who were the Uotatii? 

AVhat was the cause of the dtspute between die Gvelphsand the 
OibeUins? 

What were the German Enthusiasts? 

For what was the ancient city of Babylon most famed ? 
125. What did the Hebrews vndenCand by 4he ^ Ides «f the Gen- 
tUes?" 

What is meant by the SenHUe War ? 

At what period is glass first mentioned in Roman history, aod 
what happened to the artist at Rome, who made gl«BB flexible? 

Who was DadalnSy and what were his prindiial works? 

Who were the first Navigators? 
130. When was the mariner's Compass invented? 

>Vhat was the origin of the title of Canar? 

When was the first Crusade undertaken, and what was the object 
of the GrusaderB? 

Name the inyentors of the steam engtnew 

Give the derimtioos of the names of ISk months. 
1 35* Who was the first improver of the ancient Clepsydra, and in what 
manner did he effect the improvement ? 

Where was the first Clock fixed, and at what period ? 

At what rate does Sound travel ? 

By whom were the Cartoons painted ? 

How is dew formed ? 
1 40. When was the first charter for dicing coals granted ? 

Which of the apostles was chosen in the room of Judas Iscariot? 

Name the great painters who were ootem{)Orary with Raphaels 

What event rendered the reign of Augustus illustrious ? 

What were the followers of Wicliff* called ? 
145. What number of persons were committed to the flames io the 
reign of Queen Mary ? 

When was the first English newspaper printed ? 

By whom were ti^es first enjoined ? 

Of what did the defensive armour of the Israelites consist ? 

In what language is the Koran written ? 
1 50. What were the Sybils ? 



THE END. 
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